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1 HE object intended in the following collection is to 
present a series of pictures of the ages immediately 
preceding that of the revival of learning, in the man- 
ner, and, as much as it is possible, in the words, of 
the original and contemporary historians — a series of 
pictures not so much displaying laboured and professed 
portraitures, as attempting to amalgamate and con- 
dense those traits of customs and of morals (of mceurs, 
in short), which every writer almost unconsciously 
gives of the times in which, and of which, he writes. 

With this primary object in -view, the selection of 
suitable pieces was less easy than may be imi^ined. 
On the one hand, it was diflScult to avoid giving stories 
and traits so generally known, as to have become com- 
mon and familiar ; and on the other, it was desirable 
to present such as would be really conducive to the 
main design, — not those which, with a change or a sup- 
pression of names^ might have happened in any coun-» 
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try and at any period. The wars which so ahnost 
universally desolated the Christian world during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have (especially 
during the latter era) but little to distinguish them 
from any other wars ; except, perhaps, in their long 
continuance and unvaried ferocity — ferocity, not aris- 
ing so much from national, or even from religious 
hatred^ as from the sort of system to which murder 
and pillage had been reduced, and the slight degree 
of reprobation with which the most outrageous cruel- 
ties were visited. But the detaili of these wars have 
little specifically characteristic. And of war,— -war, 
—endless, eternal war, the Chroniclers, as might be 
expected, chiefly treat. The negotiations which led 
to wars, or which closed them by a peace or truce, 
almost as really, though less openly hostile, form the 
principal variety : and, during anything like a conti- 
nuance of peace (which in these ages may almost be 
looked for in vain), the personal history of kings and 
courts is the chief and almost solitary topic of discus- 
sion. The people, who were governed and oppressed, 
and who, by their labours and slavery, contributed to 
the splendour of these courts, and to the bloodshed of 
the times, by the sacrifice of their lives, never seem to 
have been considered subjects worthy of the honour of 
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record. The age was not yet arrived, when the dig- 
nity of the people was felt and appreciated as it 
has been since ; and when princes were compelled to 
feel and acknowledge the strength of those from whom 
they derived their own power. In those days, the his- 
tory of a king, the court, and the church, was the 
history of the times ; but the subsequent progress of 
civil and religious liberty has changed the duty of the 
historian : the people, the true and legitimate source 
of power, have become the principal objects of his 
pen, and his pages have become the history of man- 
kind, and not of individuals. 

History, as it is commonly written, is only the his- 
tory of causes, — causes plainly and simply stated, — 
without any reference to their effects,— often with 
scarcely any appearance of a consciousness of their 
existence. The state of society — the happiness or 
unhappiness — the virtue or the wickedness of the great 
body of the people, which are the necessary effects, 
and ought to be the direct objects of all these wars 
and treaties ; of these proceedings, in fact, of the go- 
vernment, instituted to promote their weal, and to pro- 
tect them from evil, — these effects, by which the 
causes of the value can be rated, are left almost unre- 
corded ; or, at all events, are treated in a very slight; 

a2 
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and utterly unworthy manner. Here and there, per- 
haps, the late historians present a chapter on the pro- 
gress of civilization, during the period in which they 
have been detailing the minutest facts, and the most 
secret operations of princes and their advisers; but the 
main bulk of their histories^ as of the chronicles from 
which they are derived, is composed of civil and mili- 
tary history alone^ and this only so far as it is con- 
nected with the monarch and his nobles, and never 
with any view to its influence on the happiness or 
morals of the people, who seem to be considered as the 
mere material, created for the uses of the upper classes, 
who usurped all the power that was won by their blood. 
The very chapters, which profess to treat of these 
important and interesting subjects, generally serve 
only to show the narrowness of their compass, their 
limited extent, and feeble information. That this is 
the case, will be apparent to any reader of history, 
who, after accompanying any statesman or hero through 
the course of half a volume, till he has become almost 
personally acquainted with his mind, finds, in the end, 
a few chapters only, professing to give illustrations of 
the internal and domestic history of the times. 

A reader would certainly be much more likely to 
appreciate the virtues of the hero he admires, and 
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to condemn the vices of the tyrant whom he reprobates, 
if the history of the virtues of the one and the mis- 
deeds of the other were accompanied by that general 
insight into the manners and characters of the times 
in which they lived, and their individual memoirs had 
formed a portion of the general history. 

In historical pictures it is the back-ground that teUs 
the story of the hero who is intended to be portrayed, 
more than the individual portraiture itself ; and thus 
the actions of the prominent personages in history 
should be illustrated by the details of the domestic and 
internal habits of the times. As the history of the 
public actions of a man's life is not a history of the 
man, so is not the mere detail of its wars and treaties 
the true history of a nation. 

These details of the manners, habits and progress 
of the people have always been too slightly and con- 
temptuously hurried over, and flung, as it were, into a 
corner by themselves, instead of being constantly in- 
terwoven with the web and woof of the narrative. A 
boy, when he begins to read history, comes to a name, 
the celebrity of which (whether for good or evil, it mat- 
ters not, for both, unfortunately, confer on it an equal 
degree) has been long familiar to his ears; he eagerly 
pursues the history of his life and deeds ; — he warms 
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with interest as he advances — takes up, perhaps, a 
theory of his own as to the authority of the facts, or the 
tendencies of the character, according to the tenor of 
l|is own disposition ; — and, at the last, when he has 
accompanied his hero from the cradle to the grave, till 
he feels for him almost the interest and knowledge of 
an acquaintance, he then comes to a cold and meagre 
^4escription of the manners of the age, and the habits 
of life peculiar to the people. Thus the masses are 
sacrificed to the individual, in history, as much as they 
urere in the reality, in so many of the governments of 
th6se times. Thus it is, that from the progress of do- 
mestic arts, and the portraitures of daily habits, not 
being sufficiently made concomitant with the narrative 
of general history, we are left miserably ignorant and 
in the dark as to their relative state, at any given period 
to a certain degree removed from our own. And the 
scanty and insufficient views which, at long intervals, 
are given to us of such matters, serve only to render 
the general want of them more conspicuous. 

Dr. Henry is, perhaps, the only one of our late his- 
torians who has duly estimated, and endeavoured to 
supply, this lamentable deficiency in our historical 
Kterature. But even he has not disposed the vast 
mass of learning and information which he brings to 
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his subject, in that ordel* \vhich would be most calcu^ 
lated to give it due and full effect. He supplies, in- 
deed, the great want which had been previously felt of 
information of this nature ; but the manner in which 
he has arranged it prevents its bearing sufficiently con- 
temporaneously upon the public history of the period 
to which it relates. 

His subdivisions are so many, and such^ as to break 
that unity which is always necessary to give a con- 
secutiveness of interest to an historical work. He 
is not content with dividing his periods into the respec- 
tive reigns of our kings, but he continues them often 
into periods of centuries, and even more. Thus, after 
having followed him up to a certain date, it is not a 
little chilling to be plunged back into the antiquity of a 
century before. The information he affords is most 
valuable, but it often comes after we have ceased to 
wish for it. Bis dat qui cUo daU was never more true 
than in such matters *. 

This defect in his plan, also, serves to give rather a 
narrative than a picture of the manners of the times. 

• Dr. Henry's subdivisions are also too many.— Ecclesiastic 
cal, constitutional, and legislative history might surely be con- 
ducted along with the civil and military ; and learning, arts, 
manners, &c., might surely be conjoined instead of divided. , 
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The same may also be observed with respect to 
Hollinshed, who was more of an historian than a mer^ 
chronicler, inasmuch as he wrote towards the end of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

One great fault of historians, and more particularly 
perhaps contemporary ones^ is that they are apt to 
consider revolutions and changes in far too confined ^a 
point of view ; they are too apt to limit the epoch of 
their occurrence by its visible signs, . and not to per- 
ceive or consider that the results have been long ii^ 
preparation, by the progress which society had made 
towards their accomplishment. History should not 
merely be the history of princes, the annals of indivi- 
dual prowess^ or the mere progress of arms ; it should 
enable us to study the different events by which the 
people have gradually assumed their present station ; 
and, at a period like that in which we live, this has be- 
come an occupation of the most lively interest. The 
progress of the people, however, seems to have been 
quite a secondary consideration with the historians of 
the ages of which we treat. Nobles and knights figure in 
their pages, because the annalist or chronicler was enter- 
tained at their expense, and bestowed all his talent on 
the illustration of their deeds of arms, which were too 
frequently deeds of cruelty as well as of courage. The 
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military and the clergy, the quarrels and encroachments 
of warriors and clerks, the tyranny of arms, and the 
thraldom of bigotry, alone fill their pages. There is 
no history of that gradual development of the human 
understanding, which created and supported the wish 
for liberty ; no detail of the progress of those senti-^' 
ments and feelings by which the degraded people were 
gradually learning their own importance, till they made 
their rulers feel that they alone were the true source 
of power, and that the governed were entitled to pri-r 
vileges as well as their governors. 
: Almost every institution in these ages tended to 
suppress and check the progress of the pepple. 

The church taught, that every hope of happiness 
in a better world was derived from the blindest sub- 
mission, in this, ta the tenets and doctrines which the 
heads of that establishment chose to disseminate, and 
which inculcated the very worst species of slavery, 
7-that of the mind. The ecclesiastical power, at one 
period, had indeed attained to such a pitch, that we 
may consider Europe like one great religious federative 
republic, governed by a clerical aristocracy. It is true, 
that within the pale of the church was found the only 
rational form of legal jurisprudence ; and nothing cer . 
tainly existed out of its influence, but brutal and unor 
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ganized force. But the church never exerted thia 
influence for the benefit of the people at large. The 
increase of temporal power— »the inculcation of such 
a blind obedience as would tend to its continuance^ 
were its main objects, and unfortunately these objects 
were only to be attained and maintained by the con- 
tinued ignorance of the people. The heads of the 
church felt that any intellectual progress would shake 
a tower that was built upon the ignorance of the mul- 
titude ; and thus a portion of their creed was that 
war against the dissemination of knowledge, which is 
even, in some degree, advocated by the powers of the 
present day. 

To the power of the church, until its more perma- 
nent establishment, was opposed that of the warlike 
nobles^ who formed an armed feudality, but whose 
only aim was to oppose by their arms, at one period, 
the very power upon which their ignorance and su- 
perstition induced them to bow at others. This armed 
feudality was, however, but a confused mass of iso- 
lated forces, generally as much prepared to succumb 
from their religious fears, as they were to resist from 
the superiority of their valour. But what ascendency 
cduld the mailed baron hope to attain, who could 
plunder a monastery at night, and prostrate himself 
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at its altars in the morning, to pray forgiveness of bis 
sins, and to expiate the very offences which he had 
conunitted at the foot of the very shrine at which he 
knelt? 

Thei^e two great parties thought only of the extent 
sion of their own power, and never conisidered the 
privileges of the people. They joined equally in 
lording it over the inferior order of society ; and both 
acted as though the permanence of their strength con- 
sisted in the abject thraldom, both of mind and body, 
of the great mass of an oppressed population. 

The church, however, being far better organized, 
and its votaries animated by one common spirit and 
one common ol^ject, rose superior to the desultory 
efforts of the nobles, and established their power over 
both the aristocracy and the people. The kings of 
Europe bowed before the decision of the church; 
while her interdictions made them tremble on their 
thrones ; and in time, the head of this monachal esta- 
blishment succeeded in exercising the power of a uni« 
versal monarch. This influence was experienced not 
only by kings who held their power under its permission, 
but was felt by whole masses of population, from one 
end of Europe to the other. Here again the Popes 
must have known their power to exist but through the 
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obedience of the people, and yet no amelioration of 
their fate was afforded, no advancement in the general 
scale of society was effected or projected for them. 
The kings and barons derived the right of keeping 
them in feudal slavery from the Pope, and they exer- 
cised this imaginary right with unequalled tyranny, 
so long as they did not offend the church. But the 
moment that the Pope pleased to issue his interdict, 
freeing the vassal from his allegiance, where was the 
power of the king, or nobleman, who considered it his 
due ? — ^not only shaken to its foundation, but abso- 
lutely gone. Look at Philip Augustus, one of the 
most powerful monarchs of his time, during the period 
that France laboured under the interdict of the church 
through the refusal of the king to consummate his 
marriage with Ingeburg, whose piety had obtained the 
protection of the Pope, to whom she had confided her 
griefs. We find Philip, from an absolute and power- 
ful monarch, become a desolate outcast, deserted by 
his ministers and by his subjects. The commonest 
serf, while the interdict lasted, would have shuddered 
to have employed himself in those offices^ the per- 
formance of which, but a week before, was considered 
an honoiir, and contended for, by nobles. 
- What gave this interdict pf the Pope its power ? 
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What but the obedience of the people ?— the sub- 
mission to his edict by the degraded and oppressed 
masses of the population, who had not yet learned to 
feel their strength, or to assert their privilege ? 
^ Great, however, as was the power of the church, and 
extensive as was its influence, it could not entirely 
repress the exertion of human intellect. The tendency 
of the mind of man is to advance ; facts themselves, , 
unaided by illustration, make impressions, which in 
time stand in the place of other knowledge, and form 
perhaps that best kind of learning which is founded 
upon our own experience. All jurisdiction had been 
hitherto usurped by the monachal institutions of the 
times, more through the ignorance of the governed, 
than the learning or experience of the governors. But 
it was^ impossible to keep all knowledge within the 
walls of the convents, or hidden in the mysteries of 
their altars. It was impossible to shut up information 
in the languages of the dead, or to confine it in the 
illuminated volumes of the church libraries. 

This progress of knowledge was slow, but sure. It 
was but a glimmer at first, but it was sufficient - to 
show the surrounding darkness ; and this was enough 
to set the human mind at work to dispel it. 

The discovery of the Roman law opened the minds 



of men ; and a class of persons arose, who acted 
under a system of notions totally independent of the 
church and of religion. The ideas of laymen became 
enlarged ; and the opinions of the people began, in 
cases of right and wrong, to refer to the tests of human 
reason, rather than to the declared and established 
standards of the church. From the conunencement 
of the difiFusion of knowledge, the power of the church 
became limited ; while the progress which had been 
made in the sciences, although small, tended still, in 
some degree, towards weakening its influence, and to 
the emancipation of the mind. Every thing that teaches 
men to reflect and compare must necessarily give a great 
blow to all systems of authority ; and as mankind saw 
the fallacy of these systems, their obedience to their 
founder gradually became lessened. Although the in- 
terdicts of the church still continued to prbduce tem- 
porary efiects, the Pope could no longer command that 
passive obedience to his mandate, which made all 
Europe rise at his command. It is strange that the 
kings, though more nearly interested in opposing the 
papal power, were among the last who threw off its 
shackles ; but their ability to do so depended entirely 
upon the disposition of the people: for it is upon 
them, after all, in all ages, that the only true and 
lasting power is founded. 
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Still this power was not sufficiently appreciated by 
those who profited by it ; but when the contests be« 
came more frequent between the kings and the nobi- 
lity, then indeed the influence pf the people began to 
be felt still more strongly, if not actually acknow- 
ledged. These parties were successful, or the reverse, 
according to the number and fidelity of their adhe- 
rents ; and the kings became at length glad to avail 
themselves of what they considered an inferior power, 
to repress the insolence of an aristocracy who ac- 
knowledged their suzerainty to a sovereign only in 
words, while they thwarted his will by their deeds. 
In these contests, the people had no superstitious 
feelings, no fears of purgatory — no dread of the 
horrors of excommunication, to create a blind obedi- 
ence to any one power ; and though their feudal vas- 
salage was sufficiently degrading, yet, in some respects, 
they were freer agents than while acting under the in- 
fluence of the church. Hence arose all that petty war- 
fare which, during these ages, deluged the countries of 
Europe, and particularly France and the neighbouring 
territories with blood. A set of dukes, marquises and 
counts, as well as a whole herd of inferior officers, 
arose, and arrogated to themselves rights, which 
enabled them to oppress and plunder at their plea* 
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sure* The kings, too weak to restrain their nobility, 
were compelled to wink at their injustice and excesses ; 
there was no restraint for the powerfol and wicked, 
and the weak every where fell victims of oppression, 
till the history of these ages became that of one tissue 
of crime. 

, Those retainers of the nobility, who from the equality 
of their birth might be supposed to have had some 
sympathy with the sufferings of the people^ felt the 
sweets of plunder and the fiuits of rapine too stron^y, 
not to add their weight to the oppression under which 
the citizens laboured. To bear arms, though in the 
meanest station of the service, gave them the privil^e 
of lording it over their peaceful neighbour ; and they 
were sure to find, in the power of their feudal lord, a 
protection against the consequences of their injustice. 
It may appear extraordinary that, among the masses 
of people who suffered, and suffered so severely, dur- 
ing so long a period, no bold spirit should arise to 
assert the freedom of himself and fellows — ^that no 
Hofer, no Tell, no Virginius should be found to strug- 
gle against the injustice of the oppressor, and punish 
the crimes of which they were the repeated victims. 
This must be attributed to the barbarous ignorance of 
the age of which we write. Knowledge, after all, i^ 
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the great key to liberty, and knowing that it is so, it 
has always been the interest of despotic rulers to keep 
their subjects in ignorance. They always felt that the 
chains which they bound round their victims must dis- 
solve before its light ; they were aware that knowledge 
was strength, and knew that if it were once diflFused 
amidst the great bulk of the people, no power, how- 
ever despotic, could resist its influence. The great 
desideratum, therefore, was to preserve the continuance 
of this ignorance, on which so much depended. But 
to guard against the power which even the slight de- 
gree of knowledge then permitted was calculated to 
confer on its possessors, the feudal Seigneurs multiplied 
their force by horses, armour, places of strength, and 
implements of war, with the uses of which the common 
people were unacquainted ; while the clergy contrived 
to give them such an idea of their own sanctity, as to 
make them believe that their eternal welfare was con- 
fided to the hands of the church, and that the keys of 
hell, purgatory, and paradise, were in the keeping of 
the priesthood. 

Hence arose that war against letters, those denun- 
ciations which characterized science by the name of 
sorcery, and that determination to punish every one 

who attempted to enlighten his fellow-creatures. The 
Vol.. I. b 
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rulers felt that, with any particle of knowledge, a link 
of the great chain of oppression, and consequently of 
their own power, was broken, and they resisted its 
progress with an inveteracy which was, at first, but too 
successful ; and this war against the progress of the 
human intellect has continued in a greater or less 
degree from these remote and barbarous ages down to 
the present enlightened times, when the people know 
and feel their strength, and are gradually breaking 
down those institutions which would still present bar- 
riers to the perfection of their freedom. For the same 
spirit which, in these barbarous ages, dictated the scaf- 
fold, the auto da (6, and the torture, as the punish- 
ments of the few bold and grasping minds that dared 
to think amidst the ignorance of mankind, and to 9€e 
amidst the surrounding darkness, still presides in the 
councils which enact laws for the abrogation of the 
Kberty of the press, and which invent taxes to shackle 
the general dissemination of knowledge. The fears of 
the monarchs always appear to have been that the 
people should know too much of the arcana of govern- 
ment. At length, however, the vices both of the laical 
and clerical institutions became too glaring to be 
hidden from the eyes even of an ignorant populace ; 
and thus the evil in time produced its own remedy. 
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For as the ascetic virtues of the first cenobites mainly 
contributed to the establishment of that authority by 
which the church obtained such extensive dominion^ 
so did the vice and hixury of their successors contri- 
bute greatly to the destruction of its power. This 
likewise became the case in laical governments, where 
the vices and oppressions of the rulers, by straining the 
cord too tightly, broke it, and, letting loose the tide of 
human strength and feeling, gradually led to the aboli- 
tion of ultra despotism, and to the establishment of 
rational freedom. People collected in towns made com- 
parisons and observations,-— discussed the conduct of 
their superiors, — reasoned on causes and effects;— 
their collision elicited opinion,^ — till, finally, beginning 
to be conscious of their own force, the people arrogated 
to themselves numerous privileges. Gathered together 
in communities, they learned to sympathise with each 
other, and to act in concert ; and while, in some coun- 
tries, they succeeded in establishing the independence 
of some solitary communes, in all, they accomplished a 
certain degree of liberty, and made one step, at least, 
towards the amelioration of their state. 

The author of a late History of the Reign of Philip 
Augustus observes, that this desire for liberty broke out 
in almost all countries at pretty nearly the same time ; 

b 2 
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and charters were gradually given by the royal and 
feudal powers, which conferred the name of right 
upon those Uberties which they had assumed. From 
this he infers that the best way to obtain freedom is to 
take it first, and get it written down afterwards. The 
increase and progress of this liberty, however, grew 
out of that necessity for mutual protection which the 
unsettled state of the times and the usurping tyran- 
nies of the nobles required ; and thus the establish- 
ment of municipal institutions became widely spread 
throughout Italy^ France, Flanders, and England, 

Tn the midst of these times, while noble was con- 
tending with noble, and the people struggling for 
liberty, till all was anarchy and confusion, an institu- 
tion arose, which was destined to produce a very ex- 
tensive influence upon the order and relations of so- 
ciety. It is not our province here to trace chivalry to 
its origin ^, but merely to observe upon some of its in- 
fluences on people and governments. In considering 
these influences to have been baleful rather than 
beneficial in their efiects, we are aWare how much we 

* Those who are curious upon this subject, and who like ac- 
curacy of history mingled with the romantic detail of chivalric 
times, will do well to peruse the elegant History of Chivalry, 
written by Mr. James, and lately published in the National 
Library, 
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differ from most of the generally received opinions 
upon a subject that has received favour in the eyes of 
so many, — ^we are aware that we are destroying that ro- 
mance which has thrown its fascinating popularity round 
the history of chivalry, and clothed its details with 
everything that could make the human heart beat with 
pleasure at their recital ; for where is the huinan breast 
that has not, at one period or another of its existence, 
thrilled at the accounts of knightly feats of valour per- 
formed amidst the splendour of the tournament, or tha 
mel^e of the passage of arms ?— who has not, in ima- 
gination, broken his lance in honour of his * fair ladye,' 
and envied the valiant knight as he kneeled to receive 
the wreath, or the scarf, which his mistress has con- 
ferred as the meed of his bravery ? 

It has been observed that the latter part, or, rather, 
the more advanced periods of life, are spent in un- 
learning a great deal of that which has been acquired 
at its commencement. Sentiments and thoughts are 
engendered by early reading, which are destined to be 
changed by experience; the ardours of boyhood are 
quenched by the coldness of that maturity by which 
they are considered follies ; and the dreams of youth 
are dispelled by the dull realities of manhood. Ro- 
mance is succeeded by reason, and the illusions of our 
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early sentiments and opinions vanish before the touch- 
stone of our maturer judgment. The destruction of 
these early illusions is painful, but it is unfortunately in 
the natural course of events in the history of the human 
mind. In youth we read for entertainment, and without 
analysing what we read ; but at a more advanced age we 
think for instruction, and look with very difierent eyes 
upon what had formerly conferred pleasure and excited 
admiration. As one prominent illustration of this change 
of feeling, who is there, that, in his 6arly readings and 
conversation, has not learned to boast of what are 
called the ' golden days of good queen Bess,* and 
looked back at that monarch as the honour of our 
country, and considered her as a model fit for the imi- 
tation of any future sovereign ? And who is there that, 
en a cool and dispassionate perusal of the times of 
Elizabeth, in the days of his maturer judgment, has not 
|)ronounced her to have been little else than a capri- 
cious tyrant— her reign characterised by her own favou- 
ritism and cruelty, and by the cupidity and exactions 
of her ministers ? In short, analyse her reign from 
its commencement to its end^ with regard to her own 
individual acts, and the greatest advocates for the re- 
sults of her government must allow, that there was 
indeed very little to entitle her to the appellation of 
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^ Good Queen Bess/ unless the word ' good ' be illus-* 
trative of the caprice of a jealous woman, mingled witb# 
and aggravated by, her power as a monarch. 

In the same manner the ideas which are engen« 
dered by an early perusal and by 6ur early thoughts 
of chivalry, are dispelled, when we come to con- 
sider Its tendency and; ihfluence; We have been 
used ourselves to look at this institution with the eye of 
favour, and with feelings of enthusiasm — ^we have felt 
its deeds to have dazzled us in the annals of history^ 
and to have given a romantic influence to the pages 
of the chronider j we have been led away by the pro- 
fessed intentions of its institution, and deceived by the 
bHlliancy of individual exploits into a blindness to the 
general tendency of its character. 

Of the origin of chivalry, a late elegant historian of 
the institution *, who has by research dispelled many 
of the errors, and discarded much of what has hitherto 
been received as fact, says, * that some poor nobles, 
probably suffering themselves from the oppression of 
more powerful lords, but at the same time touched with 

* 

sincere compassion for the wretchedness which they saw 
around them, first leagued together with the holy pur- 
pose of iredressing wrongs and defending the weak« 
They gave their hands to one another in pledge that 

♦ James, 
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they would not turn back from the work^ and called 
upon St. George to bless their righteous cause. The 
Church readily yielded its sanction to an institution 
so noble, aided it with prayers, and sanctified it with its 
solemn blessing. Religious enthusiasm became added 
to noble indignation and charitable zeal; and the 
spirit of chivalry, like the flame struck forth from the 
hard steel and dull flinty was kindled into sudden light 
by the savage cruelty of the nobles, and the heavy bar- 
barity of the people. 

Such is the real or imagined origin of this cele- 
brated institution^ and certainly the motives to which 
its origin is attributed are noble ; and it appears, dur- 
ing the first stage of its progress, that it tended greatly 
towards the civilization of existing barbarism, and to 
the repression of many of the wrongs which had here- 
tofore been committed with impunity. A licentious 
noble could no longer venture upon the plunder of his 
weaker neighbour, when he found that a public body 
had started into existence, which took upon itself to 
redress the cause of the weak against the strong. 

Such an institution as this, from the moment that it 
was found to be so thoroughly established as to confer 
power on those who belonged to it, soon became (to 
use a modem word) fashionable ; and every mw 
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whose rank gave him a title to admission^ became 
anxious to be enrolled in the list of its members ; and 
while the powers of the institution were confined within 
the motives of its origin, it was not only popular, but 
most justly the admiration and glory of the coun- 
tries in which it existed. But when did any power, 
emanating from mere military prowess or mere strength 
of arms exist, for any period, without abuse and 
corruption ? A set of men whose profession was arms 
must soon become a powerful engine in any country, 
and under any government ; how much more so must 
this have been the case where there were no regu- 
larly established laws, and where the right was per- 
mitted to rest with the strongest ? The Church saw 
this growing strength, and gave their sanction to the 
knights of this institution, that the clergy might claim 
the support and protection which their power enabled 
them to confer, and they thus secured to themselves 
another, and a most powerful engine, in aid of the 
extension of their dominion. But we doubt much 
whether the Church, in its ambitious projects, would 
not quite as readily have given its sanction to a band 
of robbers willing to support its usurpation, as it did 
to this band of knights with all its panoply of chivalry. 
Iji all histories of chivalry the manner in which its 
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members upheld the Christian religioiii and devoted 
their arms to its propagation, has been spoken of as 
one of its greatest glories. With a champion in the 
field to lead forth the knowledge that had hitherto 
been imprisoned in the cloister, the influence of reli- 
gion was said to spread and to increase. Such is the 
mantier in which the Onlsadei^ ate spoken of in the 
annals of chivalry. Yet let us andlyse the history of 
these wars, and we shall find them as unjust in ihelr 
origin, as they were atrocious in their progress. The 
collection of the force necessary to the ambitious views 
of the Church nearly destroyed the social comfort of 
all Europe ; and there is not in the history of the 
worid any period or event so disgraced by such ex- 
amples of vice and profligacy as characterised the 
assembly of that army, whose professed object was the 
difiusion of the Christian religion, and the extension 
of the glories of chivalry. The aggrandisement of 
temporal power was the object of the leaders, and the 
exertion of their prowess that of the inferior knights. 
And how were these objects to be attained ? Look at 
thi annals of these cruel and bloody contests, and not all 
the instances of bravery which they may record can ob- 
literate the indelible disgrace entailed upon these times 
by the cruelties with which they are accompanied; 



nor all the blazoiiry and glare of chivalry blot from 
the memory the injustice, profligacy, and oppression 
by which they were characterised. Their result also 
was as disastrous to Europe as it was destructive in 
the ea^t for these expeditions sent back ruined 
nobles and knights and profligate retainers, so long 
itsed to live upon plunder, that they could only exist, 
on their return, by oppressing the people, which un- 
fortunately their knowledge of iKrar gctve them the 
power to do with success. Such was the effect of the 
Influence of the dhurch^ and such the results of 
the attempt of fchivalry to spread the Chrutian 
rdigion. 

The Chureh, however, wad not the only power who 
saw the uses to which the institutes of chivalry might 
be turned; Kings also aVailed themselves of the ser- 
vice of the knights, and by usurping to themselves the 
power of conftrtiiig privileges and the establishment 
ef diftrent brders of knighthood, sooil converted an 
institution, the origin of which was intended for the 
beti^fit of the people, into the means of the aggrandise- 
ment of their rulers. 

Under these influences chivalry sooh became an in-* 
stltution of the few to impose slavery oh the many, and 
engendered a military aristocracy, for whom it became 
tiltimately liecessary to find military employment, as 
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well as sumptuous entertainment, at the expense of the 
blood and labours of the people. Thus did it in time de- 
generate into an oppressive tax, instead of the means 
of relief; and there are few annals so disgraced with 
scenes of blood and cruelty as those of chivalry in the 
middle and later times of its existence. 

At its first institution, a name without reproach, and 
honour unimpeabhed, were as essential tO knighthood 
as valour ; but in a very early stage of its progress 
bravery became the only essential requisite, and even 
this was frequently dispensed with, where rank and 
wealth had sufficient influence to procure the honours 
which knighthood conferred. This, however, was very 
seldom the case ; for in the state of society at that 
period, personal valour was so essential to the preser- 
vation of a man's station in society, and became so 
integral a part of that education which considered 
strength of body as of far more consequence than any 
mental endowment, that there were few who deserved 
thie appellation of ' craven.' 

By all the advocates of chivalry, and almost every 
author who has written on the subject and advocated 
its principle and influence, it has been stated to have 
been a wise institution, and to have had a great ten- 
dency to the civilization and refinement of mankind. 
To doubt this is, in fact, almost a treason a^nst m 
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opinion so generally received ; and to say that there 
were more childishness and cruelty than real manhood 
and humanity contained in the influences of which 
chivalry was the occasion, and that society in general 
was held in greater thraldom instead of being emanci- 
pated by its institution, may, at first, appear startling. 
But let us look at chivalry in its progress — ^let us look 
at the requisites to form a true knight — at the ordeal 
he was to undergo — at the laws instituted for the preser- 
vation of his privileges — and at the unjust engagements 
into which he was compelled to enter. 

The very first duty of a knight was a long journey 
into foreign countries, for the professed purpose of 
redressing the wrongs, but with the sole intention of 
seeking adventures, of whatever nature, in which he 
might exert his strength and prowess — in other words, 
to seek objects in which he might exhibit that physi- 
cal force and courage, which is the attribute of the 
brute, and which constituted the principal excellence 
of a knight. And for every exhibition of this kind, 
however unjust, if he came off victorious, his knight- 
hood was his apology : for the elegant historian of 
chivalry, before quoted, says, that * it cannot be 
doubted that this practice of wandering armed through 
Europe gave great scope to licentiousness in those 
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who were naturally ill-disposed ; and many a cruelty, 
and many a crime was assuredly committed by that 
very order instituted to put down vice^ and to protect 
innocence */ 

To guard against this, it is stated, that the laws of 
chivalry were most severe j but where was the use of 
these laws, when the whole institution of chivalry 
supported its own rights 5 and when every knight was, 
by the very fact of his chivalry, the judge of all his 
equals and inferiors, and generally^ the executor of 
his own desires ? It may indeed be said, that it would 
require * a different nature from humanity to secure 
such a jurisdiction from frequent perversion.' But 
where was the wisdom, where was the justice of an 
institution, conferring privileges and powers to the 
executor, of which the frailty of humanity rendered 
the possessors inadequate P^ The weakness of human . 
nature is such, that the only means by which justice 
is preserved, is by the distribution, and not by the 
concentration of the powers which are necessary to its 
preservation. To give this power into the hands of 
individuals has ever been found to engender des- 
potism and oppression ; and the very essence of chi- 
valry was to make each of its members not only the 

* James. 
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judge of his own acts, but of all those which came 
within his influence. Even that knight who com<^ 
mitted no act of oppression in his search after adven- 
tures, only went about like a prize-fighter, for the pur- 
pose of jousting with other knights, and exhibiting his 
personal prowess like a gladiator of ancient days, with 
no other excitement than that of the plaudits of the 
spectators. With a custom so 6pen to lawless excess 
as this quest of adventures, chivalry could scarcely 
be imagined to add much to the good order of so- 
ciety. 

Now let us look a little into the tendency of 
this institution to civilize the barbarous customs of 
the times in which it was established. 

What were those tournaments, of which so much 
has been said and written, and with the very name of 
which are still associated false ideas of bravery and 
honour ? Scarcely better, except from the panoply with 
which they were accompanied, than a modem prize 
fight ; and scarcely less cruel than those gladiatorial 
exhibitiops of the ancients, which are cited as instances 
of barbarity. These festivals, for festivals they were 
deemed, seldom terminated without fatal results ; and 
even those that passed by without the absolute death 
of any of the champions, left, nevertheless, many to 
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drag out a maimed and miserable existence, or to die 
after a long and weary sickness. 

Ducange gives a long list of lives lost in the tour- 
nament, while the * combat k outrance' was a still more 
savage instance of the barbarity of the times, and of 
the tendency of this celebrated institution. 

* Though mortal, the combat a outrance ordinarily 
took place between persons who most frequently did 
not know each other, or at least had no particular 
misunderstanding, but who sought alone to shew forth 
their courage, generosity, and skill in arms/ Cou- 
rage! generosity! What a perversion of terms! 
Two men unknown to each other, without any offence 
or reason pf enmity^ meet in mortal combat, and 
separate not till the life of one of them is sacrificed, 
or rendered no longer desirable by the wounds he has 
received, or by the disgrace which has been entailed 
upon him by his defeat. 

In the * pas d'armes,* or passage of arms, ano- 
ther factitious apology for fighting, a certain number 
of knights fixed their shields and tents in a particular 
pass, or spot of ground, which they declared their 
intention to defend to the death against all comers. 
In such a fight as this, there was in a knight about as 
much right and reason, as in the Irish peasant at 
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Dbnnybrook, when he throws down his jacket, and 
flourishing his shillelah, cries, ** Who dare put their 
foot upon that now ?*' or throwing his hat up in the 
air, exclaims, " Who dare say Paise ?*' and then does , 
his best to break the head of any person who ventures 
to offend in either of these particulars. 

At all these fights, a number of ladies were always 
present, who witnessed these scenes of blood, not only 
without shuddering at the danger, but absolutely with 
delight and enthusiasm. Something of the savage 
barbarity of these encounters may be imagined, when 
among other cries by which the heralds encouraged the 
combatants, were ** The love of ladies !" ** Death to 
the horses !*' " Glory to be won by blood and sweat 1" 
So enthusiastic were the ladies at some of these tour- 
naments, that they would strip themselves of their 
ornaments, and sometimes even of their wimples and 
hoods *f to send as encouraging gifts to their knights, 

* " At the cbse of the tournament," says the writer of tlie 
romance of Pine Forest, ** the ladies were so stripped- of their 
ornaments, that the greater part of them were bareheaded*^ 
Thus they went their ways, with their hair floating on their 
shoulders, more glossy than fine gold ; and with their robes 
without their sleeves, for they had given to the knights, to deco- 
rate themselves, wimples and hoods, mantles and shifts, sleeves 
and bodies. When they found themselves undressed to such a 
pitch, they were at first quite ashamed ; but as soon as they 

VOL. I. c 
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whae eogftged in the comb«l. The very peril ef ito 
spoi^l seemed to give it ia their eyes au all-powerful 
iateresty which can be conceived orfy, as Mr. James 
9ays, *' by Ojor fi^bgs at a^ae great aod thriUiiig 
tra^y." But ia the micbt of all our seusisitioiis at % 
tragedy, and howevef ^atly Aey ma^ be excitedv 
we have still the tcaoyi4edge that evai ^ deepiest 
scenes of horror which we ^e wi^iesstng are £eti« 
tibius ; and it is thils secret^ diou^ t9dD»»t «iiacknow-i 
lodged feelings that renders our synlpathy widi th^ 
stage capable of conferring that pleasure at the ^iht* 
bition of horror which is so unaccoufitabte ia our 
natures. But in these toui*naments everything was 
real. The bleeding horse^ the gasping knight, the shout 
of triumph, and the cry of deatb» were no fietions ; the 
victims were not to rise ag^iui and play on the s#mo 
scene a second time, but were irequently disabled for 
life, or wounded to death. In spite of this^ mirth and 
festivity, song, music, and dance closed the day of the 
tournament, and the night was spent in feast and 
revelry. 

saw every body in the same state, they began to laugh f^ the 
wh^ adventure^ for they had i^ bestowed their jewels and 
th^ clothes upon the knights with so good a will, that ibiy 
had not perceived that they had unOovered themsehfes.'* -^Jaifiet^w 
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Were such sceaes as these likely to tend to the 
civilization of society ? When dee^h and blood were 
made the results of mere sport, was it likely that 
humaieL nature would become ameliorated? and 
women too, tl» beings to whom we look for all the 
tenderness of our nature, were present at, and patro- 
nesses of these scenes of blood ! What must have 
been the efibct of such scenes on the female mind ? 
Why, the very fountains in which the softest tenden- 
cies of human nature are engendered, were poisoned 
at their source. Was this likely to tend to the in- 
crease of civilization ? The great influence of womett 
on society has always been felt and acknowledged ; 
and what must have been the influence of those who 
could witness the wounds and contests of their sons, 
brothers, and husbands, without shuddering P Whsit 
must have been the tendency of the first principles 
instilled by such mothers into the minds of their 
sons ? — ^what the nature of that affection which mea^ 
sured the return by the dangers which a lover would 
voluntarily undertake, and which were pointed out to 
him as the means by which his wishes were to be 
{Accomplished ? 

Much has been said of the gallantry of chivalry, 
because the love of ladies was a part of the knightly 

c2 
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principle. But this was made the mere pretence for 
his feats of prowess ; and where could there exist any 
legitimate, any wholesome feeling of this nature, when 
it was inculcated, that if a knight did not love in 
reality, he was to feign the passion for some lady whom 
he was to select as his mistress ? 

Here was a cultivation of false feeling calculated to 
deteriorate all the better sentiments of the heart, and to 
weaken one of its most glorious sympathies. Besides, 
that can scarcely be called gallantry which upheld 
the beauty of one woman at the expense of all the rest 
of her sex. 

None can be greater advocates of the sex than our- 
selves ; none more ready to acknowledge the benefit 
of their influence from the first period of their taking 
their proper station in society. But we much doubt, 
whether these would be our sentiments, did we see 
this influence exerted by the promotion of bloodshed, 
or by their directing their power to dangerous encoun- 
ters. The system of chivalry took women out of their 
proper sphere. The domestic virtues were forgotten, 
amidst the panoply of public parade, and the excite- 
ment of those feats of arms, the necessity for which a 
woman's influence should beexerted to abate. These 
continued sights of blood, succeeded as they were by 
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scenes of festivity and merriment, must of necessity 
have rendered the hearts of women callous to those 
fine and softer feelings of their nature which are the 
true and the best characteristics of the sex. Thus the 
effects of chivalry upon those by whose influence society 
is supposed to be so much regulated was decidedly 
bad. Let us now look for a moment at the honours 
or insignia of the principal orders of knighthood ; and 
who is there but must acknowledge the folly of that 
ambition which had for its object the wearing a garter, 
or displaying the representation of the fleece of a 
lamb, worn as the insignia of the toison d'or ? — ^the 
one supposed to have been instituted in consequence 
of the Countess of Salisbury having dropped her 
garter at a ball ; and the other, because Philip the 
Good, annoyed that his nobles should look with con- 
tempt on his illicit love for the wife of a hosier of 
Bruges, determined to make the article in which the 
husband dealt the object of their ambition. 

But to give any detail of the follies of the institu- 
tion, would involve us in a regular history of its rise, 
progress, and decay, which is not the object of these 
volumes. It was certainly greatly characterized by 
childishness and cruelty ; childishness in the objects 
which formed^ the ambition of its members, and 
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craeky in their pursuit of. them ; nor is it the n^tnes 
i»f a few such knights as Bayard and others that can 
redeem the institution from the evils which arose from 
it. Ld; those who doubt this, car^lly read the 
History of the Knights Templars alone, and they will 
find sufficient cause to agree with us in our estimate 
of chivalry. 

It is not, however, the mere follies or even cruelties 
of the institution that we are inclined to rc^ against, so 
much as at its pernicious influence on the progress of 
liberty. Let the kni^ts have killed' «ach other, and 
welcome, in their jousts and tournaments, and have 
found an apology for murder in the pomp, glare, and 
glitter of chivalry ; but when the power which their 
superior knowledge of arms gave them over the pe(^le 
was used for their oppression, such an institution be- 
came the scourge of mankind. This knowledge of 
arms was preserved to them by decrees, which pre- 
vented the common people from carrying or learning 
the use of them. The armour which formed the de- 
fence of the knight, as well as his arms, were for- 
bidden. The colours that he wore, the form of his 
habiliments, were prescribed to him, and denied to the 
use of any beneath him in rank j thus an invidious 
distinction was created, and the knighthood looked 



ittpOB tlie {)e^te Oftly «s the dla\'esi i<4ie, t>y the sWeat 
of fedr %row, wei*e to prOdiiee the means for the enjoy- 
BQtent and exteastoi^ of the pr ivOeges ef the noMes. 

The aristoeratie elass usurped to itsetf all the 
power of the land, and the people were treated every- 
where mth contempt. It seecas, however, to be 
ordered by Providence, Aat almost uU evils should, 
in some measure, provide their own rendedies. T)ius 
tke luxuries of the knights and nobles produced the 
necessity for commerce; commercial relations and 
associations of necessity enlarged the minds of the 
people ; and the rapid increase of a wealth procured 
independently of the lords of the soil engendered 
ideas of a power independent of iheir oppressors, and 
of their rights to some of those privileges which had 
hrftierto been only enjoyed by the self-styled superior 
classes. Commerce producing great and continued 
intercourse between the people of diflFerent countries, 
the stores of knowledge increased with the accumula- 
tion of wealth; corporations began to be formed, 
privileges were demanded, and, when refused, in many 
instances were taken ; and a class of society arose, 
which in time were enabled to contend with the nobles 
fpr that power and those privileges which they had been 
accustomed to arrogate to themselveg, it is eorious, 
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that during this period of the advancement of the 
lower, or rather of the middhng class of the people, 
in every kind of knowledge, the nobles remained sta- 
tionary, still pursuing the same career alone, and trust- 
ing their accomplishments to the use of those arms by 
which they had hitherto contrived to maintain their 
superiority. Perhaps this circumstance, of difference 
between an aristocracy and a people, cannot be better 
explained than it has been in a late work of M. An- 
cillon, who says that *• The nobles look back on the 
past, and, in looking back on it, they often remain 
motionless : the other Classes look to the future, and 
march on*.*' 

Among the earliest of those who made repeated 
attempts to ensure their privileges and liberties, were 
the merchants of the Low Countries, who, during a 
period of nearly two centuries, maintained, at different 
times, various struggles against the nobles and their 
rulers. The history of these periods teems wdth the 
contests of the citizens of Ghent, Bruges, and other 
cities, against the encroachments and power of the 
Counts of Flanders and Dukes of Burgundy ; contests 
characterized and disgraced by cruelties of every sort, 

* Pensees sur THomme, ses Rapports, et ses Jnt^rSts ; by 
Frederick Ancillon. 
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exercised by both parties against their enemies, but 
which eventually ended in the extension of the privi- 
leges of the citizens. 

A great portion of the third volume of this work is 
devoted to the history of those times, which form a 
remarkable epoch in the history of Europe, as being 
the source from which the subsequent freedom of the 
people was derived, and one of the principal origins 
of their power. The extent to which the Flemings 
had carried their commercial pursuits, the peculiar 
tendency which they possessed towards trade, and 
the acuteness and success with which their com- 
mercial relations were conducted, soon made them a 
people far more prominent in the history of the times 
than might be imagined from the small extent of the 
territory which they occupied. 

The nobles, feeling the benefit of these commercial 
relations, as far as their luxuries were concerned^ at 
first granted the privileges which were merely condu- 
cive to the safety of that commerce from which these 
luxuries were derived. These consisted merely of a 
free passage through their territory ; but as commerce 
increased, the wealth of those engaged in its pursuit 
increased also — and wealth has always led to power. 
A set of men arose superior to the m^re lucre of 



trad^ who began to feel tibst they were eatiAed to 
freedom tbat &ey iiad not bklterto esjoyed, wad to 
privileges which had hitherto been urogated to tiieiB^ 
fielves by the nobies. These privil^es were demanded, 
and, when refased, fought foa*. The people enl'oUed 
th^^sdves under the Btandards of th^r dties, and 
^cted lead^^ firoia among their feUow-ciitsens amd 
equals, wd wi^ed a series <tf wars, wkh Hiove or lei^ 
success, against their govenK»rs. 

The late events in Belgium have given additional 
interest to the history of ^ese times; and Ihe account 
of the struggles of the Flattings of <he fourteentii and 
fifteenth centuries will be found to be very analogoi»s 
to diat which has just taken place in the saBie coun- 
tries ; and as far as the abrogation of taxes is con- 
cerned, for the same puiposes : and, what is to be 
lamented, the outrages cf the present enli^tened 
period, if the accounts c£ the Belgian revolution be 
correct, appear soaFcdy less atrodous than ui those 
unciviliised times of whieh we are writing. Still, 
however, the superior knowledge whi^ the nobles 
possessed of war, and the exclusive use which the 
laws had given them of certain weapons, as well ^as 
their occupation of castles and atron^olds, mude 
these stru^les e^trejoady ^^equad. The undisciphneil 
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njfid unorganized citizens, with their pikes and other 
unwieldy weapons, were fsyr inferior to t^ knights 
and men-at-arms with whom they had to contend. 
The nobles, armed at all points, and riding war^ 
horses well defended with mail, were mach more than 
a matdi for the €itizens> who foaght on foot, defended 
merely by their doublets of leather : while war also, 
as a science, was studied only by those who had been 
educated to arms, which was not, of course, the case 
with the citizens. This inferiority in the art of war 
made these struggles the more severe for the people, 
and tended greatly to prevent their conquering the 
right for which they contended. 

At length, however, the more general use of gun- 
powder released the people fixHU the tyranny of chi- 
valry, by equalizing the means of fighting ; as the 
invention of printing had liberated them from the 
thraldom of priestcraft, by increasing the means of 
intellectual improvement. To the invention of gun- 
powder and printing, indeed, may mankind trace all 
the freedom which they have enjoyed. 

When artillery came into play, the individual 
strength or prowess of a knight became of little use in 
a general engagement. The armour which resisted 
the blow of a club or a pike was not proof -against the 
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stones or bullets which were thrown by the cannon 
or the culverin. War assumed a new aspect 3 the 
people grew confident in their own strength, and chi- 
valry became useless*. 

The people of all countries have made a rapid 
march in their progress towards freedom. The spirit 
of association^ which is in fact the spirit of strength, 
pervaded every kingdom ; and, as before stated, mu- 
nicipal authorities were now instituted in Italy, France, 
Flanders, and England. The towns of Flanders were, 
in particular, ruled by a sort of federative system, 
founded on their commercial relations. Still acknow- 



» " The discoveiy of gunpowder is attributed to a German 
monk: the much more ancient description of it by Roger 
Bacon would seem to give the credit of the invention to Eng- 
land. He says, in his work De Nulliiate Magiie, * In order to 
imitate thunder and lightning, take some sulphur, nitre, and 
charcoal, which when separate produce no effect, but when 
mixed together, discharge themselves, the instant a light comes 
in contact with them, from any hollow machine in which they 
may have been shut up, with an explosion which equals the 
report and flash of thunder.* As early as the year 1200, the 
Arabs used this mixture in order to shoot stones and balls 
from tubes. Nevertheless, the first mention made of the 
employment of this powder in France is in an account of the 
year 1338, of Barthelmy de Drake, Treasurer at War, in which 
is registered a payment to Henry de Faumechon, for powder 
and other things necessary for the cannon employed at the 
siege of Percy-Guillaune."— JFbr«^« Quarterly Review* 
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ledging their fealty to their counts, they yet became so 
jealous of their municipal privileges, that in time no 
feudal banner was permitted to approach their walls 
without the permission of the citizens. It was in 
these countries that freedom seemed to assume its 
most rational form, the exertions which procured it 
were of a mercantile cast, and their commerce 
embraced all the known world. 

In England and France these municipal rights were 
too much mixed up with the feudal system to give 
the name of liberty to the privileges which the people 
enjoyed. All the military vassals preserved a great 
authority over the citizens. Municipal privileges par- 
took of the character of fiefs, and existed too much 
by and under the swords of the barons to give the 
people their proper power. 

In time municipal bodies were gradually formed 
with the cities. Every trade and every branch of 
trade incorporated itself, and claimed its peculiar 
laws, privileges, and magistracy. Glovers, butchers, 
bakers, fishermen, as well as the rest, had their ban- 
ners, their sword, and all the paraphernaHa of the 
town or the baron. 

In this progress of society the kings soon discovered 
that these cities were far more adequate to their sup* 
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plies than the castled of the nobility. The needy 
noble could contribute nothing but his own sword and 
the arms of a few retainers ; while the subsidies which 
the wealthy citizens could raise, eould furnish an 
army and always relieve the waniB of their monarch 
in the way most agreeable to them^ This had like* 
wise another tendency, which the kings did n6t over- 
look ; it relieved them from the anogance, insolence, 
and encroachments of an aristocracy which had hi- 
tiierto made the kingly power little better than a 
nominal authority. 

Those, however, who have the power to grant sup- 
plies or to withhold them at will, are suroj sooner or 
later, to inquire why they are not to be consulted in the 
disposition of them ; and this natural question in time 
led to the great step in the history of modern govern- 
ment and the progress of national freedom, the repre- 
sentation of the people themselves in the councils of 
their country. 

We must notj however, suppose that the burghers 
were invested with these privileges, or invited to these 
councils, because their advice was wanted, or with 
any intention that their judgment should form any 
guide in the deliberations. It was to induce them the 
more readily to open their treasuries, to furnish those 



supplies witfaeixt wU^h dertato schemes of ambltioa 
C0uld Bot be prosecuted, 6r the encroachments of 
some neigU»oiifhig power resisted* They were called 
to &e eonneib of Uieir natioo much ia the same spirit 
a» that in which a iloblemAn' iimtes a usurer feom 
wtom he wants td tM^rvow money to his table, in the 
h^e that, by this miurft of attention^ and by thus tick- 
Ufig his se^loYO wilb the lempontry hotour of his 
society, he may be induced to grant the required loan 
tiqpon more reasonable terms. An acute French writelr 
observes, that " He must sadly want eyes who does 
not see tiiat ^ Rotumr was^ never added to the 
State&*Oeneral, eotttrary to the eld order of France, 
fbr any other reason than that he was sometimes 
wanled to bear aH the principal burdens and charges*." 
Thus the poor people, though raised considerably 
higher in the scalc^ were still destined to bear those 
burdens aitailed upon Hiem by ambitious monarchs 
and an idle ari^ocracy. 

it is Aus seen how much the liberties of Europe 
were indebted to that spirit of com^inercial association 
which prevaited among the middle classes of Ae 
people, smd i^ich gradually led to the state of man- 
ners wbith we find during the periods of which these 

^ Pftsquier, Rech^rches stir It France. 
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volumes principally treat. To the same useful class 
belongs also, if we except some of the discoveries in 
science of the ecclesiastics, a great portion of that pro- 
gress in learning and science which was gradually 
emancipatmg the human mind from the chains of 
ignorance. The spirit of travel, the natui-al conse- 
quence of commerce, contributed greatly- to enlarge 
the knowledge of the period ; and some of the chro- 
niclers of these early times gave accounts of what 
they had seen in their travels, such as Roger de 
Hoveden, Pietro Contini^ and Marco Paolo. 

The greatest number of chronicles were composed, 
however, at home ; of which a stupendous quantity 
remained as monuments of monastic patience, but all 
written with such a confusion of geography and chro- 
nology^ that very little truth, as far as these two points 
are concerned, is to be gleaned from them. These 
chroniclers, indeed, are scarcely to be depended upon 
for anything but the events which actually passed 
under their eyes; and even in recording these they 
differed greatly in their calendar. , 

During these ages came the great struggle for pre- 
eminence between the Latin and the vulgar tongue, 
the latter of which, in spite of the efforts of the uni- 
versities and the clergy to arrest its progress* began to 
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make its way into the schools Of the time* At first, a 
curious fusion was made of the two idioms. They 
became mixed together in the rh}niies and verses, and 
histories of the day ; and by a mixed translation of 
the Gospel upon this plan, the popular tongue began 
to be propagated. 

The chronicles were among the first productions of 
the national tongue, and no longer being merq and 
dry enumerations of facts, written in a language which 
was not that of general communication, but confined 
to the clergy, they became glowing and picturesque 
narratives of those events of which the chroniclers 
ivere eye-witnesses and contemporaries. The chro- 
nicles written in French, are remarkable for that 
pleasing simplicity which gives the be^ evidence of 
their truth, and constitutes their chief value. They 
are less clerical, and written, as indeed almost all 
the lay chronicles are, with more of feudal than eccle- 
siastical prejudices : they recount all that the writers 
had seen in court and castle, in pilgrimages, and in 
battle. 

Among those who flourished in the earlier times of 
the propagation of the vulgar tongue, are Joinville and 
Villehardorier, Rigord, Guillaume-le-Breton, Matthew 
Paris, Jaques de Vita, Alberic, the monk of Trois 
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FontMiMls, Philip Monskf, and many othei^, who either 
gave records of the events which they saw, or wrot^ 
traditional histories in <' Rimes delectafoles." 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there were 
upwards of one hundred and eighty of these chroni- 
clers, in addition to which there arose also a crowd of 
minor poets, under the title of " Odi chanimrs/* trou- 
«dre«, and troubadours, who cherished historical as 
well as imaginary events in their rhymes. 

To diese may be attributed the remains of chivalry, 
the description of a new world, and a whole stock of 
marvellous characters and incidents, which, in spite of 
tiie f ambling manner in.which they are detailed, are 
found to be uniform, consistent, and striking, in their 
conduct and result. 

Amidst the variety of their invention, the historian 
will often meet with the correct detail of a fact, and 
they are frequently useful as illustrations of what may 
be deemed obscure in the pages of the more " veH- 
dique '* chroniclers. 

To this age belong the " Roman de la Rose,'* and 
the " Bible Ouyot,** the latter of which has been con- 
sidered a faithful memorial of the manners of the 
thnes* Every class of society, kings, counts, barons, 
clerks, and lawyers, all pass in review before th6 
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audior^ and tfaie vices of each lure lashed with an uob* 
sparing hand. 

In succeeding times^ a set of chroniclers arose* of 
rikther a d^rent order* consisting of those who» from 
their situation about the persons of monarehs and 
noUes, were let into the arcana of government, and be- 
came concerned in the n^otiations and treaties ber 
tween the different powers. Soma of them devoted 
themselves to the mere history of ihe actions of their 
patrons, while others diverged into observations on die 
politics and nature of the tim^ in which they lived. In 
th^se chroniclers may be discovered the seeds of many 
df the treaties that wem then entered into between dif*- 
ferent princes, and the germ of those treaties which 
form the prominent feature of historical record ; and 
however blinded some of these writers may have been 
by the natural partiality which they bore towards tliei^ 
patrons, or however confined might be their views of 
general events, no historian, or lover of trutfi, should 
neglect their attentive perusal. Besides being in ge- 
neral graphic and living pictures of the events they 
record, they in many instances throw a light upon 
questions of general interest and importance, which 
can be gleaned from no other source. The very cir- 

^imstance of their being only a lively representation 
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t)f events as they occurred, with very little mixture of 
opinion, rendering them very valuable as a record of 
fact for the historian to draw from and observe upon. 
Among the principal chroniclers of this stamp are 
Froissart and Comines, bpth possessing good oppor- 
tunities of seeing the principal events of their times ; 
both mingling largely in the great world of warfare 
and politics, and both possessing quick and intense 
discrimination, and power of observation. These 
two form the principal sources from which the 
stories in these volumes are collated ; but as the chro- 
nicles are mere details of individual occurrences, and 
portraits of particular persons, unmixed with any 
general account of the times in which they lived, it has 
here been attempted to illustrate these events by his- 
torical notices of the countries in which they occurred, 
so as to make the chronicles portions of general his- 
tory, instead of mere individual portraiture. The 
characters of these chroniclers are essentially different ; 
Froissart delighted in chivalry, and his pages glitter 
with all the panoply of war ; we see the war horse and 
the mailed knjght, and hear the trumpet as it sounds 
the onset ; joust, and tournament, and festival, fill his 
jpages ; and we behold his various patrons and friends 
as they figured before the good and entertaining chroni- 
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cler's eyes. He paints things as he saw them, and 
conveys to his reader the impressions they made upon 
him in such a lively manner, that a perusal of the 
gossip contained in his volumes almost carries us back 
to the times in which he lived, and into the very 
scenes which he describes. 

The chronicles of Comines are of a graver cast. By 
turns the intimate friend and confidential adviser, first 
of the impetuous Charles the Bold, and afterwards of 
the wily monarch his rival, he was privy to most of 
the political intrigues of that interesting epoch, when 
these two princes were contending for the mastery. 
There is, therefore, much more of general history in 
the records of Comines ; they are not the mere gossip 
of the tournament^ but exhibit a detail of those im- 
portant events which form the history of a nation; 
aad these are frequently intermixed with remarks and 
observations, which being made by an eye-witiiess of 
the events, tend greatly to the illustration of the cha-» 
racters he depicts. 

Of the good Mr. John Froissart and his times, there 
is an ample history in this work ; Comines' life pos- 
sessed none of the variety of the worthy Canon of 
jChimay ; and the history of France and Burgundy are 
the history of his times and of his political labours. 
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Philip de Coaunes was born of a noble family ia 
Flej)deiB, in the year 1446. The first part of his poli- 
^(:&l career was passed fas the intimate friend and 
fidviser of th^ >Comte de Charolais^ afitorwards Chari^ 
th^ Bold, Duke <^ Burgundy. He remained in the 
service of this impetuous prince £ar about eight years; 
but beii^g ^educed by his rivals Louis XI., to the court 
of France, he became the confidential adviser of the 
great enemy of his former master ; imd was almost as 
much in the secrets of this wily monarch as Tristan 
THeamite or Olivier le Diable, so noted as the emis- 
saries of his cruel edicts. With this monarch Comines 
became a great favorite, and was highly promoted by 
him, in consequence of the many and successful 
negotiations in which he was engaged for him. How 
far his desertion of Charles the Bold can be excused 
by the impetuosity of that prince, or whether it arose 
from the view to his own advantage, it is not here our 
province to enquire"^. It is sufficient for his autliority 

* It appears strange that Comines himself should never, in any 
of his writings, have attempted to justify himself by any history 
of his rtiasons forthi^ c1)ang« of masters, by which he became 
th^ adviser and friend of the declared enemy of his country; 
and his silence on this subject has given occasion to suspi- 
cion, that the motives by which he was actuated were not sudl 
CIS would have justified him in the eye of the wqrld. 



a$ s( dironicler, tiat he was sa intimately engaged in 
the importanrt events he narrates, as to give him the 
opportunity of seeing the secret springs of those actions 
which led to them, tearing the period of the contesrt 
between Louis and Ghartes, Comines was d very use- 
ful servant of the former ; and it became his task to 
write the most authentic history of the downfal and 
death of his early prince and patron. 

The principal portion of his memoirs contains th6 
events connected with the reign of Louis the Eleventh, 
and the two last Dutes of Burgundy, Philip the Good 
and his son Charles the Bold. He has likewise left 
memoirs of the principal occurrences in the reign of 
Charfes the Eighth, and Maximilian, Duke of Aus- 
tria, together with what has been called the " Chro- 
nique Scandaleuse." These events are related with 
every appearance of truth, and are illustrated by a 
variety of authenticated treaties and negotiations on 
variotfe matters, which not only show how legitimate 
were the sources from whence he derived his informa- 
tion, but are also sufficient evidence of the truth of his 
narrations. Among these, which may be called the 
documents of his histories, will be found the treaties 
and leagues connected with the war for the public 
good (to guerre du Bien pubKque)^ various proceed- 
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ings of the Parliament of Paris, the Treaty of Peh)nnei 
and the leagues formed at different periods between 
the Duke of Burgundy and the English Crovemment, 
as well as between Louis the Eleventh and the Kings 
of England. The intrigues, likewis<3, i^ith various 
princes for the marriage of Mary of Burgundy are also 
detailed, together with the attempt of Charles to get 
himself elected King of the Romans by the Emperor. 
There are likewise justifications of Louis XI. on the 
subject of the death of the Duke de Guyenne and of 
John Duke of Burgundy and his Duchess, against the 
calumnies of the Abbe de Brantome ; together with a 
variety of other documents tending to illustrate the 
truth of his memoirs* After the death of Louis, 
Comines experienced many troubles on account of 
his being a foreigner, and through the jealousy of 
the courtiers was thrown into prison, where he lan- 
guished for a long time before he was discharged, — 
a melancholy instance of the instability of that great- 
ness which arises from the friendship of a bad man, 
and of the confidence of a monarch the performance 
of whose behests must for ever entail the dislike of 
his contemporaries upon him who is charged with 
their execution. With the life of his patron the sun 
of Comines's prosperity was set a^ far as his actual 



|kower wmm concerned: but be bad mftde so good n 
me of lite opportunities be bad eojoj^ed, and bad 
bee& "SO indtttrions in coHattng and copying all tbe 
doeuBieats 'wbicfa passed through bk bancfa duiiiig 
the confidential position in which be bad been placed 
fef ao many years, that be bad an ample fintd of 
iRttfitnation for that history or record of tbe period « 
ivbicfc be lived ; and by diese foeans tbe Measbirt of 
tUs chronicler has oome do^n to tn as tbt most vera* 
eiom history of those peculiar times. 

From tbe position in which Comines was ^aced^« 
first Willi Charies the Bold and afterwards witb 
Louis XI.— almost every treaty, of any oonsequeace, 
passed through his bands. Connected as these two 
monarchs were with neariy the whole of Europe, aad 
latterly possessing an influence in almofit every Euro- 
peati cabinet, this position opened a fine &M for 
slscfe a -man as our •chronicler. His intimate know* 
ledge al96 of the minds and cbairacters of ^ese two 
rivals, gave bim a keener iiisight into tlie motives of 
eadi 6f tfcem than couW be enjoyed by Sfny man who 
had been less in their confiderice. It was this know* 
kdge Vbsjt enabled bim so well to develope tbe wh 
itterot» itttrigties of those intrigning times, while tbe 
perciM of taterested correspondence, and bis actual 
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collision ^ith nearly all the statesmen and warriors of 
his time, gave him those powers of discriminating the 
truth and the motives of many circumstances which 
virere incomprehensible to those who were not so much 
behind the scenes. 

These documents thus coming into his possession 
in his official capacity, and which are published with 
his histories, give to the Memoirs of Comines a supe- 
rior value to those of any of his contemporaries. 
They stamp his relations at once with all the events 
he details and all the characters he pourtrays^ and as 
having been the confidential servant of the heads of 
those two factions which at that period involved the 
principal portion of Europe in their quarrels, his 
pages derive an interest not inspired by any of his 
brother chroniclers. 

The pages of Froissart may be more glowing with 
chivalric description ; but Froissart was the butterfly 
only of the court, and was contented with its ex- 
ternals, while Comines, with the industry of the bee, 
studied the main-spring of diplomatic machinery, and 
was contented only with the treasures of truth. To 
him the intricacy of negotiation was more interesting 
than the splendour of the tournament, — the motives 
and not the actions were the objects of his research 
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and of his history ; and by his peculiar position he 
was enabled to connect circumstances apparently 
remote, till he unravelled the whole chain of circum- 
stances which led to events of great consequence to 
the then situation of Europe, and has contrived to 
develope them in a manner which excites the confi- 
dence of the reader in the veracity of his narration. 

All these chronicles are, however, dressed up in 
such a quaintness of language as renders their perusal 
difficult and tedious — they are more fit for the black- 
letter scholar than for the general reader, and there 
are thus few in comparison with the number of histo- 
rical readers who open them. It has been the object 
of this work to give a more popular version of these 
interesting records, and so to connect them with the 
other events as to render them general histories of the 
times of which they treat. 
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ENGLISH POWER IN ACQUITAINE; 

WITH A. DIGRESSION ON THE CLAIM OF EDWARD IIJ. 
TO THE CROWN OF FRANCE. 



iBStNC tVTRODVCTORY TO TBB STORISS OP ** THE BATTLE Of POITIERS,' 
AND OF **TBE BUkCK PRINCE IN SPAIN.''} 



Theee are tew subjects, connected with English his- 
tory, of which the general reader is iHore apt to lose 
sight, than the acquisition, the continuance^ and the 
Idss, of those possessions in France which became 
attadied to our crown from its farang worn by the 
princes of the lines of Normandy and of Anjou. The 
matters relating to these provinces are but episodical 
to the main story of oat country ;— they ^eee rather 
foifeign domimons of the king^ tban dependences of 
the kingdom. From these causes, they appear upon 
the stage of our hiitcnry only at dbtant and uneon* 
itected periodB, rwfaoi they chanced in any way to set 
upon the poii<^ or the fortuhes of England; — and, 
thus, no distinct, consecutiTe, and unbroken picture 
remains im pr e is e d upon the mind concermng- diem. 
I shall, in thb platse, trace out, of necesdty briefly, the 
history of the EngHsh power, in that large and fertile 
porticm of France, included under the name of Acqui- 
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taine. It will be a fitting introduction to the stories 
which follow, of the wars under the Black Prince; — 
to the second, more especially, of the expedition of 
that great captain into Spain; — an expedition which, 
though undertaken by ai) English prince, at the head 
of an army of which a large proportion was English, — 
is yet strictly an excrescence fix>m English history. 
It had, however, the strongest reference to it in its 
ultimate effects, as the expenses which it occasioned 
were the immediate cause of the appeal of the Gascon 
lords to Charles v., — ^and thence to the renewal of the 
war, with such very different success. I shall also take 
occasion, when I reach that date, to bestow some slight 
consideration upon the claim of Edward III. to the 
French crown. 

The English power in Acquitaine arose^ as is well 
known, from the maiTiage of Henry II. with Eleanor, 
Duchess of Acquitaine, and Countess of Poitou, the 
repudiated wife of Lpuis VII. of France. Eleanor 
had accompanied her first husband into Palestine, dur- 
ing one of the Crusades, — where, as he suspected, she 
was false to him in favour of a young Saracen. On 
his return to France, he appUed to the church for a 
divorce; and alleged the above reason in support of 
his demand. A council of prelates was accordingly 
held; which, avoiding the discusidon of so delicate a 
question, found a simpler mode of acceding to the 
king^s request. They discovered that Eleanor and her 
husband were cousins within the prohibited degrees, 
and they therefore pronounced the marriage null 
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^nd void. The lady, accordingly, the marriage-tie 
being dissolved, set off to return into her own domi- 
nions. 

In her passage thither, she narrowly escaped marriage 
by force, two or three different dmes, from the gallant 
and loyal barons, through whose territories she passed. 
She was once imprisoned, and once, by a sudden 
change of route, escaped abduction ; the flaw in her 
character being thus, as it would seem, overlooked, in 
consideration of her rich and extensive dower. She 
resisted, however, this approved method of wooing, 
(one of the suitors who employed it was Henry's 
younger brother,) and at last arrived safely at Poitiers, 
the capital of her minor state. 

It was hither that Henry, who had not yet succeeded 
to the crown of England, came to try his fortune as a 
lover, and returned with the duchess as his bride inta 
Normandy*. For political, as well as personal, rea- 
sons, Louis had opposed this marriage. Henry was 
already Duke of Normandy; he was the heir-apparent 
(his father being still alive) to the counties of Anjou 
and Tourai^e, — and the countries belonging to Eleanor 
completed (with the exception of Britanny) the whole 
of Western France, from the borders of Picardy to 
the Pyrenees. The possessions of Louis himself were 
in no degree equal to these. They were less in point 
of extent, and still more inferior in 'wealth, commerce, 
and civilisation. In point of &ct, the French king 

V 

* A. D. 1152. 
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possessed, at ifaat tfanie, notfiing to t&e soifth of the 
Ldre. He had, it is trae,..a sMendnly over tbe 
greater number of the various petty potentates sgnaong 
yrhom that fine country was divided ;— Jiwit it was htfle 
mote than nominal, and frequently resiirted and dis- 
. puted, even to that limited extent. In the presait 
instance, Louis endeavoured to exett^ if not to ptret<^h, 
the rights of a suzerain over a vassal— by comnumdiiiig 
Henry not to marry without his consent. But as the 
practical ea^nt of these rights tiras usually commaisu<<> 
rate with the power of the respective parties, Henry 
paid no sort of attention to this mandate; — but, having 
married Eleanor, did homage to the French king for 
the possessions which he had gained through her. 

To the inhalntimts of Acq^itaine, this change of 
husbands, on the part of thdr duchess, was by no means 
displeasing. It seems to have been the universal line 
of policy of the petty independencies in the south of 
France, to endeavour to ally themselves as much as 
possible with potaitates at a distance from th^r fron* 
tier-, and to shun connection M^th those in nearer neigh- 
bourhood. They felt that their libertias, even their 
distinctive existence, were likely to merge in^ a great 
neighbouring power, while from a distant ruler 'they 
had nothing 6f thisJdnd to fear; and he, at the'same 
tiniej would be able to protect them from encroach- 
ments on the former part, and would have a personal 
interest in doing so. Thus, therefore, the Acquitainsr 
—however they might have preferred a chief bom 
among themselves, — received, with pleasure rather than 
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^harwise, the aBsomptiem by Henry of the title 
iand powers of duke, wjiidi, acocnrding to the ou£h 
toms of the time, Im late marriage entitled him to 
assume. 

Not long after this event, Henry became Count of 
Anjou, by the death of his father; on the condition, 
however, (to which he 8W<»re) of yiel<£ng it to his 
younger brother Gieofi^ey, ais soon as he succeeded to 
the ^ngHsh crown. This stipulation he liever fulfilled ; 
but, exercising the right of the strongest, he retained 
the inheritance of his brother by force; after whose 
death, he still further extended his possessions in 
-France, by the acquisition of Britanny. This origi- 
liated in the pretended ri^t ci Henry to the small 
county of Nantes; which, detaching itself from 
tJeltic Britanny, pf which it had been only a forced 
appendage, had called Geoffrey of Anjou, the dispos* 
sessed.ln*other, to be their Count. As the inhmtance 
of this very brother, did Henry claim Nantes and iu 
territory;— «nd by getting his foot into this stirrup, 
did he ultimately ride sufHreme over Britanny alto- 
gether. 

. Thus did he become possessed of the wh^Ie western 
coast of France, south of Picardy; and this was the 
zenith df the English power on the continent {H^*vi« 
oudy to the time of Heniy V. 

But, though the iqhabitaats of Acquitaine preferred 
the alliance of the English to that of the French king, 
they still looked back with regret to the times when 
they were governed by one of their own nation, diosen 
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by themsdves— to the times, in a word, of their Na- 
tional independence. To regain this they made several 
struggles; especially, they tock advantage of the 
dissension between Henry II. and his sons, to fiuth^ 
this purpose* The county of Poitou, which had been 
a part of Eleanor's dowry, as well as Acquitaine, had 
already been given to Prince Bichard, and the Ac- 
quitains more than once placed him at their head in 
their revolts against his father. Into the details of 
these revolts it is not my purpose here to filter; they 
were so frequent, their leaders changed sides to, fro^ 
and again,, so repeatedly, that the narrative of these 
wars becomes both intricate and wearisome. They pos- 
sess not unity either of principle or motives— ^no natu- 
ral chain of events; and the repeated and barefiKsed 
treacheries and perjuries would be ludicrous, if they 
were not disgusting. Henry, however, had, veiy 
early in the course of these contests, the advantage of 
dquiving the Acqiiitains of a national leader, round 
whom to gather^ whom they had at first found in the 
person of his wife. She fell into his hands at the 
commencement of the troubles of his family, and he 
retained her in confinement in England during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

4 

One more drcumstance it may be right to touch 
upon, concerning these disturbances in the continental 
^ssessions of Henry II* They prevented his dis- 
agreements with his sons bang so purely family 
quarrels, as they commonly appear to English histo- 
rical readers to be. National interests became in* 
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volved in th^oa^ whidi, though repeatedly betrayed 
and abandoned by those to whom they had been 
confided, still prevented the dissensions between Henry 
and his sons becomii^ merely parscHial *« 

The knights and barons of Acquitaine, indeed, 
Btrove to foment these animosities, in whidi the 

* 

Prench king continually todc part, for the purpose of 
which I have spoken above. The leading maxim of 
their policy was, that war between the two kings was 
the bei^t state of affairs for them, and this th^y always 
endeavoured to bring about by every means within 
their reach. Active, ard^it, clever, and indefati- 
gable, they never rested from the pursuit of thdr 
object One of the most celebrated names of the age, 
Bertrand de Bom, exerted idl his talents and en^- 
gies to this ead^ with a pertinacity and activity singu- 
larly restless and unceaang. By his genius for diplo* 
tnacy and Uterature he excited wars, wjuch his miUtary 
talents and courage furthered and supported. Lite* 
rature and diplomacy ware, indeed, in those days, and 

* The English Chroniclers, however, from not seeing^ or 
understanding these extraneous causes, always treat of these 
quarrels as entirely domestic, and, according to their custom* 
account for them supematurally . They describe them as a curse 
fated to rest upon the line of Plantagenet. A great-grandfather 
of Henry 11., theyisay, married the devil, in the shape of a noble 
lady, and, as Richard used to add in telling the story, *' What 
comes from the devil must go to the devil again.^* He considered 
his hrnHy being always at daggers-drawing as their peculiar 
inheritance. •* What! would you rob me of my birthright?" he 
asked one who wished to reconcile him to his father ; " it is the 
birthright of our race to be at variance T' 
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in that oountxy, ccnijoined in a very curious and 
eftctive manner. SirverUe^ were^ amcH^ those who 
ccdtiyated the LangueePOcj (then spoken over more 
than half of the countries compri«d in «K,deni 
France,) seiioudiy employed in the furtherance of 
d^lomatic objects; and it would appear that no other 
means of excitation were so efficacious. The sirventes 
of Bertrand de JBom, altenmtely biting and sarcastic^ 
nai laudatory and exhorting, had a vf^ry material and 
demonstrable influence on the a£Pairs of his country* 
during the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. on 
the one side, and of Louis VII. and Philip Augustus 
on the other. Nay, even sovereigns did not disdain 
^o employ these compositions on affairs of state* 
Richard I. and the Daiqihin of Auvergne mutually 
accused each other of mutual In'each of faith in sirventes 
composed by themsislves. It was only at a subse* 
quent pmod, wh^n, in the middle of the fourte^ith 
century, an abcnrtive attempt to revive the poetry and 
langua^ of the Troubadours was made by the insti* 
tution of the floral games at Thoulouse, — ^it was only 
then that poetry received the lighter title of " la gaie 
science,'' {lo gay saber) . It was at this time employed, 
as I have shown, in the gravest and most important 
subjects. 

. Th^ repeated revolts, however, which took place in 
Acquitaine, during the latter part of the reign of 
Henry II«, did not take it from under subjection to 

* All poetry not of lofe was thus denominaiedy as beingf of an 
inferior order to what was written on that commanding' theme. 
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the £ngli^ crown. On the oobtnuy, it iras destined 
to remain attached to our kings, afiter thebr dd iidbte- 
ritance of Normandy was wrested from them, aod 
incoi^rated with France. 

The immediate cause of this loss was the death of 
Arthur of Britqnnj. When Richard I. was (dUded 
in Limousin, John was at once recognised aa king of 
EngUmSi^ and as duke of Normandy and Acquitaine. 
The law of primogeniture had not, at that p^od, by 
any means acquired the force and the consistency 
which afterwards accrued to it; and in this, as in 
%cfme other instances in early histoiy, the claims of 
the nearer in blood, though not in succession, seem 
^scarcely to have been questioned. To Britanny, how- 
ever, Arthur had succeeded quite in infancy; and on 
the death of his unde Richard) Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maine attached themselves to him, in preference to 
remaining under the Norman yoke* Acquitaine, how- 
ev^, went, with Ncmnandy and England, to John. 
The same causes which had dirinclined Anjou, Tou« 
raine, &c., from the English connection, had operated 
to retain Acquitaine,— the desire, namely, of national 
government, Aftar the death of Henry II«, Eleanor 
had been released from confinement, and had, during 
the reign of Richard, given to the Acquitains at least 
some semUance of being ruled by one of themselves. 

Arthur was, for some time, alternately protected and 
be^yed by Philip Augustus, according to the flue* 
tuations of the political interests of the period. At 
l^t, when m the hands of his unde John, he died in 
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a sudden and mysterious maaner. Whether he met 
his death by natural disease^ by an acddait in endea- 
vouring to escape, or by foul means [through the in- 
strumentality of John, it is, I think, at this distance 
of time, impossible to determine. It is certain, how- 
ever> that the king of England was loudly accused of 
the murder, especially by the Bretons, whose national 
partiality for Arthur almost amounted to a supersti- 
tious feeling. Philip, always eager to lower the 
Norman power in France, cited John to appear before 
the peers of France at Paris, as his vassal for Nor- 
mandy^ to answar the accusations charged against him 
with respect to Arthur. John, as had been antid- 
patedy did not appear, and all his possessions in 
France were declared forfeit to the suzerain, in con- 
sequence of his default. Philip proceeded to enforce 
this forfeiture, by marching an army into Normandy; 
and never was the pusillanimity of spirit with which 
John is reproached by English historians more mani- 
fested than on this occasion. He made no sort of 
resistance to the progress of the French arms; nay, 
did not even afford succour to the toMmsVhich made 
a brave defence on his behalf, and which sent to 
entreat it from him. 

Thus did the English kings cease to be duikes of 
Normandy. The latter province, in despite of the many 
points of collision which existed between it and France, 
properly so called, became amalgamated with it in a 
period ^gularly short. Before half a century had 
elapsed, the feelings of the Normans were completely 
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identified with those of the Fraich, and became entirely 
sundered and foreign from their ancient brethren on 
the other side of the channel. 

But Acquitaine still remained* Foitou, indeed, 
passed undet the power of the French king; but fur- 
ther it did not extend. One of the m6st important of 
the many errors which arise, in reading the history of 
early times, from giving modem significations to words, 
is with reference to the kingdom of France. Even at 
the period of which I am treating, the beginning of 
the 13th century, it was only slowly, and by degrees, 
extending itself to the south of the Loire. When 
Philip Augustus embarked for Palestine, France, 
strictly so called, did not possess a single port on the 
Mediterranean; nay, it did not reach to within many 
leagues of it. By the death of Arthur and the for- 
feiture of John, Poitou was no^ added to Philip's 
dominions; and as they thus adjoined Acquitaine, 
the people of the latter country, true to the prin- 
ciple I have more than once alluded to, adhered the 
more closely to England, in consequence of the nearer 
neighbourhood of France. 

During the reign of Henry HI., there seems to have 
been but sb'ght variation in the state of Acquitaine. 
It is, however, a circumstance worthy of remark, that 
the first ill-blood between that prince and Simon de 
Montfort, which produced consequences of such vast 
importance, arose on the subject of Crascony. Some 
of the barons of that province having rebelled against 
the king of England, he sent De Montfort thither, to 
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leduice tbem to obedielic^. ' This he acooudpliahed with 
great rapidity ct success; but his subsequent goyam- 
ment was so oppressive and cruel, that the Gascon^ 
seat oommiBsioners into England to sustain accusations 
against him. On the trial which ensued, when De 
Moatforf s influ^ice with the barons caused faim to be 
acquitted, occurred that cqpen quarrd, accompanied 
with most violent and abunve language on both iddes, 
which was never afacerdy made up. 

When De Montfort was removed from his govern- 
ment in Gascony, the barons again revolted, and 
invited the kii^ of Castille to take possession of their 
country, — who had some obsolete claim to it, grounded 
on an alleged grant from Henry II. In concert with 
the revolted barons, he made himself master of several 
strong places; and was proceeding in his career of 
success, when he was checked and overcome by . a 
powerful expedition which Henry III. brought from 
England. The latter prince recovered, in a short 
time, all that had been lost; and compelled the king 
of Castille formally to renounce all claim to Gascony. 
The peace was cemented by a marriage between Prince 
Edward and Eleanor of Castille — a marnage, which 
subsequently proved of such happy fortunes. 

The affairs of Acquitaine seem to have gone on very 
peaceably from this time* till, in the middle of the 
subsequent reign, when Edward I. was immersed in 
his Scottish projects, Philip the Bold took advantage 

* A.D. J25d-4. 
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of a (piarrel tietween th6 crews of a Ftench and an 
English vessd, near Bayoime, to {»rdseeate the ambi* 
tious views ¥^ch the kings ct Fitmee had long had 
upon Acquitaine. He acccmiingly sent a citation to 
Edward to appear before him at l^aris, as bis vassal 
for the duchy of Acq^itaine, to ani^wef for the out- 
rages coDp^mitted by his Gaso^ subjects. With this 
Edward did not choose to compLjf \ but he sent lus 
brother Edmimd, Earl of J^ancast^, to Paris, to 
negotiate on the subject. FhiUp, however, who was 
exceedingly irritated, would hdten to no reasonable 
terms; and the Earl had already set off xm his return 
to England, when the two queens (consort atnd mother) 
interposed, and^ through thar active mediatimi, finally 
accomplished a pactficati^cv. 

This business was one oi the few in which Edward 
I. was foiled. He wf^ ind^, colQpletety over* 
readied, by a piece of bad fm);b on the part of the 
French idngy quite as flagrant as any of those far 
whidi his own father had be^ ^ notorioils. Philip 
alle^^i^ that he had real.oause of grievanee ngiinst 
the Gascons, for their conduct towards his sul^ts,-^ 
it was agreed that, to save the p(»nt of hondur; the 
duchy should be yielded up into his hands; in con^- 
decation.of which it shtHild be immecUately Te8ix»red'. 
As soon,, however I ^ the French king had obtained 
possession, all restoration was flatly refused; and i^ 
war, in consequence, ensued, with various fluotuatiom 
of success, — which was concluded by the matters in 
dispute being referred to the arbitration of the Pope. 
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The Pope ultimately decreed, [A.D. 1899,] '* I. That 
King Edward, bang then a widower, should marry 
the French king's* sister Margaret. II. That Prince 
Edward, the king'^s eldest son, should, at a convenient 
time, marry the lady Isabel, the Frendi king's daugh- 
ter; and. III. That the king of England should make 
reparation for the French ships taken at the beginning 
c^ the war, and that sundry towius in Gascony should 
be put into the Pope's hands, that it might be un- 
derstood unto whom (he right appertained.'* 

But this last -article ranained littie better than a 
dead letter— the French king refusing to give up the 
towns which he held, and Edward, consequently, not 
paying compensation for the ships. About two years 
afterwards, however, the French king and the Pope 
quarrelling, the former feared that tiie pontiff would 
.^^xcite Edwa^ to make war upon him, on account of 
the retention of Grascony, and he accordingly yielded 
it up at once into his hands. The town of Bordeaux 
had, shordy before, driven out the French; and now, 
of their own accord, returned under the government 
' of the English, to whom, at all times, they showed 
particular attachment. 

In the reign of Edward II., another somewhat simi- 
lar attempt was made to deprive England of her sway 
in Acquitaine, arising, like the former, &om the 
anomalous cliums of suzerainty over an independent 
monarch. Upon the refusal of Edward, grounded 

'* Plulip le Bel had, in the mean time, Bucceeded to bis father. 
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upcm some irregularity of the summons, the French 
King sent a ocmnderaUe army into the south, which 
took possesion of the Agenms, and threatened the 
whok Duchy of Acquitaine. After considerable nego- 
tiations, the queen was sent over to her brother, to , 
endeavour to bring matters to an amicable issue ; and 
it was ultimately agreed that the king of England 
shoidd cede his continental dominions, consisting of 
the duchy of Acquitaine and the county of Ponthieu, 
to his eldest son, who i^ould do homage for them to 
the French king; but that if die young prince died 
before his father, these territories should then revert 
to him. 

Thus Edward III. became possessed of these French 
dominions before he succeeded to the throne of Eng- 
land. The great contest that ensued for the succession 
to the French crown, gave an entirely new complexion . 
to the nature of the king's dominions on the ccmtinent : 
and, in this place, th^ come very prominently forward 
upon the^surfSfUie of our naticmal history. The main 
interest, indeed, of that history lies, with a few inter- 
vening exceptions, in its foreign wars, for upwards oi 
f^ century from this period. For, it is not until the ulti- 
inale expulsion of the English, in the reign of Henry 
YI., that the curtain can be considered as having finally 
fallen upon the great drama begun at the accession of 
Philip de Yalois. The fortunes of Acquitaine were so 
particularly intertwined with the chain of these events, 
that I do not think it impertinent to introduce here, a 

brief 
Vol.. L c 
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DIGRESSION ON THE CLAIM OF EDWARD III. TO THB 

CROWN OP FRANCE. 

In order distinctly to lay before the reader the order 
of desoent from whidi this daim arose, I subjoin a 
table which will, I think, make it more dear dum any 
verbal detail : — 

Philip thi Bold, King of France. 

PMEp th« Fair, Kmgr of France. GhaTlea, 

II . ■ ■' ' A.I I I ■ ' -I Count de 

1 I I i Yalois, 

Louis Hutin, Philip the Long, Charles the Fair, Isabel, his brother. 

King of France; King of France ; King of France } married to I 

died in 1316, diedinl32L died in 1318; Edward II. Philip de 

I > ■ " ^ " — ^ leaving an only of England. . Valois. 

Jane, married I . , „ I danghter who had j' 

toPhilipi Count Joan, mamed Margaret, noissiM. £dwardlil.- 
ofEvreox. to Endes IV. married 
I Duke of to Louis, Count 
Charles, called Bmrgondjr. of Flanders. 

the Bad, King U * t • incAi 

ofNayarre, Philip, Count Louis, of Mftle. 

bom 1333 of Artois, bom Count of Flan- 

in 1338. ders, bora 1330. 

Edward III. at first grounded bii^ claim upon his 
bang the male nearest in blood to the last king, who 
was capable of succeeding — ^he being bis nephew, and 
Philip de Valois his cousin-german. According to the 
phraseology in which the dispute was conducted, he 
•claimed not by right of representation (i. e. as r^pre^ 
senting his mother) but by right ot proanmity. The 
objections to this confused mode of argument appear 
to me to be unanswerable. Edward's right was derired 
through his mother ; his claim, therefore, in fact, rested 
on his being grandson to Philip the Fair (father 
of the three last kings,) and consequently his heir iri 
preference to bis nephew* The first objection setuf 
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against this was the celebrated Salic Law — ^which ex« 
eluded femiJes from succession to the crown of France. 
it being evident, however, that if the right of female 
succession were established, the daughters^ of any of 
the three last kings would have a claim preferable te 
Jiis own, Edward admitted the authenticity of tbft 
Salic Law, as far as it regarded the exclusion of fe^ 
males themselves; but he alleged that this was On 
.account of ^Mhe natural imbecility of thar sex,^' and 
did not apply to their heirs, though it did to then^ 
■selves. To this was opposed the almost universal 
usage of feudal inheritance ; and the doctrine that no 
.person could transmit a right which was not vested in 
himself. The extreme confusion that would arise frond 
i^uch a preposterous principle of succession is demon* 
frt;rated by the circumstances of the present case« Ac>- 
cording to this doctrine, Edward would have succeed- 
ed to the French crown in 1828, on the de&th of 
Charles the Fair ; but he would have been superseded 
by Louis of M&le, who was born in 1330, of Margaret, 
second daughter of Charles,— -who again must have 
given place to his cousin Philip, Count of Artois, the 
son of CharWs eldest daughter— -who, in the very 
year of his Krth, must hi^ve yielded to Chaiies of 
Navarre, the grandson through a female of Louis 
Hutin, the last king who had inherited through a 
direct male line ! A reference to the foregoing table 
will set thi^ before the reisider at a glance. Recent 
drcumstances, also, had served to give peculiar force 
to the Salic Law. From Hugh Capet to Loms Hutin, 

C 2 
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the crown had descended from father to son through 
deren generations. At his death, his queen was 1^ 
prq;nant; and his broths was appointed to the re- 
gency, in order to await the burth of the idant, that 
its sex might be ascertained. The Queen produced 
a boy : but he died at the expiration of a few days ; 
and Philip the Long was then declared king. In the 
interim (17th July, 1816) a council, at which all the 
princes of the blood and the great barons assisted, 
determined that, if the queen bore a female, the crown 
of France descended of right to Philip the Long ; but 
that that of Navarre would belong to Jane, daughter 
of Louis Hutin, as females were not excluded from 
that crown. 

Notwithstanding this, on the death of the infant 
son of the queen, the Duke of Burgundy, who 
was maternal uncle to Jane, protested against Philip 
being crowned, until his mece^s claims had been 
investigated — ^although he had himself coindded 
in the decision of the council. Philip the Long, how- 
ever, to set the question for ever at rest, convoked an 
assembly of all the great nobles of the state, including 
the bishops, and the University of Paris. This was 
held on the Snd of February, 1817; when it was una- 
nimously decided, ^^ That the laws and the customs 
inviolably observed among the French, excluded fe- 
males from the crown.**' To this decision the Duke 
of Burgundy and the Count de la Marche, (after- 
wards king, as Charles IV. or Le Bel») who had joined 
in his former remonstrance subscribed. 
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Pbilip the Long also ^ed without male issue ; and 
his Inrother, Charles the Fair, succeeded without op- 
positioD. He i^so died, leaving only a daughter, and 
his widow pr^nant. It was now that the daim of 
Edward III. was first brought forward. For, as it 
was intended to appoint to the regency the prince 
who would succeed in the event of the queen bearing a 
daughter, Edward asserted that that person was hinv- 
self. He sent, in consequence, ambassadors to Paris, 
who pleaded his cause before the peers of France, in a 
solemn hearing of the cause, when the regency was 
conferred upon Philip de Valois. The queen was 
i^elivered of a daughter — and Philip then succeeded 
to the crown. 

Some months after this accession, Edward did 
homage to Philip as King of France, for his Duchy of 
Acquitaine — thereby acknowledging the right of that 
prince. He was, at that time, engaged in wars with 
Scotland, and was also very young, and but recently 
seated on the thrmie. When, therefore, heassumed the 
title of King of France, in ISSQ^ he plended these dr- 
cumstances as having enforced his previous submissic»i. 
We. will admit for a moment the excuse of present 
necessity (the excuse of all others to be admitted 
with the most jealousy) for this acknowledgment, — 
and still upon his own shewing, and indeed upon each 
and every view of the question, the right of Edwiurd was 
utterly null and futile. Admitting the Safic law 
fully^ Philip was the rightful heir ; denying it fully, 
Jane, the daughter of Louis Hutin--^md the two last 



kiogd bad been usurpers ;— admitting it partially, (to 
tb^ exclusion, namely, af females, but not <^ their 
male bars) Cbarle$ of Navarre,-^wbo,^t dmt time, was 
fieveii yeaifs old. As fc^.tb^ j^gon of proanmity, 
witbout tradpg whence that proximity arope^ it is a 
principle too extrayagapt even to be discussed ; and, 
indeed, th^ case was really argued on the ground of 
females . transmitting their rights, as brfore stated, 
purely, therefore, it is clear that there never was a 
claim less founded than that of Edward III. to the 
crown of France. 

Wholly untenable, however^ as it was, — ^perhaps no 
other rec(mled iu history ever occasioned such long 
and such bloody wars. 

Of the earlier portion of this penod of history, we 
are highly and deservedly proud, — ^and concerning il 
French writars, even to the present tune, are sore 
and tetchy. We are accustomed to speak of these 
glories and successes with great detail, and in a tone 
of unmixed triumphant paniegyric; — and we are 
equally given to reproach the Fr^ich with their en*- 
deavours to argue down the merit and extent of those 
victories and conquests. But while we do this, we 
unconsdously fall into the opposite extreme, to a de* 
gree of which we ourselves, probably, axe little aware^ 
Every child, as soon as it can lisp, is taught stories of 
the Black Prince,— -and o£ the battles of Crecy and 
ni Poitiers. But it is, I take it, at a much later p^iod 
of hbtorical study that we are made acquainted with 
the vpeed, suddenness, and Almost unintarypted 



course of the reverseft by which those successes wei^ 
foUowed^ and their effects lost. The military genius of 
Edward III. and of his son was ^at and signal ;— - 
aqd it is equally unworthy of the dignity of the 
French, as French^ and inconsistent with truth, — ^for 
them to represent thdr ancestors as being conquered, 
and half their kingdom converted into a foreign pro- 
vince, by the skill, courage, and conductof two princes, 
whom they would fun picture as possessing only the 
rufiSanly courage of bandits, and the miserable and 
sneaking craft of a couple of pettifogging scriveners. 
It is in this tone that several of their writers afiSsct to 
fpeak of the two Edwards. Nay, to the father, some 
of th^m deny even the very common (in those ages 
almost universal) merit of physical courage. 

An ingenious writer ''^ (whose curious labours af- 
ford ccmsiderable information with respect to that 
period) endeavours to insinuate that Edward III. was 
m<»re careful of his person than he ought to have 
been, both at the siege of Calais, and at Crecy. 
.The latter extraordinary assertion he rests on the 
well-known fact, that the King was not person^y in 
action, but remaiqed within distance to direct the 
operations of the field, at the head of the reserve ;— - 
and that the troops ^joined battle,^ as the phrase was, 
under the personal command and leading of his sop. 
In the early part of the day, the Prince's line was 
hard-pressed, and those about him sent for succour 

* M.<le St* Foixr-Esaaifl Historiques sor Parig. 
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to the King. In the mean time^ the second Hne 
moved forward to the Prince'a assistance. The King^ 
*^ who was on a little windmill hill/^ as Froisaart ex« 
presses it, gave an answer equally characteristic of 
what, in modem times, is called ^^ conduct,^ as well as 
magnanimity. The messenger said, ^^ Sir, the Earl 
of Warwick, the Earl of Oxford, Sir Reynald Cob- 
ham, and other such as be about the Prince your son, 
are fiercely fought withal, and are sore handled; 
wherefore they desire that you and your battle will 
come and join them. For if the Frendimen increase, 
as they doubt they will, your son and they shall have 
much ado.'^ Then the King said, <^ Ii^ my son dead, 
or hurt, or on the earth felled ?^ " No, Sir," quoth 
the knight, ** but he is hardly matched; therefim he 
hath need of your aid." ** Well," said the King, 
'^ return to him and to them who sent you hither, and 
say to them that they send no more to me, for any 
adventure that falleth, as long as my son is alive. 
And also say to them, that they suffer faun this day 
to win hb spurs; for, if God be pleased, I will thb 
joum6e be his, and the honour thereof, and to them 
that be about him.'' The result is well known ; — 
and this, which all our writars cite to the King's 
honour, — ^M. de St. Foix wishes to warp into a mark 
of over-caution for his personal safety. Now, there 
probably never was an engagement m which a reserve 
was more needed, if subsequent discomfiture had 
ensued. For the French were far the more nume- 
rous, and were animated by very strong feelings of 
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Imimofiity against thdr enemy. M. de St. Foix says, 
* Fannee qui oombattit k Cr^y, rassembl^ k k h&te, 
iftait nontbreuseen luMnmes, et faible en soldats^-^ 
Nous avicHis k notre tSte trois rois, beaucoup de 
jHinces, et de seigneurs, — etpas un g^n^ral." This 
is most true — and for that reason we should the less 
impute blame to Edward for acting the part of a skil- 
ful general instead of that of a dashing soldier of 
fortune. If his rival Philip had followed his example 
more, the result of their contest might have been very 
different* But he was exactly a brave and daring 
soldier, widiout any of those high mental qualities 
which give additional dignity and moral value to phy^ 
meal contempt of, or insensibility to, danger. Now 
Edward united both in a degree probably unknown 
since the days of his renowned grandfather. Wh^i 
he did err, however, it was on the side of too great 
exposure of his person; as his romantic combat with 
Sir £u8tM» de Ribeaumont sufficiently proves.'*' 

The snear at Edward III., with respect to Calais, 
is fcnr not giving up all the advantages of his en- 
trenchments, made with a skill little common indeed 
in those days, to go forth beyond them to fight in 
angle combat with Philip,— or with a given number 
of knights on each side ! The military merit of the 
^nes before Calais may be estimated, by the circum- 
stance of Philip, after vainly attempting to draw 
Edward from his position, and equally failing in his 

• See Note [5] to Hie foMowing story. 
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^deavours to iiegotiat^-*<-withdrawiiig from befan^ 
then,, and diA^iding his «ray in despair I This. 
Assuiredly^ ah^ws a lack o{ military skill and mental 
courage, almost buffipient to ^cQount for the extraor^ 
dinary losses of his rdgn. To all his challenges and 
^nbassies, Edward's answer was invariable ; it mi/i^ht 
also be termed < one and indivisible,' as the F^h 
afi^wards, somewhat enigmatically, styled their re- 
public. But let M. de St. Foix speak for himself : — ^ 
he -says, *^ On examina de touscot^s les retranchem^ia 
d^Edouard ; ils ^taient inattaquables^ C*est alcnrs que 
Philippe lui enroya diff^rens cartels ; son unique r^. 
ponse fut toujours, quHl 4tait Id pour prendre C^lcds, 
et non pour se battret** He adds-r^^^ Philippe d^cam-» 
pa au bout de six semaine^ voyant qu'il ne pouvait 
attirer son ennemi k aucune sorte de combats, et 
qu^il ^toit absdument impossible de le forcer danii 
ses lignes. Les assi^gis, n^ajrant plus aucune es« 
perance, d^mand^rent k coiHtuler." He then proceed? 
to comment, with far more deserved and successful 
severity, against the cruelty manifested by tbe-Eli^ 
At that celebrated surrender :— the ehief blot upon his 
character as a man, and which would, if ultimately 
earned into e£Fect, have been a deep one indeed ypon 
our annals.^ But, in this cade, as in so many othets^ 

K 

^ It has been doubted, however, whether Edward, in point of 
faot, meant to have the citizens of Calais executed. Froissart;, 
Ifrom whom the story it copied bj subsequent historians, is not 
implicitly to be trusted on points which tend to heighten tiie 
€^c^ofhis narrative* Ho riway^ prefers the most/omantic 
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^ aoft fmd merpiful spirit of Woman mterpoeed to 
mitigate and arrest the st^m severity of masculine 
passion, — and, in. the person, too, of one vho had so 
recently disphyed the resolution and firmness, X 
might almost say the courage, which in men are so 
often united with mercy,-— though they are seldom^ 
perhaps, joined to the gentleness of the female nature. 
With her, courage is apt to degenerate into ferodty, 
and, on ^e other hand, timidity into weakness and 
fiaar. But in this case, the wife^s feminine feeling sofu 
ened the rigorous crudty of the husband — ^the Queen^s 
pleading for Mercy caused the King not to forget 
Justice. 

I have not commented upon the absurd degree intd 
which M. de St. Foix has pushed national prejudice 
in the passage I have last quoted. It is quite needless^ 
I am sure, to point out the relative figure which is made 
\)y the object of his partiality and that of his censure* 
According to his own shewing, it was only afta* the 
(Strength of Edward's entrenchments was found to 

version of a story ; and to that taste several writers baye at<* 
tributed the colours given to this event. Moreover, the tale, as 
he tells it, is to the praise of his peculiar patroness, Philippa of 
Haluault. The having the feet and head bare, and a rope' 
jrqund ther neck, were ordinary marks of humiliation on such 
occasions ; — and it is certainly out of character for the prince 
who succoured the " useless mouths" which the year before 
Were turned out of Calais, to hang its chief citizens merely 
for a gallant defence ; — a conduct which, on numberless occa- 
sions, Edward showed himself so prone to admire. I have,, 
however, in my comments on M. de St. Foix, taken the story as 

kis usually tpl4t 
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have effectually insuredjum i^ainst suocewflul attaek^ 
that Philip sent to defy him — ^first to march out with 
his aimy to contend in the plain, and afterwards to 
single c(»nbat. It is quite impossible for any thing to 
tell more favourably for the Englifih king than his 
whole conduct up to the period of the surrender. He 
had in vain endeavoured^ when he first laid siege to the 
town, to take it by force. Having found the futility 
of such an attempt, he formally invested it ;— «nd 
with, as has been seen, a greater degree of military 
science and skill, than would, A priori^ have beoi re- 
garded as possible in such an age. Perhaps, the lack 
of it on die part of his adversaries may have contributed 
to the idea of his lines being so perfectly impregnable 
— They were even considered unattackcMey — ^a wcwrd 
little in consonance with that desperate courage, — that 
love of ^^ seeking bubble reputation even in the can- 
non^s mouth,"*^ which M. de St. Foix would fain ascribe 
to FhUip de Valois. It was somewhat less than the 
worthy conduct of a general, to permit his enemy the 
leisure to form such entrenchments, and then, when he 
was on the point of reaping the advantage of his skill, 
labour, and patience — ios the aege lasted a year 
— ^to expect that he would yield up the benefit 
of them all, and come out to fight him hand to 
hand ! It will be recollected, also, that when Edward 
first had laid claim to the crown of France, — when it 
might be considered more as a personal quarrel, and 
the result a personal advantage to him or to Philip,— 
he had sent to offer to settle th^ claim by this arbitre- 
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meUt of anus, — ^which was then, to a cert^ d^ree, con- 
sidered as an ajqpeal to heaven. Philip, very rightly as I 
think, refused and even ridiculed the challenge ;* — he 
was then in the better situation of the two. But it is, 
as it appears to me, a necessary sequitur that Edward 
should refuse (he did not do so with insult) a similar 
proposition, when the chances of war had turned so 
extraordinarily in his favour. The whole of M. de St. 
Foix^s reflections on Edward's challenge to Philip, as 
compared with Philip*s subsequent one to Edward, 
are so ludicrously applicable, mutatis mtUandis, to 
the converse case, that we are tempted to come to the 
same conclusion, though apjdied very differently : 
<^ Quel ncMn donne-t^n k un hcmlme qui envoye un 
cartd, quand il est intimement persuade que celui k 
qui il Taddresse, ne pent pas etre assez extravagant 
pour t'accepter P^' But no— -the name which M. de St. 
Foix would in^nuate, was never at any time applicable 
to either prince ; or, at all events, if it be to the one, it 
must, by an unavoidable consequence,be so to the other. 
Philip's conduct in 1347 was precisely similar to 
Edward's in 1340 — only with this difference, that his 
challenge came from him with a worse grace, as he had 
refused that of the other on the ground of his bring 
Edward'^s liege-lord — which no reverses of war, uncon* 
firmed by treaty, could alter, if so the case were. 

* Froissart says, he first accepted it, and then failed to come^ 
—but this probably was not the case. The transaction took 
place before Froissart wrote from his own knowledg'e, (when, 
indeed, he was about three years old,) and, from many circum* 
Itances, one would be inclined to doubt iU 
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But enough of this. — There is assuredly suffidetit 
glory undisputedly the due of both nations, to giye them 
jfiilly abundant laurels, without this eternal envious bick- 
ering, and picking at the leaves of each other's chaplet. 
Physical courage, — ^mere physical, brute courage,— 
is a qualification which man has in common with all 
other male animals. The absence of it is more t€^ 
marked than its possession. At all events, it is a qua^ 
iity which the humblest soldier in every army must and 
does possess to fully an equal extent with the general 
'who leads him. It is strange that this, which is so 
^If-evident, should be so generally overlooked : — at 
least one would suppose that it is so^-^nr there Would 
liot be so much stress laid upon nobles and kings not 
being deficient in that quality which is possessed by 
nine-tenths of their male subjects ^though perhiqps^ in 
different manners, shades, and even degrees. But it 
is the mind which gives direction, dignity, and use* 
fulness to the impulses of animal nature-— and, with 
respect to personal bravery, more, probably, than all. 

Surely, thien, it is unworthy to endeavour to pick to 
pieces the fame justly acquired in contests agcdnst our 
own nation. If it have been our chance to be beaten, 
it is better to acknowledge the merit of our victor 
than to fall upon ^ the other horri of the dilemma— 
namely, that we have been vanquished by an unworthy 
enemy. The French, most assuredly, n^ed not be 
reduced to this : they have enough and to spare of 
inilitary glory, without representing the Black Prince 
and his father as mere moss-troopers* It is tru^ that 
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the ravages of France by otir armies were awfuDy 
devastating; but they are to be attributed rather to 
the barbarous manna*s of the age in general, than to 
any peculiar ferocity of the individual commanders. 

On our part, we are to be reproached with sins ci 
omission, not of actual misrepresentation. We do not 
attempt to blacken or undervalue Charles V. and Du 
^uesclin ; but we say very little on the subjects The 
successes of the two Edwards are receded and studied 
with the greatest minuteness of detail; but the re^ 
verses, which, in their consequences, if not in brilliancy, 
were of equal extent, are slurred over so as to leave 
scarcely any impression on the mind. The former 
topics occupy half a volume; the latter scarcely a 
page.* Is this just ? Is this wise ? Surely, ail 
national glory is more correctly, nay more highly, 
valued, when rigidly measured by the standard of 
inquiry and of truth. I question, indeed, very much 
the soundness of those national feelmgs which -would 
betray us into such absurdities as tbose which 1 have 
just exposed in M. de St. Foix — a writer, on otho* 
points, of sound and candid views, as wdl as of much 
curious knowledge of historical antiquities. 

Another fault of omission, also, we are guilty of, 



♦ In Hame, this is particularly remarkable. His whole his* 
'tory iof the rei^ of Richard II. is singularly meagfre and jejtue. 
He eottfiaes ynuielf almost entirely to the domestic transactions ; 
and g^ives only a few sentences to the foreign wars. The effect 
of this is, that we lose the thread of that great contest ; and do 
not know where we are, when it k renewed under Henry Vr > 
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with respect to these wars; and, in part, it relates 
immediately to Acquitaine : — I mean that we scarcely 
ever take into considerati<m the great proportion which, 
after the accession of John, the Gascons (to say no^ 
thing of other foreign troqps, mercoiaries, vassals, &c) 
bore in the armies led by English commanders. At 
the battle of Poitiers, especially, their service was most 
distinguished; anditistobefearedthat,afiterthepeace, 
their recompense, in offices of trust in the admimstra- 
tion of their own country, was but little propmrtioned 
to the aid which they had rendered during the war. 

Into the events of these wars generally it is obvi- 
ously beside my purpose here to enter : it is only the 
part which Acquitaine bore in the contest, that comes 
within the scope of these remarks. And that province 
was distinguished, at its commencemait, during its 
course, and at its conclusion, somewhat remaricably. 
Some encroachments of Philip de Valois upon Guienne 
decided Edward upon engaging in the war, to which 
he was already so well inclined. It was in Guienne 
that the first dawn of success, whidi subsequently rose 
to so bright a meridian, beamed upon England, after 
the inefficient, and even disastrous^ attempts aa the 
frontiers of the Low Countries. And it waH on the 
side of Guienne that the chief cessions were made, at 
the peace of Bretigny — including that of the sujze- 
rainty of the whole. These provinces, joined to the 
former English possessions in that quarter, were erected 
by Edward III. into a principality for his celebrated 
souy who thenceforward added the title of Prince of 
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Acquitaine to that of Prince of Wales ; and came to 
hold his court at Bordeaux in 1361. 

It was, also, from Bordeaux that the Black Prince 
sallied, and to Bordeaux that he returned, on the 
occasion of the battle of Poitiers. The observations 
which I have thought needed on that subject, will be 
found in the notes appended to the narration of the 
battle. I shall now proceed to give some slight ac- 
count of the state of Acquitaine under the government 
of the Prince of Wales. 

Although Guienne seems to have been tolerably 
attached to the English, even to the end of their do- 
minion in that country, — the neighbouring province's 
displayed the greatest reluctance to their transference 
at the peace of Bretigny. They even mooted the 
question of how far their lawful suzerain possessed 
the right to make over that suzerainty to another. 
Neither did the government of the Prince of Wales 
tend to conciliate their affections. Every office, all 
descriptions of favour were conferred upon the Eng- 
lish, and upon some of those Gascon knights who had 
fought in their ]:anks during the preceding wars. The 
English barons and knights, in their turn, treated 
with extreme haughtiness the natives of the country ; 
—thus ever presenting to their minds that they were 
a conquered people, and galling at once every feeling 
of national and of personal pride. 

Thus indisposed as were men's minds towards the 
rule of the Black Prince, it needed but the occurrence 
of a direct grievance to call aU these scattered feelings 

Vol. I. D 
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into 6ne mass, to render tliem of available force and 
real injury. This arose from the expedition, of which 
the reader will find the account in the story I have 
intituled, " The Black Prince in Spain*" — ^an expedi- 
tion most needless in its origin, and most fatal in its 
ultimate results, but attended during its course with 
the most brilliant successes, and affording, perhaps, a 
higher specimen of the military genius of Edward 
thmi any of his exploits more immediately connected 
with the fortunes of England. At the battle of Crecy 
his father in fact commanded. The prince was at 
that time quite a boy, and, in evincing exceeding per^ 
sonal courage, did all that it was possible for him to do. 
If the battle of Poitiers displayed, as it undoubtedly 
did, equal skill and valour, still it shewed Want of 
conduct for him to have got into a position so fear- 
ful, as to have rendered imprudence on the part of 
his antagonists, equal in degree to His own talents, a 
necessary, adjunct to save his army from utter de- 
struction. But the Spanish expedition displays cme 
course of uninterrupted and (militarily speaking) 
deserved success, from first to last. The battle of 
Najara is, probably, one of the most brilliant victories 
of that warlike age. 

The circumstances of this campaign the reader will 
find very animatedly given in the account of it which 
I have selected from Froissart. 

But if the success of this imdertakii^ was great, so 
were the expenses attending it. The campaign had 
been made at the head of a large number of the com^ 
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panies* ; and these men, like the Swiss of modern 
days, were always most strict in exacting the price at 
which they sold their valour. Peter, the Cruel, aftet 
he had been re-established on his throne by th^ suc- 
cesses of Edward, failed in his promises to reimburs<e 
him. The latter, therefore, Was thrown upon his own 
resources, in ordeif to enlarge which he laid a tax of 
one liyre a year upon every hearth in his dominions. 
This was the one drop which made the cup run over ; 
many of the barons broke out into open resistance, 
and, sure of being supported by the French king in 
any attempt to weaken the power of the prince or oi 
his father, they appealed from the prince of Acqui- 
taine to Charles V., as lord paramount of the duchy. 

Charles received Xh&x claim, and summoned Ed- 
ward to Paris to answer to it ; and hence arose the 
great question of the infraction of the treaty of Bre- 
tigny. I do not think that I am blinded by national 
feelings when I say, that it seems to me quite clear 
that that treaty was broken by the French. The 
facts iqqpear to me to lead toi this conclusion, and it is 
the more naturally drawn, frdhi its being entirely their 
interest to infringe it, and that of the English tp observe 
it. In exchange for the empty assumption of the title 
of king of France, which he had never been able, 
with all his victories, to en&rce, and Ivhich there ap- 
peared no probability of his en£(»rcing,^-Edward III. 
had received a vast tract of most. fertile and valuable 
country, together with many important fortresses, in 

* See Historical Notice of the Companions, Vol. II. 
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full possession and soverrfgnty. The only stipulation 
on the other side was the renunciation above named. 
Which, therefore, had the most profitable bargain? 
Which w^s most likely to desire to retain things as 
they were? 

The only arguments alleged on the contrary side of 
the question, have always appeared to me to be no- 
thing but special pleading and chicanery. Shortly 
after the treaty of Bretigny, as some diflBculties arose 
in making good the transfer of some of the ceded 
places, a suspension of the formal mutual renunciation 
was agreed upon, with a proviso, that neither party, 
in the mean time, should make any use of the cli^ms 
to be renounced. The formal renunciation never, in 
fact, took place, but it was fully acted upon in spirit. 
Edward III. ceased to assume the title of king of 
France, and to quarter the arms of that kingdom in 
his escutcheon ; and the ceded provinces were erected 
into the Principality of Acquitaine, without either 
John, or' his son on his accession, ever thinking of 
claiming homage from the Black Prince. And on 
this absence of the interchange of formal renunciations, 
do the French writers rest their case of not having 
infringed the treaty of Bretigny. 

But that infraction, as it appears to me, is to be, if 
not justified, at least palliated, upon broader and more 
g^ersd grounds. The treaty was such as only the 
extremity of distress could have induced the French 
totx)nclude. It dismembered the monarchy, stripping" 
it oi fiome of its richest provinces, ^nd, in every re- 



I 
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spect) wa& so humiliating and injurious that> I think^ 
it must have been quite clear that the French would 
observe it no longer than their weakness compelled 
them to do so. There are some national feelings and 
interests which no treaties can bind^ when th^'force of 
circumsttgices in which they originated is removed. 
. The renewed war was as remarkable for the success 
of the French, as the former had been fen* that of the 
English — with this difference; there were no great 
battles, like those of Crecy and Poitiers — ^there were 
scarcely even any celebrated sieges, like that of Calais. 
But place after place fell — ^province after province was 
lost,-^till at last, of all their acquisitions and former 
possessions in France, the Edwards, at their death, 
retained only Bordeaux and Bayonne, with Calais 
and the circumjacent country. 

During the reign of Richard II., the French w^ 
was conducted on both sides with singular feebleness 
and inactivity. After the death of iCharles V., which 
happened in 1380, it sank almost into non-existence ; 
short truces were frequent, and at other times the 
military operations were rather of the nature of parti- 
saA warfare than those incidental to an international 
quarrel. One great attempt, indeed, was conceived 
on the part of France for the invasion of England ; 
but it fell abortive*. At length a truce of twenty-five 
years was agreed upon between the two countries in 
1396, oh the occasion of the marriage of Richard II. to 

* See Vol. IL, pp. 169 ct scq. 
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Isabel of France. Each party retained the territory of 
which they were in possession^ with the exception of 
Brest and Cherbourg, the former being restored to the 
duke of Britanny, the latter to the king of Navarre. 

Acquitaine, during this period, had more than the 
general share of war; Guienne, and Gascony especially, 
being subdivided into a great number of petty coun- 
ties, lordships, and chatelainries, were scenes of con- 
stant discord. Some adhered to the French side, 
some to the English^ and scmie to each alternately. 
The portion of territory in the possession of either 
power varied continually. That the English, however, 
always maintained a considerable footing in those 
parts, appears from the fact of Richard II. having 
made over to the duke of Lancaster (John of Gaunt), 
for life, the sovereignty of the duchy. This prince 
bad succeeded to the government and military com- 
mand of the southern provinces, on the departure oi 
the Black Prince in consequence of his declining 
health, shortly before his death. The cession of which 
I have just spoken was made, some years afta'wards, 
on the return of the duke of Lancaster from Spain, 
where he had been ineffectually prosecuting his claim 
to the crown of Castile, in right of his wife, who 
was daughter of Peter the Cruel*. The Acquitains, 
however, whether from personal dislike to the duke of 
Lancaster (whose character was by no means of a 
popular cast), or from disinclination to be separated 

* See Note [7] to the Black Prince in Spain. 
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from their connection with so great a power as that of 
England, remonstrated so strongly against the grant, 
that the king, with the concurrence of his uncle, 
revdced it. 

During the reign of Henry IV., the long truce was 
indeed broken, but with feeble efforts, and was 
speedily renewed. Henry, during the greater part 
of his reign^ was occupied in quelling seditions at 
home; and the imbecility of Charles VI., added to 
the anarchy arising from the furious contests of the 
factions of Burgundy and Armagnac, incapacitated 
the French from und^taking any enterprise of mo- 
ment. An attempt, it is true, was made upon Calais, 
by the Duke of Burgundy, and upon Guienne by the 
Duke of Orleans ; but they were both attended by 
unimportant results. 

Neither did the renewal of hostilities, under Henry 
v., nor the long wars which succeeded during his son's 
minority, materially affect the situation<of Acquitaine. 
The seat of war was nearly always to the north of the 
Loire, and never in Guienne, till the later successes of 
Charles VII., joined to the distraction of the English 
councils, from domestic feuds, induced that prince to 
send an army to invade this province, under the com- 
mand of the celebrated Dunois. The incidents of the 
surrender of Bordeaux and of Bayonne, sufficiently 
shew that their inhabitants would, to use the expres- 
sion of the time, gladly have remained ^^ English,^ 
had th^y been in any degree supported by us. With 
some account of these circumstances, I shall conclude 
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this, sketch of tlie history of our possessions in that 
quarter. 

Normandy having been entirely subdu/ed by the 
French in the year 1449-50, Charles VII. was en- 
couraged, by the disorders then raging in England *y 
to attempt the final expulsion of the English front 
Erance. Nothing remained to complete this but the 
subjugation of Acquitaine. 

The Count de Foix, the Count de Pentievre, the 
Sire d'Albret, and other captains, had already obtained 
isome advantages over our garrisons in those parts, 
when in the month of May, 1451, the king sent the 
famous JBastard of Orleans^ as his lieutenant-general, 
to complete the conquest. The English had still a 
very considerable party in the province. It had been 
attached to England for three hundred years ; and had 
during that time, in great measure, lost all commu- 
nity of feeling with its French neighbours. But the 
extreme disorders of the English government prevented 
J:heir devoting to this valuable possession even that 
moderate attention and assistance which would have 
preserved it theirs. 

The first considerable enterprise which the Count 
de Dunois undertook, was the siege of Blaye, which 
he reduced in a few weeks. Libourne, Fronsac, and 
Dax made but slight resistance. In short, the 
English very soon retained only Bordeaux and 
Bayonne ; and without much hope of preserving even 

* This WHS the period of Jack Cade's insurrection. 
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these. The inhabitant of Bordeaux evinced a dispo- 
sition to treat. The archbishop, and several of the 
principal persons of the town> at an interview with the 
Count de Dunois, agreed that if the place were not 
relieved by the English^ by the 23rd of June, Bor* 
deaux and all the fortresses of the duchy of Guienne 
should be delivered up to the King of France — on 
condition that the inhabitants should preserve the en- 
joyment of all their privileges and immunities ;— that 
all private property should be respected; — ^thatnonew 
taxes should be imposed ; — that a supreme court of 
justice, and a mint, shoiild be established at Bor- 
deaux ; — and that all persons, und^r this change of 
circumstances, might be allowed to go or stay at their 
pleasure. 

The 23rd of June being arrived, the Count Dunois 
presented himself before the gates of the city, with a 
mp^t numerous and brilliant suite of the chief officers « 
of his army. A herald, belonging to the place, first 
summoned the English succours three times in a loud 
voice ; and no one appearing, the principal persons 
both of the town and of the province opened the 
gates, and delivered the keys to the Count. Subse- 
quent ceremonies, both religious and civil, of great 
form and pomp, were gone through. AH the priinci- 
pal nobles of the country swore allegiance to the King 
of France, except the Captal de Buch, (one of the 
most celebrated names in th^ former wars, under the 
Edwards,) who, being a Knight of the Garter, con- 
sidered the oath as contrary to the statutes of the 
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ord^. He transmitted his lands to his sons, and 
transported his moveables to England. 

So strictly, indeed, were the mild conditions of the 
surrender observed by the Count Dunois, that a sol- 
dier, who attempted to pillage, was immediately exe- 
cuted on a new gallows, erected, on that occasion, for 
o£^der8 under the- French government. 

Bayonne did not hold out long aftar the fall of 
Bordeaux. On the SOth of August the gates were 
opened to the lieutenant-general ci the King of France. 
The surrender of the town was marked, as the con- 
temporary writers assert, by a supernatural portent. 
A white cross, the emblem of France, was observed 
by the whole town and army, in the skies^— a tjrpe, as 
they asserted, that God delivered the place to the 
French king, and commanded the inhabitants to 
abjure the red cross of England ! 

Thus ended the English Power in Acquitaine, after 
an existence of two hundred and ninety-nine years, 
Eleanor of Acquitaine having been married to Henry 
II. in the year 115S, and Bayonne having surrendered 
to the French arms, on the SOth of August, 1451*. 

• The inhabitants of Bordeaux revolted the followmgr year, 
and placed their town in the hands of the English. It was, 
however, speedilj and finally regained by the French ; and the 
e?ent is remarkable onlj as shewing the strong attachment of 
the Bordelais to England, and from the circumstance of the 
celebrated Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury) having been slain in 
the action which decided the contest. 
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CAP, I. 

t 

HOW THE BLACK PRINCE RODE IN BERRI. 

When the French king had made hi& 
1356 Jo^^J^^y* ^^^ reconquered towns and castles 
in Lower Normandy, pertaining as then to 
the King of Navarre, whom he held in prison, and 
was gone back to the city of Paris, — it was not long 
after but that he heard how the Prince of Wales, with 
a good number of men of war, was far entered into the 
country approaching the good ^city of Bern. Then 
the king said and sware that he would ride and fight 
with him whieresoever he found him. Then the king 
made again a special assembly of all nobles and such 
as held of him ; his commandment was that, all manner 
of excuses laid apart, his Ifetters once seen, every man 
on pain of his displeasure should draw and meet with 
him in the Marches of Blois and Touraine, for the 
intent to fight with the Englishmen. And the king, 
to make the more haste, departed from Paris and rode 
to Chartrep, to hear the better of surety what the Eng- 
lishmen did. There he rested, 4md daily men of war 
resorted thither from all, parts, as of Auvergne, Berri^ 
Burgandy, Lorraine, Hainault, Vermandois, Picardy, 
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Biitannjr, and Nonnandy ; and, ever as they came, 
they were set forward, and made their musters, and 
lodged m the country, by the .assignment of the mar- 
shals the Lord John of Clermont and the Lord 
Arnold d'Andrehen. The king also sent great pro- 
vision to all his fortresses and garrisons in Anjou, 
Poitou, I^aine, and Touraine, and into all the for- 
tresses where he thought the Englishmen should pass, 
to the intent to close the passages from them, and to 
keep them from victui^ that th^ should find no 
forage for them nor their horses. Howbeit,^for all 
that, the prince and his company, who were to the 
number of two thousand men of arms, and a. six thou- 
sand archers, rode at their ease, and had victuals 
enough — for they found the Country of Auvergne 
right plentiful ; but they would not tarry there, but 
went forth to make war on their enemies. They 
burnt and ravaged the country as much as they might; 
for, when they were entered into a town, and found it 
replenished of all things, they tarried there a two or 
three days to refresh them. When they departed, they 
would destroy all the residue, strike off the heads of 
the vessels of wine, and bum wheat, barley, and oats, 
and aU other things^ to the intent their enemies should 
have no aid therec^. And then they rode forth, and 
ever found good countries and plent^ul ; for, in Berri, 
Touraine, Anjou, Poitou, and Maine, is a very plen- 
tiful country for men of war. 

Thus the prince and his company rode onward, 
taking towns and castles by the way, and destroying 
the country, till they approached to Anjou, and to 
Touraine. The French king, who was at Chartres, 
departed and came to Bids, and there tarried tw6 
days, and then to Ambcnse, and the next day to 
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Lochea ; and then he heard how tfiat the prince was 
at Touraine, and how that he was returning by 
Poitou. Ever the Englishmen were accosted by certain 
expert knights of France, who alwHys made report to 
the king what the EngUshmen did. Then the king 
came to the Haye in Touraine^ and his men had 
passed the river of Loire, some at the Bridge of Or- 
leans, and some at Mehun, at Saumur, at Blois, and 
at Tours, and whereas they might. They were in 
number a twenty thousand men at arms^ beside other : 
there were a twenty-six dukes and earls, and more than 
six scor^ banners, and the four sons of the king, who 
were but young, — the Duke Charles of Normandy ; 
the Lord Louis, that from thenceforth was Duke of 
Anjou; the Lord John, Duke of Berry; and the Lord 
Philip, who was after Duke -of Burgundy. [2] 

The same season. Pope Innocent the Sixth sent the 
Lord Bertrand, Cardinal of Perigord, and the Lord 
Nicholas, Cardinal of L^Aigle^ unto France, to treat 
for a peace between the French King, and all his 
enemies. First, between him and the king of Na« 
varre, [31 who was in prison; and these Cardinals 
often times spake to the king for his deliverance 
during the dege at Brental, but they could do no- 
thing in that behalf. Then the Cardinal of Perigord 
Vent to Tours, and there he Jieard how the French king 
hasted sore to find the Englishmen. Then he rode 
to Poitiers ; for he heard how both the hosts drew 
thitherward. The French king heard how the 
prince hasted greatly to return, and the king feared 
that he should 'scape him, and so departed from 
Haye in Touraine, and all his company, and rode to 
Chauvigny, where he tarried that Thursday, in the 
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town and without, along by the river of Vienne. 
And the next day the king passed the riv^, at the 
bridge there, wenjdng that the Englishmen had been 
before him, but tihey were not. Howbeit they pur- 
sued after, and passed the bridge, that day, more 
than threescore thousand horses; and divers others 
passed at Chastelheraut, and ever as they passed they 
took the way to Poitiers. 

On the other side, the prince, they wist not truly 
where the Frenchmen were ; but they supposed that they 
were not far off, for they could find nVmore forag^, 
whereby they had great fault in th^ host of victual ; 
and spme of them repented that they had destroyed 
so much as they had done before, when they were in 
Berri, Anjou, and Touraine^ and in that they had 
made no better provision. 

The same Friday three great lords of France, the 
Lord of Craon^ the Lord Raoull of Coucy, and the 
Count of Joigny, tarried all day in the town of Chau- 
vigny , and part of their companies ; the Saturday they 
passed the . bridge and followed the king, who was 
then a three leagues before, and took the way among 
bushes, without a wood-side, to go to Poitiers, The, 
same Saturday the prince and his company dislodged 
from a little village thereby, and sebt before him cer- 
tain couriers, to see if they might find any adventure, 
and to hear where the Frenchmen were. They were 
in number a threescore men of arms, well horsed, 
and with them was the Lord Eustace d'^Auber- 
ticourt, and the Lord John of Guystelles; and by 
adventure, the Englishmen and Frenchmen met to- 
gether by the aforesaid wood-side. The Frenchmen 
kn^w anon how they were their enemies ; then in 
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haste they did on their hebnets, and display their 
banners, and came a great pace towards the English- 
men: they were in number a two hundred men of 
arms. When the Englishmen saw them, and that 
they were so great a number, then they deter- 
mined to fly, and let the Frenchmen chase them^ for 
they knew well the prince with his host was not far 
behind: then they turned their horses and took the 
-corner of the wood, and the Frenchmen after them,- 
crying their cries and makings a great noise. And, 
as they chased, they came on the prince's battle, ere 
they were aware thereof themselves^ The prince 
tarried there, to have word again from them that he 
sent forth : the Lord Raoull of Goucy, with his ban- 
ner, went so far forward that he was under the 
princess banner. There was a sore batde, and the 
knight fought valiantly. Howbeit, he was there 
takeii, and the Count of Joigny, the Viscount of 
Bruce, the Lord of Chauvigny, and all the others 
taken or slain, but a few that escaped. And by the 
prisoners the prince knew how that the French king 
followed him in such wise that he could not eschew 
the battle: then he assembled together all his men, 
and commanded that no man should go before the 
marshal's banners. 

Thus the prince rode that Saturday from the 
morning till it was again night, so that he came within 
two little leagues of Poitiers. Then the Captal de 
Buch, Sir Ajrmenon of Pamiers, the Lord Bartholo- 
mew of Burghersh, and the Lord Eustace d'Auber- 
ticourty [4] all these the prince sent forth to see if 
tiiiey might know what the Frenchmen did. These 
knights departed with two hundred men of arms well 
horsed : they rode so far that they saw the great> 

Vol. I. E 
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battle of the king; they saw all the fields covered 
with men of arms. These Englishmen coqld not fbr^ 
bear, but set on the tail of the French host, and cast 
down many to the earth, and took divers prisoners^ 
so that the host began to stir, and tidings thereof 
came to the Frendot king as he was entering into the 
city of P<ntiers. Then he returned again, and made 
all his host do the same: so, that Saturday, it was 
very late ere he was lodged in the field. The English 
couriers returned agaia to the prince, and shewed 
him all that they s(^w and knew; and said, that the 
French host was a great number of people: ** Well," 
said the prince, *^ in the name of God, let us now 
study how we di}sH fight with them at our advan* 
ti^.^' That night the !]gnglishmen lodged in a strong 
place among hedges, vines, and bushes; and their host 
well watdbed. 

' On the Sunday in the morning the French king, 
who had great desire to fight with the Englishmen, 
heard his mass in his pavilion, and was housePd, and 
his four sons with him. After mass, tl^re came to 
him the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Bourbon, the 
Count of Ponthieu, and divers other great barons of 
France, and of other neighbours holding of France; 
and all these, with the king, went to council. Th^, 
finally, it was ordained that all manner of men should 
draw into the field, and every lord to display his ban* 
ner, and to set forth in the name of Grod anct St. 
Denis. . Then trumpets blew up through the ho6t, 
and every man mounted on horseback and went into 
the field, where they saw the king^s banner wave with 
the wind. There might have been seen great nobles 
of fur harness and rich armoury of banners and pen* 
nons. For there was all the flower of France ; there 
was none durst abide at home, without he would be 
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shamed for ev^. Then it was ordaxaed, by the 
advice of the ConstaUe and marshals, to be made three 
battles, and in eadi ward sixteen thousand men of arms 
all mustered and passed for men of arms. The first 
battle, the Duke of Orleans to gpvem with thirty-six 
banners and twice as many p^mons. The seccmd, the 
Duke o£ Normandy and his two brethren, the Lord 
Louis and the Lord John. The third, the king him- 
self ; and while that these battles were s^ng in array, 
the king called to him the Lord Eustace Ribeaumont, 
[5] and two others, and said to them, ^^ Sirs, ride on 
brfore, to see the dealing of the EngUsfamai, and 
adyise well what number they be, and by what means 
we may fight with them ather afoot or on horseback.^ 
Then three knights rode forth, and the king was on 
a white courser, and said aloud to his mai, ^^ Sirs, 
among you, when ye be at Paris, at Chartres, 
at Rouen, or at Orleans, then ye do threaten the 
Englishmen, and desire to be in arms out against 
them ; now ye be come thereto. ' I shall now shew yon 
tJiem — now shew forth your evil will that ye bare 
them, and revenge your displeasures, and damages 
that they have done you, for without doubt we shall 
fight with them.'' 

Such as heard him said, ^^ Sir, a-God's name so be 
it ; that would we see gladly.'' 

Therewith the three knights returned again to the 
king, who demanded of them tidings; then Sir Eu- 
stace of RifacaumcHiit answered for sdl and said^ ^^ Sir, 
we hi^ve seen the Englishmen: by estimation, tliey be 
two thousand men of arms and four thousand archers,, 
and a fifteen hundred of other; howb^t they be in a 
strong place ; and as far as we can im^ne, they are 
in one battle : howbeit they be wisely ordered, and 

E2 
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along the way they have fortified strongly the hedged 
and bushes: one part of their archers are along by 
the hedges, so that none can go or ride that way, but 
must pass by them; and that way must ye go, an 
ye purpose to fight with them. In this hedge there 
is but one entry, and one issue, by likelihood that four 
horsemen can ride afront. At the end of this hedge, 
whereas no man can go nor ride, there be men of arms 
afoot and archers afore them, in manner of a harse, so 
that they will not lightly be discomfited. " Well," 
said the king, *^ what will ye then counsel us to do?" 
Sir Eustace said, ^< Sir, let us all be afoot except three 
hundred men of arms well horsed, of the best in your 
host, and most hardiest, to the intent for them some- 
what to break and to open the archers; and th^i your 
battles to follow on quickly afoot, and so to fight with 
their men of arms, hand to hand. This is the best 
advice that I can give you — ^if any other think any 
other way better, let him speak .^ The king said, 
*^ Thus shall it be done.'' Then the two mal*shals 
rode from battle to battle, and chose out of them a 
three hundred knights and squires of the most expa*t 
men of arms of all the host, every man well armed and 
horsed ; also it was ordained that the battle of Grermans 
should abide still oa horseback, to comfort the mar- 
shals if need were, whereof the Count of Saltzburgh 
and the Count of Nassau were captains. King John 
of France was there armed, and twenty other in his 
apparel; and he did put the guiding of his eldest son 
to the Lord of Saint Venant, the Lord of Landes, and 
the Lord Tibalt of Bordenay; and the Lord Arnold 
de Cervolle, called the archpriest, . was armed in the 
armour of the yoiing Count of Alen9on.* 

♦^ See vol. II. p. 245. 
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CAP. II. 

OF THE ENDEAVOURS OF THE CARDINAL OP PERIGORD 
TO MAKE PEACE BETWEEN THE TWO HOSTS. 

When the French king's battles were ordered, and 
every man under his banner among their own men, 
then it was commanded that every man should cut 
their spears to a five feet long, and every man to put 
off their spurs. Thus, as they were ready to approach^ 
the Cardinal of Perigord came in great haste to the 
king; he came the same morning from Poitiers; — ^he 
kneeled down to the king, and held up hi$ hands, and 
desired him for God's sake a little to abstain setting 
forward till he had spoken with him: then he said, 
'^ Sir, ye have here all the flower of your realm against 
a handful of Englishmen, as regards your company ; 
and. Sir, if ye may have them accorded to you without 
battle, it shall be more profitable and honourable to 
have them by that manner, rather than to adventure 
so noble chivalry as ye have here present. Sir, I re* 
quire you in the name of Grod and humility, that I 
may ride to the prince, and shew him what danger ye 
have him in." 

The king said, ^^ It pleaseth me well; but return 
again shortly." 

The cardinal depiurted, and diligently he rode to 
the prince, who was among his men afoot. Then the 
cardinal alighted and came to the prince, who received 
him courteously. Then the cardinal, after his saluta- 
tion made, said, ** Certainly, fair son, if you and your 
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council advise justly the puissance of the French king, 
ye will suffer me to treat to make a peace between you, 
an I may.'' The prince, who was young and lusty, 
said, *^ Sir, the honour erf me and of my people saved, 
I ^ould gladly fall to any reasonable way.*" Then the 
cardinal said, ^^ Sir^ ye say well^ and I shall accord ye 
if I can : for it should be great jnty if so many noble 
men, and other as be here on both parts, should ccHue 
together by battle." Then the cardinal rode again 
to the king, and said, ^^ Sir, ye need not to make any 
great haste to fight with your enemies, for they cannot 
flee from you though they would, they be in such a 
grcHind : wherefore. Sir, I require you forbear for this 
day till to-morrow the sun rising.'' The king was loth to 
agree thereto, for some of his council would not cour 
sent to it ; but, finally, the cardinal shewed such rea- 
sons, that the king accorded that respite* And in the 
same place there was put up a pavilion of red silk, 
fresh and rich, and leave gave for that day every man 
to draw to their lodgings, except the Constable's and 
marshals' battles. 

That Sunday, all the day, the cardinal travelled 
in riding frcnn the one host to the other, gladly to 
agree them; but the French king would not agree, 
without he might have four of the principal of the 
Englishmen at his pleasure, and the pince and all 
other to 3deld themselves simply — howbeit there were 
many great offers made. The prince offered to render 
into the king's hands all that ever he had won in that 
voyage— *towns and castles ; and to quit all prisoners 
that he or any of his men had taken in that season, 
and also to swear not to be armed against the Frendi 
king in seven years after ; but the king and his coun- 
cil would none thereof. The uttermost that he would 
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do wa% that the prince and a faundi^ of his knights 
i^iould yieU themselTes into the king^ prison, other- 
wise he would not : the which the prince would in 
nowise agree to. 

In the mean season, that the cardinal rode thus be- 
tween the hosts, intrust to do some good, certain knights 
of France and of Et^land both rode forth the same 
Sunday (because it was truce finr that day,) to coast the 
hosts, and behdd the dealing of their enemies. So it 
fortuned, that the Lord John Chandos [6] rode the 
some day, coasting the French host ; and in like man^ 
ner the Lord of Clermont, one of the French marshals, 
had ridd^ forth, and ariew^d the state of the English 
host. And as these two knights returned towards 
dieir hosts they met together. Each of them bare 
one manner of devke, a blue lady embroidered in a 
sunbeam, above on thdr apparel. Then the Lord 
Clermont said,^^ 

^< Chandos! how long have ye taken on you to bear 
my device?^ 

'* Nay— -ye bear mine,^ said Chandos, ^* for it is as 
well mine as yours.^ 

** I deny diat," said Clermont, " but an it were not 
for the truce this day between us, I should make it 
good on you incontinent, that you have no right to 
bear my device.^ 

" Ah! Sir,^ said Chandos, " ye shall. find me to- 
morrow ready to defend you, and to prove by feat of 
arms that it is as well mine as yours.'** 

Then Clermont said, ^^ Chandos, these be well the 
words of you Engli^hmai, for ye con devise nothing 
new, but all that ye see is good and fair.^^ 

So they departed without any more adoing, and 
eadi of them returned to their host. 
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The Cardinal of Perigord could in no wise that 
Sunday make any agreem^it between the parties, and 
when it was near night he returned to Poitiers. That 
night the Frenchmen took thar ease; they had provi* 
sion enough, and the Englishmen had great default : 
they could get no forage, nor they could not depart 
thence without danger of their enemies. That Sunday 
the Englishmen made great dykes and hedges about 
thar ardiers to be more stronger, and on the Monday 
in the morning the prince and his company were ready 
apparelled as they were before; and about sun-rising 
in like manner were the Frenchmen. The same morn- 
ing, betimes, the cardinal came again to the French 
host, and thought by his preaching to pacify the par- 
ties; but then the Frenchmen said to him— ^* Return 
whither ye will — bring hither no more words of treaty 
or peace, and if ye love yourself depart shortly." 
Wlien the cardinal saw that he travelled in vain, he 
took leave of the king, and then he went to the prince, 
and said, ^< Sir, do what you can — ^there is no remedy 
but to abide the battle, (or I can find none accord in 
the French king.'' Then the prince said, ** The 
same is our intent and all our people ; €rod help the 
right r So the cardinal returned to Poitiers. In his 
company there were certain knights and squires, men 
at arms, who were more favourable to the French 
king than to the prince; and when they saw that the 
parties should fight, they stole from thedr masters and 
went to the French host, and they made thar captain 
the Chatelain of Amposta, who was as then therewith 
the cardinal, who knew nothing thereof till he was 
come to Poitiers. 

The certainty of the order of the Englishmen^ was 
' shewed to the French king, except they had ordained 
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three hundred men a horseback, and as many ardiers 
a horseback) to coast under covert of the mountain, 
and to strike into the battle of the Duke of Normandy, 
who was under the mountain afoot. This ordinance 
they had made anew, that the Frenchmen knew not 
of; the prince was with his battle down among the 
vines, and had closed in the weakest part with their 
carriages^ 
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CAP. III. 

OF THE ENCOUNTER. 

When the prince saw that he should have battle, and 
that the cardinal was gone without any peace or truce 
making, and saw that the French king did set but 
little store by him, he said then to his men, — ^^ Now, 
Sirs, though we be but a small company, as in regard 
to the puissance of our enemies, let us not be abashed 
therefore : for the victory lieth not in the multitude of 
people, but whereas God will send it. If it fortune ' 
that the journey be ours, we shall be the most honoured 
people of all the world ; and if we die in our right 
quarrel, I have the king my father, and brethren, and 
also ye have good friends and kinsmen — these shall 
revenge us ; therefore. Sirs, for God's sake, I require 
you do your devoirs this day, for if God be pleased, 
and Saint George, this day ye shall see me a good 
knight.*" These words, and such other that the prince 
spake, comforted all his people : the Lord Sir John 
Chandos that day never went from the prince, nor also 
the Lord James Audley, of a great season : but when 
he saw that they should needs fight, he said to the prince, 
" Sir, I have served always truly my lord your father, 
and you also, and shall do as long as I live : I say 
this because I made once a vow, that the first battle 
that either the king your father or any of his children 
should be at, how that I would be one of the first set- 
ters on, or else to die in the pain ; therefore I require 
your grace, as in reward for any service that ever I did 
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to the king your father or to you, that ye will give me 
license to depart from you, and to set myself therte^ 
as I may accomplish my vow.^' The prince accorded 
to his desire, and said, *^ Su^ James, Gk>d give you this 
day that grace to be the best knight of all other,^ and 
so took him by the hand. Then the knight departed 
from the prince, and went to the foremost front of all 
the battles, only accompanied with four squires, who 
promised not to fail him. 

This Lord James was a right sage and a vdiant 
knight ; and by him was much of the host ordained 
and govenied the day before. Thus Sir James was ia 
the front of the battle, ready to fight with the battle 
of the marshals of France. In Uke wise, the Lord 
Eustace d'^Auberticourt did his pain to be one of the 
foremost to set on. When Sir James Audley began 
to set forward to his enemies, it fortuned to Sir Eustace 
d^Auberticourt as ye shall hereafter learn. 

Ye have heard before how the Germans in the 
French host were appointed to be still a horseback. 
Sir Eustace being a horseback laid his spear in the 
rest, and ran into the Fr^ch battle; and then a knight 
of Germany, called the Lord Lewis of Coucibras, who 
bare a shidd silver, five roses gules, and Sir Eustace 
bare ermine, two humets gules. When this German 
saw the Lord Eustace come from his company, he rode 
against him, and they met so rudely that both knights 
fell to the earth. The German was hurt in the shoul- 
der, therefore he rose not so quickly as did Sir Eu- 
stace, who, when he was up and had taken his breathy 
came to the other knight as he lay on the ground ; but 
then five other knights df Germany came on him all at 
once and bore him to the earth ; ajid so perforce th^e 
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he was taken prisoner and brought to the Count of 
Nassau, who, as then, took no heed of him, and I can- 
not say whether they sware him prisoner or no, but 
they tied him to a chair, and there let him stand. 
Then the battle began on all parts, and the battles of 
the marshals of France approached, and they set forth 
that were appointed to break the array of the archers. 
They entered a-horseback into the way whei:e thegreat 
hedges were on both sides, and set full of archers. 
As soon as the men of arms entered, the archers b^an 
to shoot on both sides, and did slay and hurt horse? 
and knights; so that the horses when they felt the 
sharp arrows they would in no wise go forward, but 
drew back, and flung, and took on so fiercely, that 
many of them fell on their masters — so that for the 
press they could not rise again — ^insomuch that the 
marshals' battle could never come at the prince. Cer- 
tain knights and squires that were well horsed, passed 
through the archers, and thought to approach to the 
prince, but they could not. The Lord James Audley, 
with his four squires, was in the front of that battle, 
and there did marvels in arms; and by great prowess 
he came and fought with Sir Arnold d^Andrehen under 
his own banner, and there they fought long together, 
and Sir Arnold was there sore handled. The battle 
of the marshals began to disorder, by reason of the 
shot of the archers, with the aid of the men of arms, 
who came in among them, and slew them, and did what 
they list; and there was the Lord Arnold d^Andrehen 
taken prisoner by other men thau by Sir James 
Audley, or by his four squires^ for that day he never 
took prisoner, but always fought and went on his 
enanies. Also, en the French part^ the Lord John 
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Clermont fought under his own banner as long as he 
could endure; but there he was beaten down, and 
could not be relieved nor ransomed , but was slain 
without mercy. Some said it was because of the words 
that he had the day before to Sir John Chandos. So, 
within a short space, the marshals' battles were^ dis- 
comfited, for they fell one upon another, and could 
not go forth ; and the Frenchmen that were behind, 
and could not get forward, recoiled back and came on 
the battle of the Duke of Normandy, the which was 
great and thick, and were afoot. But, anon, they 
began to open behind ; for when they knew that the 
marshals^ battle was discomfited, they took thdb: horses 
and departed, he that might best; [7] also they saw 
a rout of Englishmen coming down a little mountain 
a-horseback, and many archers with them, who brake 
in on the side of the duke'*s battle. 

True to say, the archers did their company that 
day great advantage, for they shot so thick that the 
Frenchmen wist not on what side to take heed; and 
little and little the Englishmen won ground on them ; 
and when the men of arms of England saw that the 
marshals' battle was discomfited, and that the duke^s 
battle began to disorder and open, they leaped then 
oh their horses, the which they had ready by them. 
Then they assembled together, and cried, ^^ Saint 
George for Guienne!*^ and the Lord Chandos said to 
the prince, ^^ Sir, take your horse and ride forth, this 
journey is your's — God is this day in your hands- 
get us to the French king's battle, for there lieth all 
the sore of the matter. I think verily by his valiant- 
ness he will not fiy; I trust we shall have him, by the 
grace of God and Saint George, so he be well fought 
withal ; atnd, Sir, I heard you say, that this day I 
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should see you a good knight.^ The prince said, 
^^ Let us go forth — ^ye shall not see me this day return 
back;" and sidd, ^^ advance banner, in the name <^ 
God and of Saint George !"" The knight that bare it 
did his commandment ; there was then a sore battle 
and a p^ous, and many a man overthrown, and he 
that was once down could not be rdieved again without 
great succour and aid. As the prince rode and en- 
tered in among his enemies, he saw on his right hand, 
in a little bush, lying dead, the Lord Robert of Duras, 
and his banner by him, and a ten or twelve of his 
men about him. Then the prince said to two of his 
squires, and to three ardi^s, ^^ Sirs, take the body of 
this knight on a targe, and bear him to Poitiers, and 
present him from me to the Cardinal of Perigord, and 
say how I salute him by that token" — and this was 
done. The prince was informed that the cardinaTs men 
were on the field against him> the which was not pertain- 
ing to the right order of arms, for men of the church, 
that Cometh and goeth for treaty of peace, ought not 
by reason to bear harness, nor to fight for nather of 
the parties. They ought to be indifferent, and because 
these men had done so, the prince was displeased with 
the cardinal, and therefore he sent unto him his nephew 
the Lord Robert of Duras dead ; and the Chatelain 
of Amposta was taken, and the prince would have had 
bis head stricken off, because he was pertaining to the 
cardinal, but thai the Lord Chandos said, ^< Sir, suf- 
fer for a season — ^attend to a greater matter, and per- 
adventure the cardinal will make such excuse that ye 
shall be contait." Then the prince and his company 
addressed them on the battle of the Duke of Athens, 
Constable of France: tha*e was a many slain and 
cast to the earth. As the Frenchmen fought in com- 
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pcmiesy they cried, ** Monjoie^ Smnt Denis T' aud the 
JSogUshmeiiy " Saint George for Guienne!" Anon 
the prince with his company met with the battle of 

Germans 9 wh^epf the Count of Saltzb^rgh^ the Count . 
of Nassau, and the Count Neydo, were captains ; 
hut in a short q»ce they were put to flight. The 
archers shot so whdily together, that none durst 
come in their dai^^r; they slew many a man that 
could not com^ to any ransom. These three counts 
were there slain, and div^s other knights and squires 
of their company ; and there was the Lord d' Auber- 
ticourt rescued by his own men, and set on horseback,, 
and after h^ did that day many feats of arms, and took 
good prisoners. 

When the Duke of Normandy's battle saw the 
prisice approach, they thought to save themselves; and ' 
so the duke and the king's children, the Count o£ Poi» 
tiars, and the Count of Touraine^ who were right 
young, beHeved their governors, and so departed from 
the field) and with them more than eight hundred 
[q)ear8 that struck no stroke that day. Howbeit the 
Lord Guischard D"* Angle, and the Lord John of 
Salntr^ who were with the Count of Poitiers, would 
not fly, but entered into the thickest press of the battle. 
The king's three sons took the way to Chauvignyj 
and the Lord John of Landes^ and the Lord Thie- 
bault of Bordenay , who were set to await on the Duke 
of Normandy, when they had brought the duke a 
long league from the battle, then they took leave c£ 
the duke, and desked the Lord of St. Venant that 
he should Aot leave the duke, but to bring him in 
safeguard, whereby he should win more thanks of the 
king than to abide still in the field. Then they met 
also the Duke of Orleans, and a great company with 
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him, who were also departed from the field with clear 
hands ; there were many good knights and squires, 
though that their masters departed from the field, 
yet they had rather a died than to have had any 
reproach. 

Then the kins^s battle came on the Enslidimen — 
there was a sore'fight, and m^j a g««t sl.ke given 
and received. The king and his youngest son met 
with the battle of the English marshals, the Earl of 
Warwick and the Earl of Suffolk, and with them of 
Gascony, the Captal de Buch, the Lord de Pamiers, 
and divers others. To the French party there came, 
time enough, the Lord John of Landes and the Lord 
de Bodenay ; they alighted afoot, and went into the 
king^s battle : and a little beside fought the Duke of 
Athens, Constable of France, and a little above him 
the Duke of Bourbon, and many good knights of 
Bourbonnais and of Picardy with him. And a little' 
oh the one side there were die Poitevins. In another 
part there was the Lord James of Bourbon, the Lord 
John d^Artois, and also the Lord James hb brother : 
the Lord Arnold of Cervolle, called the archpriest, 
armed for the young Count of Alenfon and of Au- 
vergne.' And also in the king^s battle there was the 
Earl Douglas of Scotland, who fought a season right 
valiantly, but when he saw the discomfiture, he 
departed, and saved himself, for in no wise he would 
be taken of the Englishmen, he had rather been there 
slain. 

On the English part, the Lord James Audley, with 
the aid of his four Squires, fought always in the chief 
of the battle ; he was sore hurt in the body and in the 
visage, — ^ais long as his breath served him he fought ; 
at last, at the end of the battle, his four squires took 
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him anu brought him out of the field and Iiud him 
under a hedge to refresh him ; .and they unarmed 
him, and bound up his wounds as well as they could. 

On the French party, king John was that day a full 
right good knight ; if the fourth part of his men had 
done their endeavours as well as iie did, the journey 
had been his by all likelihood : howbeit they were all 
slain and taken that were there, except a few that 
saved themselves that were with the king. There 
were, at that brunt, slain and taken more than two 
hundred knights. 

Among the batdes, rencountering, chases, and pur-^ 
suits, that were made that day in the field, it fortuned 
so to Sir Edward of Roucy, that, when he departed 
from the field, because he saw the field was lost with- 
out recovery, he thought not to abide the dang^ of 
the Englishmen, wherefore he fled all alone, and was 
gone out of the field a league ; and an English knight 
pursued him, and ever cried to him and said, ** Re* 
turn again, Sir Knight ! — it is a shame to fly away 
thus/** Then the knight returned, and the English 
Knight thought to have stricken him with his spear 
in the targe, but he failed, for Sir Edward swerved 
aside from the stroke ; but he failed not the English* 
knight, for he struck him such a stroke on the helm 
with his sword that he was astonied, and fell from his 
horse to the earth, and lay still. Then Sir Edward 
alighted, and came to him ere he could rise, and said, 
" Yield you, rescue or no rescue, or else I shall slay 
you ;^ the Englishman yielded, and went with him, 
and afterwards was ransomed. Also it fortuned that 
another squire of Picardy, calkd^ohn de Helenes, 
was fled from the battle ; and met with his page, who 
delb^ered him a new, fresh horse, whereon he rode 
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away alone. The same season there was in the field 
the liord Berkeley of England, a young lusty knight, 
who the same day had reared his banner: and he 
alone pursued the said John of Helenes ; and when 
he had followed the space of a league, the said John 
turned agsdn^ and laid his sword in the rest instead 
of a spear, and so came running toward the Lord 
Berkeley, who lifted up his sword to have stricken 
the squire, but wh^a he saw the stroke come, he 
turned from it, so that the Englishman lost his stroke, 
and John struck him as he passed on the arm, that 
the Lord Berkeley's sword fell into the field; when 
he saw his sword down he lighted suddenly off his 
horse, and came to the place where his sword lay ; and 
as he stooped down to take up his sword, the French 
squire did prick his sword at him, and by hap struck 
him through both the thighs, so that the knight fell 
to the earth and could not help himself; and Jchn 
alighted off his horse and took the knight's sword that 
lay on the ground, and came to him and demanded 
if he would yield him or not, — ^the knight then de- 
manded his name. ^^ Sir^'^ said he, *^ I hight John of 
Helenes, but what is your name ?'' " Certainly," 
said the knight^ ** my name is Thomas, and I am 
Lord of Berkeley, a fair castle on the river of Severn, 
in the marches of Wales." " WeU, Sir," quoth the 
squire, *' then ye shall be my prisoner, and I shall 
bring you in safeguard, and I shall see that you shall 
be healed of your hurt.^ " Well," said the knight, 
" I am content to be your prisoner, for ye have by 
law <^ arms won me.*^ There he sware to be his pri« 
soner, rescue or no rescue — then the squire drew f(»rtb 
the sword out of the knight's thighs and thewound 
was opoi: then he wrapped and bound the wound. 
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and set him on his horse, and so brought him fair and 
easily to Ch&telherault ; and there tarried more than 
fifteen days for his sake, and did get him remedy for 
his hurt ; and when he was somewhat amended, then 
he got him a litter, and so brought him at his ease to 
his house in Picardy : there he was more than a year 
till he was perfectly whole ; and when he departed, he 
^paid for his rainsoin ax thoudand nobles, and so this 
squire was made a knight 'by reason of the profit that 
he had of the Lord Berkeley. . 
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CAP. IV. 

OF THE TAKING THE KING OF FRANCE PRISONER. 

Oftentimes the adventures of amours, and of war 
are more fortunate and maiVellous than any man can 
thuik or wish; truly this battle which was near to 
Poitiers, in the fields of Beauvoir and Maupertuis, 
was right great and perilous, and many deeds of arms 
there were done, the which all came not to knowledge. 
The fighters, on both sides, endured much pain ; 
King John with his own hands did that day marvels 
in arms; he had an axe in his hands wherewith he 
defended himself, and fought in the breaking of the 
press. Near to the king there was taken the Count of 
Tancarville, Sir James of Bourbon, Count of Pon- 
thieu, and the Lord John of Artois, count of Eu ; 
and, a little above that, under the banner of the Cap- 
tal of Buch, was taken. Sir Charles of Artois, and 
divers other knights and squires. . The chase endurkl 
to the gates of Poitiers — there were many slain and 
beaten down, horse and man, for they of Poitiers 
closed their gates, and would sufier none to enter; 
wherefore in the street before the gate was horrible 
murder, men hurt and beaten down ; the Frenchmen 
yielded themselves as far off as they might know an 
Englishman : there were divers English archers that 
had four, five, or six prisoners. The Lord of Pons, 
a great baron of Poitou, was there slain, and many 
other knights and squires ; and there was taken the 
Count of Rochvart, the Lord of Dampmaire, the Lord 
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of Pertneyandof Xaintonge; theLordofMontandre, 
and the Lord John of Saintr^, but he was so sore 
hurt that he had never health after ; he was reputed 
for one of the best knights in France : and there was 
left for dead, among other dead men, the Lord Richard 
d^ Angle, who fought that day by the king right va- ' 
liantly, and so did the Lord of Chamy, on whom was 
great press, because he bore the sovereign banner of 
the king : his own banner was also in the field, the 
which was of gules, three scutcheons silver. So many 
Englishmen and Gascons came to that part, that per- 
force they opened the king*s battle, so that the French 
men were so mingled among their enemies that some- 
time there were five men upon one gentleman. 

Here was taken the Lord of Pompadour, and there 
was slain Sir Geoffrey of Charny, with the king^s banner 
in liis hands : also the Lord Reynold Cobham slew the 
Count of Dammartyn. Then there was a great press to 
take the king, and such as knew him cried,** Sir, yield 
you — or else ye are but dead.**' There was a knight 
of Saint Omers, retained in wages with the King of 
England, called Sir Dennis Morbecque, who had served 
the Englishman five years before, because in his youth 
he had forfeited the realm of France, for a murder 
that he did at Saint Omers. It happened so well for 
him that he was next to the king when they were 
about to take him : he stepped forth into the press, 
and by strength of his body and arms he came to the 
French king, and said in good French, **Sir, yield 
you.^* The king beheld the knight, and said, **To 
whom shall I yield me? — Where is my cousin the 
Prince of Wales ? — ^if I might see him, I would speak 
with him.'^ Dennis answered and said, ** Sir, he is 
not here; but yield you to me,^ and I shall bring you 
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to him.'' ** Who be you?'' quoth the king. ** Sir,'' 
quoth he, " I am Demiis <rf Morbecque, a knight of 
Artois; but I serve the King of England, because 
I am banished the realm of France, and I have for- 
feited all that I had there." Then the king gave him 
his right gauntlet, saying " I yield me to you." 

There was a great press about the king, for every 
man enforced him to say, ^^ I have taken him," so that 
the king could not go forward with his young .soUy the 
Lord Philip, with him, because of the press. The 
Prince of Wales, who was courageous and cruel as a 
lion, took great pleasure to fight and chase his enemies ; 
the Lord John Chandos, who was with him, of that day 
never left him, nor never took heed of taking any 
prisoner. Thei^ at the end of the battle, he said to 
the prince, ** Sir, it were good that you rested here, 
and set your banner a-high in this bush, that your 
people may draw hither, for they be sore sjn^ad 
abroad — ^Qor I can see more banners nor penons of 
the French party : wherefore, Sir, rest and refresh you^ 
for ye be sore chafed." Then the prince's banner was 
set up a-high on a bush, and trumpets and clarions 
began to sound : then the prince put off his basenet, 
igid the knights of his body and they of his chamber 
were ready about him, and a red pavilion put up; 
and then drink was put forth to the prince, and for 
such lords as were about him, the which still increased 
as they came from the chase* There they tarried, and 
their prisoners with them. And when the two mar^ 
shak were come to the prinpe, he demanded of them 
if they knew any tidings of the French kipg : they 
answered and said, ^^ Sir, we hear none of certaipty ; 
but we think verily he is either dead or taken, for he 
is not gone put pf the battl^." Then the prince said 
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tcfthe Earl of Warwick and to Sir Reynold Cobham, 
" Sirs, I require you to go forth, and see what ye can 
know, that at your return ye may shew me the truth.'' 
These two lords took their horses, and departed 
from the prince, and rode up a little hill to look about 
them ; then they perceived a flock of men of arms 
coming together right wearily : there was the French 
king sdToot in great peril, for Englishmen and Grascons 
were his masters — they had taken him from Sir Den^ 
nis Morbecque perforce, and such as were most of 
force said, " I have taken him." — ** Nay,'' quoth 
another, " I have taken him :" so they strave which 
should have liim. Then the French king, to eschew 
that peril, said, " Sirs, strive not — lead me courteously 
and my son to my cousin the prince, and strive not 
for my taking, for I am so great a lord to make you 
all rich." The king's words somewhat appeased them: 
howbeit, ever as they went they made riot, and brawled 
for the taking of the king. When the two foresaid 
lords saw and heard that noise and strife among them, 
they came to them and said, ^* Sirs, what is the matter 
that ye strive forf ' " Sirs," said one o( them, ** it is 
for the French king, who is here taken prisoner, and 
there be more than ten knights and squires that chal- 
lengeth the taking of him and of his soti." Then the 
two lords entered into the press, and caused every 
man to draw back, and commanded them in the 
prince's name, on pain of their heads^ to make no more 
noise, nor to approach the king no nearer, without 
they were commanded. Then every man gave room 
to the lords, and they alighted and did their reverence 
to the king, and so brought him and his son in peace 
and rest to the Prince of Wales. 
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CAP. V. 

flOW THE BLACK PItlNCE ENTERTAINED THE FRENCH 

KING AT SUPPER. 

As soon as the Earl of Warwick and the Lord Cob- 
ham were departed from the prince, as ye have heard 
before, then the prince demanded of the knights that 
were about him for the Lord Audley, if any knew 
any thing of him. Some knights that were there, 
answered and said, " Sir, he is sore hurt, and lieth in 
a litter here beside." " By my faith,^ said the prince, 
" of bis hurts I am right sorry — go and know if he 
may be brought hither, or ebe I will go and see him 
there as he is."" 

Then two knights came to the Lord Audley, and 
said, " Sir, the prince desireth greatly to see you r 
either ye must go to him, or else he will come to you." 

<^Ah, sir!'* said the knight> ** I thank the prince 
when he thinketh on so poor a knight as I am.**' 

I'hen he called eight of his servants, and caused 
them to bear him in his litter to the place where the 
prince was. Then the prince took him in his arms, 
and kissed him, and made him great cheer, and said, 
" Sir James, I oyght greatly to honour you, for by 
your valiance ye have this day achieved the grace and 
renown of us all, and ye are reputed for the most 
valiant of all other." 

" Ah, sir!'* said the knight, *^ ye say as it pleaseth 
you. I would it were so ; and if I have anything 
this day advanced myself to serve you, and to accom- 
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plish the vow that I have made^ it ought not to he 
reputed to me any prowess.*^ 

** Sir James," said the Prince, ** I and all ours take 
you in this journey for the best doer in arms ; and to 
the intent to furnish you the better to pursue the wars, 
I retain you for ever to be my knight with five hun- 
dred marks of yearly revenues!, the which I shall 
assign you on mine heritage in England.*** 

^^Sir,'* said the knight, " God grant me to deserve 
the great goodness that ye shew me.'* 

And so he took his leave of the prince, for he was 
right feeble, and so his servants brought him to his 
lodging; and as soon as he was gone, the Earl of 
Warwick and the Lord Cobham returned to the prince, 
and presented to him the French king : the prince 
made lowly reverence to the king, and caused wine and 
spices to be brought forth, and himself served the king 
in sign of great love. 

Thus this battle was discomfited, as ye have heard, 
the which was in the fields of Maupertuis, a two 
leagues from Poitiers, the 12th day of September, in 
the year of our Lord 1367.* It began in the morning 
and ended at noon, but as then all the Englishmen 
were not returned from the chase ; therefore the prince's 
banner stood on a bush to draw all his men together^ 
but it was nigh night ere all came from the chase. 
And, as it was reported, there was slain all the flower 
of France, and there was taken with the king and the 
Lord Philip his son, a seventeen counts, besides barons, 
knights, and squires, and slain a five or six thousand 
of one and other. 

When every man was come from the chase, they 

* Sic in ong, — ^but the real date of the battle is 1358. 
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had twice as many, prisoners as they were in numbar 
in all; then it was counselled among them that because 
of the great charge and doubt to keep so many^ that 
they should put many of them to ranscHn incontinent 
in the field, luod so they did; and the pris(»ers found 
the Englishmen and Gascons right courteous. There 
were many that day put to ranso^p and let go, all only 
on their promise of faith and truth to return again, 
between that and Christmas, to Bordeaux with their 
ransom. Then, that night they lay in the fields beside 
whereas the battle had been: some unarmed them, 
but not all, and unarmed their prisoners, and every 
man made good cheer to his prisoner ; for that day 
whosoever took any prisoner he was clear his, and he 
might quit or ransom him at his pleasure. All such 
as were there with the prince were all made rich with 
honour and goods, as well as by ransoming of prisonars, 
as by winning of gold, silver, plate, jewels, that was 
there found; there was no man that dtd set any thing 
by rich harness, whereof there was great plenty : for 
the Frenchmen came thither richly beseen, thinking to 
have had the journey for them. 

When Sir James Audley was brought to his lodg- 
ing, then he sent for Sir Peter Audley his brother, 
imd for the Lord Bartholomew of Buirghersh, the Lord 
Stephen of Cossington, the Lord Willoughby d''£resby, 
and the Lord Ralph Ferrers; all these were of his 
lineage: and then he called before them his four 
squires, that had served him that day well and truly; 
then he said to the said lords, ^^ Sirs, it hath pleased 
my lord the prince to give me five hundred marks <^ 
revenues by year in heritage, for the which gift I have 
done him but small service here with my body. Sirs, 
behold here these four squires, who have always served 
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me truly (and speddlly this day); that honour' that I 
have 18 by their valiantness'; wherefcMre I wifl reward 
them. I give and resign into their hands the gift that 
my lord the prinoe bath giv^ me of five hundred 
marks of yearly revenues to them and to their bdrs for 
ever, in like manner as it was given me. I clefurly 
disinherit me thereof, and inherit them without any 
rebell or condition.^ The lords and other that were 
there, every man bdield other, and said among thera^ 
selves, ^< It Cometh of a great nobleness to give this 
gift :" they answered him ^th one voice, " Sir^ be it 
as God will. We shall bear witness in this behalf 
wheresoever Ve become." Then they departed from 
him, and some of them went to the prince, who the 
same night would make a supper to the French king, 
and to the other prisoners, {or they had then enough 
to do with all of that the Frenchmen brought with 
them, for the Englidimen wanted victual before, for 
'some in three days before had no bread. 

The same day of the battle, at night, the prince 
made a supper in his lodging to the French king, and 
to the most part of the great lords that were prisoners; 
— the prince made the king, and his son, the Lord 
James of Bourbon, the Lord John d' Artois, the Count 
of T&ucarville, the Count d'^Estampes, the Count 
Dammartyn, the Count of Gravile, and the Lord of 
Pertney, to int all at one board, and other lords, 
knights, and squires, at other tablea ; and always the 
pi^nce served b^ore the king, as humbly as he could, 
and would not at al the king's board, for any desire 
that the king cou^d H^^k^ ; but h^ said he was not suf- 
fiqeqt to ait at the table with so great a prince as the 
king was [8] : but then he said to the king, ^^ Sir, 
for God's sake, make noi^ evil nor heavy cheer though 
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God did not this day consent to follow your will ; for 
surely the king my father shall bear you as much 
honour and amity as he may do, and shall accord with 
you so reasonably, that ye shall 'ever be friends to- 
gether after ; and, Sir, methink ye ought to rejoice, 
though the journey be not as ye would have had it : 
for this day ye have won the high renown of prowess, 
and have past this day, in valiantness, all other of 
your party; Sir, I say not this to mock you, for all 
that be on our part that saw every man's deeds, are 
plainly accorded by true sentence to give you the 
prize and the chaplet.'' 

Therewith the Frenchmen began to murmur and 
said among themselves, how the prince had spoken 
nobly, and that by all estimation he should prove a 
noble man, if God send him life, and to persevere on 
such good fortune. 

When supper was done, every man went to his lodg^ 
ing with their prisoners : the same night they put many 
to ransom, and believed them on their faiths and troths, 
and ransomed them but easily, for they said they would 
set no knight's ransom so high but he might pay at 
his ease, and maintain still his degree. The next day, 
when they had heard mass, and took some repast, and 
that every thing was trussed and ready, then they took 
their horses and rode towards Poitiers. The same 
night there was come to Poitiers the Lord of Roy with 
a hundred spears. He was not at the battle, but he 
met the Buke of Normandy hear to Chauvigny, and 
the duke sent him to Poitiers, to keep the town, till 
they heard other tidings. When the Lord of Roy 
knew that the Englishmen were so near coming to the 
dty he caused every man to be armed, and every man 
to go to his defence to the walls, and towers and gates; 
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and the Englishmen passed by without any approach- 
ing, for they were so laded with gold, silver, and pri- 
soners, that in their returning they assaulted no for- 
tress. They thought it a great deed if they might 
bring the French king, with their other prisoners, and 
the riches they had won, in safeguard to Bordeaux. 
They rode but small journeys, because of their pri- 
soners and great carriages that they had ; they rode 
in a day no more but four or five leagues, and lodged 
ever betimes, and rode- close together in good array. 
And thus they came to Bordeaux. [9] 



END OF THE BATTLE OP POITIEES. 
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NOTES 



TO tHB 



BATTLE OF POITIERS. 



[ I ] ''The Battle of Poitiers /' (title) p- 45. 

Although the battle of Poitiers is a portion of our his* 
tory very generally and intimately known, — 1 have been 
induced to cull this account of it as one of the ** Stories 
from the Old Chroniclers,'^ on account of its being as 
vivid and picturesque a piece of description as, perhaps, 
ever was written. Froissart had a faculty of being 
peculiarly graphic in his representations both of place 
and of lection; and he has exerted it to a remarkable 
degree in his narrative of this memorable event. Besides, 
the details of so important a battle well deserve to be 
minutely known ; and those of this battle are far more 
interesting than the common incidents of an ordinary 
engagement. 

[8] The Duke Charles of Normandy ; the LordLoviSy that 
from henceforth was Duke of Anjou ; and ike Lord John, 
Duke of Berri; and the Lord Philipy %oho xoas after 
Duke of Burgundy ; p. 47. 

Of these four sons of John, King of France, all, except 
the Duke of Berri, were the founders of the independent 
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branches of the house of Valois. Charles was the* first 
son of France who bore the title of Dauphin. The pro- 
vince of Dauphiny became annexed to the crown of 
France by the following means. The last dauphin of 
the house of La Tour du Fin, Humbert II.,. being incon- 
solable for the Iqss of his only son, determined to retire 
from the world ; and, in consequence, sold his territories 
to Fhilip de Valois, in 1343, which transfer he confirmed 
by a subsequent treaty passed in the foUowing year. 
These instruments were finally recognized and completed 
in 1349 — when Humbert, having, in the meanwhile, been 
consoled by the great consoler, Time, wished to revoke 
the acts by which he had alienated his dominions, and 
to form a second marriage with Joan of Bourbon. Fhilip 
de Valois, however, not liking to lose his hold of so rich 
a possession^ married the lady to his grandson Charles, 
named in the text. Humbert then retired into the order 
of St. Dominic, — and ratified the previous cession. In 
the first grant of 1343, the prince named by Humbert 
as Dauphin was the second son of Fhilip — but, at the 
marriage of Charles with Joan of Bourbon, the title was 
conferred upon him; and it has ever since been borne by 
the eldest son of the King of France. From Charles V., 
surnamed the Wise, descended the branch of Valois 
which filled the French throne till its extinction in the 
person of Henry III. in 1589. 

Louis of Anjou was the founder of the second iiouse 
of Anjou of Naples. He was adopted by the celebrated 
Joan of Naples — solely in consequence, it would seem, 
of his bearing Ihe title of Anjou; and thus forming, as 
it were, a second source to the elder liouse of Anjou 
descended from Charles, brother of St. Louis. Louis of 
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Anjou, however, was less fortunate than his predecessor ; 
for he failed in acquiring possession of the throne, and 
left only an empty title to his posterity. The transfer- 
ence of this title, hy Regnier, last of the line, to Charles 
VIII. occasioned the celehrated invasion of Naples hy 
the latter prince ; — which is the great i»ell-spring and 
fountain-head of all modem politics, — down to the 
French Revolution. 

Philip, the fourth and favourite son of John, was in* 
vested hy him with the duchy of Burgundy, in 1363 — 
and was the founder of the second race of Dukes of Bur- 
gundy. The extincticm of that race is treated of in the 
last story of these volumes, under the title of " The Last 
Days of Charles the Bold." Philip, who' also was sur- 
named the Bold, was taken prisoner with his father, at 
the battle of Poitiers, being then only fourteen years 
old. It is related of him, that one day, when the French 
and English kings were at table together, the sewer gave 
to drink to Edward first ; on which Philip struck him, 
exclaiming, ** Where didst thou learn to serve the vassal 
before the lord ?" Edward looked at him, for a moment, 
in amazement, and then contented himself with saying, 
" Truly, you are Philip the Bold." 

Some further account of these princes will be found in 
the fifth Note to the Story intituled "The Court of the 
Count of Foix," Vol. II. 

[3} The Ktng of Navarre ; p. 47* 

Chakles, called the Bad, King of Navarre, and Count 

of Evreux, was one of the most figuring persons of this 

age. He was the grandson of Lpuis Hutin, by Jane, his 
Vqu I, G 



daugliter; his father was J'hilip, Count of Evreux. 
Through him he inherited the county of Evreux ; through 
his mother, the kingdom of Nayarre* It will hare heen 
seen, in the Notice prefixed to this story, that he pos- 
sessed a title to the crown of France preferahle to that 
of Edward III.,« on the principle of succession laid down: 
hy the latter* It never jf however, was seriously insisted 
upon — hut was only brought forward occasionally, for 
purposes of the. moment ;— as when some of the Com- 
panions, in order to presetre th^ir footing in France# 
which they called " their chamber," declared they were 
in arms for thetitle of the King of Navarre, and refused 
to disband themselves at the bidding of Edward III. 

Charles the Bad was bad enough ceitainly; but I 
doubt whether he was much worse than many of his con- 
temporaries, who have cotne down to posterity in posses- 
sion of much fairer fame. Gaston de Foix [see first story 
in Vol. II.3 murdered his cousin, under the most aggra- 
vated circumstances of treachery and cruelty. He also 
murdered his son ; and yet he is always represented as 
the very pink of knighthood. Charles the Bad certainly 
conunitted hiis share of murders also ; and this seems to 
have been the approved fashion of the time^ for which 
nobody is reproved but him and Peter the Cruel. These 
two princes are in the situation t>i flogg^ng^boys to the 
other worthies of the period. They are, with a few ho- 
nourable exceptions, equally blood-thirsty, lying, trea- 
cherous, rapacious and cruel — but the historians punish 
nobody but the two Kings of Navarre and of Castile. 
Charles, it is evident, was exceedingly clever, active, and: 
intriguing — and did not pique himself on being a whit 
more true to hi? faith than was the modq of the times j 
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but I question whether he deserved ta^e emphatically 
styled the Bad more than three out (>f the four prince* 
named in the last note ; or, indeed, than the great ma^ 
jority of chevaliers BOnipewr et sansreproche of that most 
knightly era. Some further account of him^ as trell M k 
genealogy of the House of Navajre^ trill be foilnd in 
Note [6] to the Black Prince in Spmn. 

{4] Then the Captd de Buch^ Sir Aymenon of Pamers^ 
. the Lord Bartholomew of Burghersh^ and the Lord Eustace 
d*AvberticQfurt;, p. 49. 

This list of names sertes to shew incidentally in whAt 
great proportion the Oascons entered into the compos!^ 
tion of, the army of the Black Prince at Poitiers — a fact 
which our national vanity is apt to throw into the shade, 
but which, for the sake of fairness, ought duly to be 
called to mind. The Captal de Buch * was one of the most 
celebrated knights of the period. In almost every action 
—whether battle or siege — ^his name stands distinguished. 
During the excesses of the Jacquerie, he and the Count 
de Foix, — of whom there is ample mention in the next 
volume, — rescued the Dauphiness and her court from the 
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The title of Captal was anciently assumed by some of the 
most illustrious lords of Acquitaine. It appears that it was ori- 
ginally equivalent to that of Count, and implied even a supe- 
riority, as is sheivn by the sig^nification of the word Capiialisi 
principal chief. This dif nity, oris^inally personal like all others, 
becamie, subsequently, attached to families, and to the lands 
ifhich they possessed. In the time of the first dukes of Acqui- 
taine, there were several Captals ; but this title, apparently 
neglected, was replaced by otiiers ; so that towards the 14th 
century there were already only two Captals known,^ those of 
Buch and of Trene r-^Fillaret, Tom. V. 

G2 
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infuriated people at Meaux — in which place they had 
jtaken shelter* The exceeding distres8ei» consequent 
upon the English Wars in France, at last drove the people 
beyond all patience, and goaded then^ into an excess of' 
fury which knew uo bounds, and respected no persons. 
;Xhe fields were laid waste by jthe armies ; the soldiery 
individually harried and pillaged the people. Thence 
they were starving — not figuratively speaking, but lite- 
rally. Starvation produced its usual effect — insurrection 
and outrage. Under these circumstances the following 
events took place. They belong to a date slightly later 
than that of the battle of Poitiers ; but they arose in 
direct consequence of these wars ; and the narrative will 
serve to illustrate the character of the Captal de Buch. 
It is to be observed that Froissart, with the eminently 
aristocratic tone of feeling of the period, treats the in* 
surgent people as mere swiue, who ought to be too happy 
to be deprived even of their husks, on the behalf of their 
lords and masters ! Thank heaven ! this, among other 
opinions of the 14th century, is obsolete. 

^' In the season when these ungracious people * reigned, 
there came out of Pmssia the Count of Foix, and the 
Captal de Buch, his cousin. And in their way they 
heard, as they entered into France, of the great mischief 
that fell among the^ noblemen by these unhappy people. 
And in the city of Meaux was the Duchess of Normandy 
[the Dauphiness] and the Duchess of Orleans, and a 
three hundred other ladies and damosels, and the Duke 

* The insurgent population pf Paris and its environs, headed 
by the provost of Merchants, and instig^ated (as it is allegfed) by 
Charles the Bad, who vassal ways peculiarly popular among the 
lower order8»-<^£9. 
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t)f Orleans also. Then the said tWo knights kgteei to 
go and see these ladies, and id comfort them to their 
powers. Honrbeit the Captal was English [i. e. attached 
' to the English party], but, as then, it was truce between 
the two kings. They had in their con^any a threescore 
spears. And when they were come to Meaux» in Brie, 
they were welcome to the ladies and damosels there. 
And when those of the Jacquerie understood that there 
was at Meaux such a number of ladies, young damoselsy 
and noble children, — then they assembled together, and 
with them they of Valois ; and so came to Meaux. And 
also certain of Paris that heard thereof went to them, so 
that they were in all a nine thousand ; and daily more 
resorted to them. So they came to the gates of Meaux, 
and the people of the town opened the gates, and suffered 
them to enter, so that all the streets were full of them 
io the market-placft. Whereas the noble ladies were 
lodged in a strong place, closed about with the river of 
Mame, there came such a number against them, that the 
ladies were sore afrafd. Then these two knights and 
their company came to the gate of the market-place, and 
issued out, and set on these vilains, who were but evil- 
armed, — the Count of Foix's banner, apd the Duke of 
Orleans', and the Captal's pennon. And, when these 
vilaiiis saw these men of war^ well aj^arelled, issued out 
to defend the place, the foremost of them began to recule 
back, and the gentlemen pursued them with their spears 
ani swords. And, when they felt the great strokes, they 
reculed all at once, and fell, for haste, each on other. 
Then all the noblemen issued out of the barriers, and 
^ anon won the place, and entered in among their enemies, 
and beat them down by heaps, and sl^w th^m like beasts, 
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and cleared them all out of the town, and Aevr so many 
they were weary, and made many of them, by heaps, fly 
into the rhrer. Briefly, that day they slew of them more 
than seven thousand, and none ha^ escaped, if they 
would have followed the chaee any farther. And when 
these men of arms returned again to the town, they set 
theredn fire, and t>umed it clean, and all the vilains of 
the town that they could close therein [!], because they 
took part with ihe< Jacquerie. After this discomfiture, 
thus done at Meaux, they never assembled again together 
after : for the young Ingram, Lord de Goucy, had about 
him certain men of war, and they ever slew them, as they 
inight meet with them, without any mercy." 

# 

[5] The king called to him the Lord EvMace Ribeaumont ; 

p. 61. 
This was the knight with Whom Edward III. foiight hand 
to hand, when serving as a simple Volunteer, on the 
night of the 81st December, 1348, under the banner of 
Sir Walter Manny, at the gates of Calais. Ribeaumont 
was taken prisoner; the conduct of Edward afterwards, 
in the castle at supper, is well known. He took a chap* 
let of pearls from his own head, and, placing it upon that 
of Ribeaumont, said to him, '^ Sir Eustace, I bestow this 
present upon you, as a testimony of my esteem for your 
bravery ; and 1 desire you to wear it for my sake. I 
know you to be gay and amorous, and to take delight in 
the company of ladies and damsels : let them all know 
from what hand you had the present. You are no longer 
a prisoner ; I acquit you of your ransom ; and you are 
at liberty to dispose of yourself tomorrow as you think 
fit." 
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Bir Walter Manny', whom Edward Iionoufed to the 
degree of serving under his banner, was a knight of 
Hainault, who originally came to England with Queen 
Fhilippa. After the king himself, and his gallant son, 
he ranked, with Ohandos and Du Guesclin, among the 
first commanders of that warlike age. 

[6] So it fortuned that the Lord John Chandos ; p. 55. 

Sir John, afterwards Lord, Chandos was one of the very 
most distinguished of the English commanders during 
these warsi He seems to have been nearly always 
attached to the Black Prince, who made him Const ble 
of Ouienne, and Seneschal of Poitou, after the peace of 
Bretigny. He shared the glories of the Spanish cam • 
paign ; and was, as the reader will see, peculiarly distin- 
guished at the battle of Najara. Chandos appears also 
to have been singularly popular and beloved in the army* 
He was killed in a skirmish after the renewal of the war 
by Charles V. There is a very spirited and even touch- 
ing account of his death given by Froissart in his Second 
Book. It is too long to extract ; but I cannot reisist 
copying the elegiac summary which the Chronicler gives 
of his character. It is equally honourable to Chandos, 
and illustrative of Froissart's most highly-wrought 
manner : — 

'* The barons and knights of Poitou were sore dis- 
comforted, when they saw their seneschal, Sir John 
Chandos, lie on the earth, and could not speak. Then 
they lamentably complained, and said, ' Ah ! Sir John 
Chandos, the flower of all chivalry ! unhappily was that 
glaive forged that thus hath wounded you, and brought 
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you in peril of death !' They wept piteously that were 
about him, and he heard and understood them well, but 
he could speak no word. . They wrung their hands, and 
tore their hairs, and made many a pitiful complaint, and 
especially such as were of his own house. Then his 
servants unarmed him, and laid him on palliasses, and so 
bare him softly to Mortimer, the next fortress to them. 
And the other barons and kmghts returned to Poitiers, 
and led with them their prisoners. And, as I under- 
stand, the same Jaques Martin, that thus hurt Sir John 
Chandos, was so little taken heed to of his hurts, that he 
died at Poitiers. And this noble knight. Sir John Chan- 
dos, lived not; after his hurt, past a day and a night, 
but so died. God have mercy on his soul I For, in a 
hundred year after, there was not a more courteous, nor 
more fuller- of noble virtues, and good conditions, among 
the Englishmen than he was. And when the Prince and 
Princess, the Earl of Cambridge, the Earl of Pembroke, 
and other barons and knights of England, such as were 
in Guienne, heard of his death, they were all discomfited, 
and said that they had lost all on that side of the sea. 
For his death, his friends, and also some of his enemies, 
were right sorrowful. The Englishmen loved him, be- 
cause all nobleness was found in him. The Frenchmen 
hated him because they doubted him. . Yet I heard his 
death greatly complained of among right noble and valiant 
knights of France, 8a3dng that it was a great domage of 
his death. For, they said, better had it been that he 
had been, taken alive. For, if he had been taken alive, 
they said, he was so sage and so imaginative, that he 
would have found some manner of good means whereby 
the peace might have ensued between the realms of 
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England and Trance ; for he was 8o well beloved of the 
King of England, that the king would believe him rather 
than any other in the wprld. Thus both French and 
English spake of his death ; and specially the English* 
men — ^for by him Cmienne was kept and recovered." 

(7] ** Took to their horses and departed, he tliat might 

best ;** p. 61. 

This flight of the Dauphin's division has been attri* 
buted to the over-anxiety of the lords, into whose chaige 
he had been given, for the person of the prince* It is 
certain that they were the first that fled outright ; and 
thereby not only weakened the army to the extent of 
their very considerable number, but also spread the 
contagion of panic throughout it. The excellence of the 
English archers is too well known to need comment in 
this place. They contributed mainly to the acquisition of 
this great victory. 



[8] " And dways the prince served before^ the king, as 
humbly as he could ; and ivould not sit at the king's board, 
for any desire thai the king could make ; but he said he 
was not sufficient to sit at the table with so great a prince 
as the king was.^* p. 75. 

This is one of the favourite incidents of English his* 
tory, on which we are always taught to dwell with de- 
lightf from our first acquaintance with any history at all, 
in the shape of '* picture books," and royal games at 
tetotom. It ^* points a moral and adorns a tale" more 
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univenially thftn almost any othet historic iucidebt ; and 
is placed in the same rank with the continence of Scipio^ 
and (what is a higher andnohler action than any of the 
kind on rec<^d) Henri Quatre supplpng the famishing 
inhahitcmts of besieged Paris with food. But I confess 
this scrupulosity of court etiquette— as well as the pa- 
rading the French King through the streets of London 
on a conspicuous charger, while tl^ Black Prince ambled, 
on a pad-nag by his side, — ^has always appeared to me 
to be a sample of that which we are told is the devil's 
♦♦ favourite vice," — 

'* The pride that apeg humility.** 

The quarrel in which Edward was fighting was^ that 
John was not king of France at all ; and, although the 
moment of his capture was certainly not the time osten- 
tatiously to recall that fact, yet I cannot but think it 
should have had some weight in inducing the prince to 
abstain from what, under the circumstances, was little 
better than a polite mockery. Courtesy, respect, and 
kindliness of demeanour, as much as he pleased ; but this 
over* strained obsequiousness was almost as bad as a lacl^ 
of due deference and civility. 

The. procession through the street9 of London, on the 
royal prisoner landing in England, is a Qtill stronger 
instance of the same feeling. It evinced all the pride 
and ostentation of a Roman triumph, disguised in the 
trappings of rooderation and humility. The higher the 
eaptive was made to appear, the higher it placed the 
captor ; and the cheap bait of reverence and lowliness 
of manner was, above all things, likely to catch the 
populat taste of the times, I confess I can never 
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^ the peeuliar tuerit of either of t^se eelebtated 
passages. 

[9] And thus they came to Bordeaux, p. 77. 

Th^ 00119^961)069 of tba b^ttlo of Poitiars wara moBi 
^^^psiva and importfmt, It may be aai4 to baye decided 
tbe &ta of die war. Besides tba king being mada 
prisoner, tba total dispersion pf bis army prevented 
any effectual resistance being offered by tba Frenel^ 
afterwards. Tbe distresses of the kingdom, also, now 
reached their height — the excesses that arose from which 
again reproduced the want and misery out of which they 
had sprung. The Dauphin, whose future reign was to 
prove so. glorious and so beneficial to France, was still 
very young, and had the most unprecedented difficulties 
to contend with. 

The captivity of the king was the climax to the misfor- 
tunes of the French. His absence, if it did not cause, at 
the least gave encouragement to, the anarcby which 
existed in his country ; and the necessity of his ransom 
highly aggravated the conditions of peace. That peace 
(of Bretigny) forms a capital epoch in these wars. I 
have already spoken of it in the essay prefixed to this 
story ; I shall conclude my notes to it, by a recapitulation 
of the chief articles of the treaty : — 

Edward III. ceded to John the title of King of France, 
and renounced all claim to it himself. He restored John 
to liberty. 

John ceded to Edward, in full sovereignty, Guienne, 
Gascony, Saintonge, Limousin, Perigord, Rouergue, 
Quercy, tbe Angoumois, Poitou, the territory of Aunis, 
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the Boulonn^is, the.ciDttiities of Ponthieu, ofMonireuiU 
and of GuisneS) and the tonvti of Calais. 

He agreed to pay three million of crowns of gold for 
his nmsom. 

Such were the conditions of the peace of Bretigny, 
commonly called the 6reat Peace* To this, during the 
subsequent wars, the English constantly appealed ; until 
the treaty of Troyes,* by giving the whole kingdom to 
Henry V.i superseded the act by which a portion of it 
had been transferred to his predecessor. 

♦ A. D. 1420. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE 

ov 
PETER OP CASTILE, CALLED THE GRtfEL. 



iBEZNO' INTRODVCTORT TO THE STORY OF 
t^TBB MLACK PRtNCM tit 8PAtN,'*l 



The remarkable expedition rf the Black Prince into 
Spain, of which the foUowing story contidns an account, 
was undertaken for the purpose of restoring Peter to 
the throne of Castile ; I am therefore induced to pre- 
face that narrative by some notice of the causes which 
led to his expulsion, and of his life and character more 
generally. 

Alonzo, or (as he is more frequently called) 
Alphonso XI. King of Castile, died in the year 
1850, when his son Peter was only fifteen years df age* 
He succeeded, however, to the throne — ftnd was, dur- 
ing tte earlier part of his reign, naturally very much 
guided by the influence of his mother. Both his 
talents and his courage appear to have been consider- 
able, even at thftt early age. Mariana, in speaking of 
him, says, ** His age was unfit for gWemment, but his 
forward wit promised well. He was fair of complex- 
ion, had an agreeable face, with much majesty, a great 
heart for diflicult attempts, and i?ovld undergo any 
labour. He loved hawking above all other sp()rts, and 
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was rigid In administering justice. Among these 
virtues some vices began to 'appear,— as {^ide, and 
passion, in his youth ; afterwards he added avarice and 
incontinency.'' 

The very opening of his reign was marked by those 
troubles which distinguished its whole course, arising, 
also, from the same source from which they through- 
out continue^ to spring. Alj^nso XI. left a large 
family of natural children. By one lady, Eleanor de 
Guzman, he had four sons, Hei^ry, Count of Transta« 
fnare; Frederick, Master of Santiago ; Ferdinand, 
Lord of Ledesma ; and Tello, Lord of Aguilar. Be^ 
^es these, there were three others, Sancbo, John, and 
Peter, Eleanor de Guzman and the queen-motbar 
naturally hated each other; and their sons, respec-i 
tively, espopsed their quarrel. The first seditions 
which occurred on Peter's accession, terminated in the 
subjection of the Bastards^ painty, and the execution 
of Eleanor* The sons fled away into various strong 
places in different parts of the kingdom. 

In the next year, however, 1351, the King of Por- 
tugal persuaded Peter to pardon his brother Henry^ 
But the reconciliation was of no permanence. The 
king having gone into Andalusia, to quell scmie distur-> 
bances which had arisen among the turbulent nobles, 
Henry took advantage of his absence to break out into 
insurrection, in the Asturias. He and his brother 
Tello threw themselves into the town of Gijon, and 
drew around them a considerable army, Peter imme^ 
^iately retraced his steps, and preceded to put dowir 
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the rebellion excited by his brothers. He invested 
Gijon, which he reduced, after a short siege. The 
garrison obtained the terms of pardon for themselves, 
and for Henry of Transtamare, who had taken refuge 
m the mountains. 

The expedition into the Asturias was remarkable for 
its having given rise to the connection of the king with 
Donna Maria de Padilla — a circumstance which had 
such strong influence upon his future fortunes. This 
celebrated lady was a young person of good family, 
who was brought up in the house of Don Alonzo 
d*" Albuquerque, who had been the king^s governor— 
and, at this time, had become his chief minister and 
favourite. It appears, however, that Albuquerque 
always opposed the king^s intimacy with Donna Maria. 
He had already caused him to be betrothed to Blanch 
of Bourbon, whose name has become so celebrated in 
history for her undoubted misfortunes, not to mention 
her alleged crimes. The uncle of Donna Maria de 
Pkdilla appears to have been instrumental in establish- 
ing his niece as Pedro's maitresse en litre— (or such 
she was, whether or not the subsequent story of a 
private marriage were true. 

After having quieted the northern part of his domi- 
nions, Peter returned into Andalusia; where, after a 
siege of four months, he reduced Aguilar, the chief 
fortress of the insurgents in that quarter. Don Alonzo 
Coronel, their chief leader, and five of his companions, 
were executed-^the town was dismantled — ^and, after 
these examples of severity^ the king pardoned the rest. 

Vol. I. H 






In tbp spring of }U% II Wb Of Boi^rbc^i lM?l4ve4 ^ 
Valladplid. Albwqqerqqe, ^bpse ppwer h^A W>^ rifi^ 
tp its ?^nUli> F^«*^ the Iw?^ tp conclude W mftrri«fe 
imme^ii^l^y. Jt is sqppps^ thi|t l\§ fya.v^ tbftt tbP 
influence of Donna Maria would sup^se^^ bis,*^i||| 
inde^. liftppep^d eveptp§Uy>— wd th^t^ th^<Wi l^e 
W4S anxipus for P§drp tq eoqtr^pt the ^«w ti^, whipb 
bp hoped migbt we^kew tbos^ whipb wow bpun4 bim- 
Aftpr some delays, thq na^yriftge wfts solepom^ pp 
tbp ard pf Junet Tbe kipg, bQWeve^?, ^d ^Qt Iqi^g 

peromn wUb his bride ; for, in twp d^yfj afi|er the prf^ 
bi^tipn of his pHptialft, be left ber, tQ Mwm |o Qpf^n^ 
Maria, This matter is vwiovwly repreiented ; . the 
great flu^ority of writers, fpDowir^ the aide of ^Itroftl? 
success, pmnt every actipn of Pedio's in the wor^t 
colours, and attribute them tQ the worst mptivei^. 
Thus, throughput bis conduct towards his q^ee^, of 
which the opposite faction made sp powerful an i^^strU" 
ment, they describe him as deserting a mpsfineritpripus 
and amiable princess, in cppiwquepce of the inf^tUftt^d 
passion be felt towards his mistr-ess*. But, pn the other 
hand, it is stated, that, on his arriyal at Valladolidy the 
king found cause to suspect bis bpdfi's tf'V^th, an^ t9 
believe that she had favpure^ Frederick, the Mast^ of 
gautiagp, bis bastard brother, who had been sent to 
meet the queen on the frontieri^ of Sp^n, nftd hi^ 
conducted her tu his brptber's cowtt It is impossible, 
at this distance of time* with so great » l^ck of m^teri^ 
tp draw an accurate judgmept pf the real ^tate of the 
ease* But there \» much reasQA ^ wppos^ ftfflW 
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subaequ^t ciroumataQoet, that the queen regarded 
the Master of Santiago with a fevourable eye; and, 
indeed, Voltaire asserts that the family of Henriquez 
were accustomed to boast of b^g descended from this 
incestuous onnmaice. At the same time, the extreme 
affection that Pedro bore to Maria de Padilla would, 
of itself, be sufficient to account for his constant cold- 
ness towards the queen. With the superstition of that 
barbarous age» it was believed that the king^s conduct 
arose from his being bewitched by a Jew ! 

The king fixed his chief residence at Ohnedo, while 
Blanch remained at Medina del Campo. The influ- 
ence of Maria de Padilla now became supreme. All 
the nobility, including eveia the king^s brothers, paid 
to her their court, in the hope of sharing in the offices 
which were distributed among her firiends. Albu* 
querque was displaced, and his adher^ts were perse- 
cuted. He himself took refuge in Portugal, The 
Mastar of Caktrava, Don John Nune» de Prado, 
who had been attached to hiui) and had endeavoured 
to persuade the king to return to his wife> fled mto 
Arragon. From hence be was induced to return, by ^ 
kind letters &om Pedro; but no sooner had heoometo 
Ahnagro (the chief town of the order) than he waa 
arrested by Don Juan de k Cerdii^ and shortly afler 
put to death. Don James de Padilla, Doima Maria's 
brother, was made mast^ in his room, bdng the ftrst 
instance of a married man eqjoying that dignity. It 
seems doubtful whether this act oi treachery waa me* 
ditatfid by PeMar: Mariana aaysi, ^^ the king seacned 

HS 
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sorry for his death; but nobody being questioned, it 
was concluded to be done by his command, — and 
truly the deduction is not very unreasonable. 

In the meantime the queen was removed to Arevalo^ 
and placed, to a certain degree, in confinement, under 
the guardianship of Gudiel, Bishop of Segovia, and 
Tello Palomeque, a gentleman of Toledo. She was 
forbidden to have intercourse with any of the nobility, 
and even with the queen-mother; from which it would 
seem that Pedro already dreaded her becoming the 
ostensible head of the party who so constantly op- 
posed him. Albuquerque, meanwhile, had entered 
into alliances with the Bastards of Spain ; and they 
carried their intrigues so far as to offer the crown 
6£ Castile to the Prince of Portugal, as the price of 
his assistance in a meditated revolt. The king, his 
father, however, was offended at this proposal, and 
the plan in consequence fell to the ground. 

Whilst these perpetual plots and rebellions wotc 
going on around him, Peter was engaged in an affair 
which, in whatever point of view it is considered, is 
equally criminal and extraordinary. About this time 
(1364) it would seem that he became attracted by the 
beauty of Donna Joanpa de Castro, the widow of Don 
James de Haro. This lady's conduct was so strict, 
and her virtue was esteemed so firm, that the king, 
despairing of procuring her as a mistress, offered 
(strange as it may appear) to marry her; and, what 
is stranger still, actually did so. The Bishops of 
Avila and Salamanca, on the king laying the matter 
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before them, solemnly adjudged that he was in no waj 
bound by his former marriage, and he accordingly 
immediately wedded the object of this new, violent, 
and transitory passion. That it was violent is appa- 
rent, from his taking such extraordinary means to 
gratify it— and that it was transitory is established by 
the fact of his abandoning this unfortunate woman 
within a very few days after their union. She conti- 
nued, however, to bear the title of Queen, and subse- 
quently was delivered of a son by Don Pedro, who 
was called John. 

In whatever way we look at this transaction, it is, 
I think, equally singular and unaccountable. The 
influence of Donna Maria de Padilla seems not to 
have been interrupted, and the previous marriage of 
the king had been in every way of so public and 
solemn a nature, the party being a princess of the 
blood royal of France, a formal embassy and regular 
betrothment having preceded the marriage, — that it 
would appear to have been beyond the reach of the 
most servile sycophancy to ^ve a judgment such as 
that of the two bishops. Not less strange than the 
whole affair was its conclusion; the king declaring the 
necessity of his departing to quell a fresh insurrection 
of his brothers and the queen's party — and going, to 
return no more! * 

The fact, however, of a rebellion existing was per- 
fectly true; indeed, the whole reign of Peter was but 
an alternation of rebellion and momentary quiet. Fear- 
ing that the insurgents might possess themselves of the 
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queen's person, the king sent for her to Toledo. On 
her arrival there die repahred to the great cathedral, 
as though to perform her devotions ; but no soono* 
was she within ito walls than she refused again to quit 
it, claiming the sanctuary of so holy a building. In 
the meantime, Albuquerque returned out of Portugal, 
and the rebels gathering to a bead> found themselvea 
in very considerable force. Emboldened by theur 
strength, they now put forth formal conditions, to 
which they demanded the king^s acceding. The dnef 
of these were, that Donna Maria, her friends, and ad« 
berents, should be sent away from court, and that the 
queen should be received there as became her station. 

Before the parttes had tried their strength against 
each other, AlbuqiKo-que died. With the suii^icion 
oommon to the age^-^a suspicion, the prevalence of 
which 18 a sufficient proof of its havii^^ frequently 
gmtmds of justice — ^it was asserted that he was poi-> 
soned. One Paulo, a Roman doctor, is recorded in 
history as having been accused of the deed, which he 
is stated to have committed from the influmce of the 
hnhe$ of the opposite party. Albuquerque, on h» 
death-bed, made a most singular request to the Ba»- 
tards of Spain — namely, that his body should not be 
buried, but should be carried about with theinsmrgent 
army wherever it went, till the termination of the war, 
when he oonaented it should be interred. 

Shortly after the death of Albuquerque, the insur* 
gent noUes sent some deputies to treat with the king. 
Pedro received them at a village near Tcm:o^ attended 
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by fifty hdttfe, Ad wete ddb the deputed ttdbled/ They 
addrfeSJied the king With the usual itiarkd bf l»espect, 
kimiug his hand abcotding to the cUi»totti. One of 
Pedi^d'* bfficers, by rtattie Glltierre de Toledo, then 
addteteied thetn^ exptessing the king's sof tow at seeing 
sd many then of their tank in rebellion, and offering 
them fhse patdon, on condition of their laying down 
thdr arms. He also said that the king would comply 
with thei^ request concerning Queen Blanch, provided 
they carried their demands no further. To this the 
nobles, through their spokesman, Ferdihand de Ayala, 
anilWer^ — ^Ihey apologia very submissively for com- 
ing into the royal presence armed — they extolled the 
vii*tues and merits of Queen Blanch — and represented 
the danger to Which she Was exposed fh)m Donna Maria 
de Padill$; aiid they concluded by imploring the 
king to comfort and protect her, and to prevent the 
rtiin that threatened the kingdom. The conference 
ended by four personi^ being a{)pointed on each side 
to agree upon articles of peace. 

The king, however^ made so many delays, and 
showed so unchanged a disposition towards Dotina 
Maria^ that the insurgents despaired of a reconciliation. 
The queenr-mother^ who had all along been inimical to 
the faction of the Padillas, noW joined the rebels — ahd 
delivered up to them the city of Toro. On this, Pedro 
seems to have been stricken with consternation ; for he 
returned to his mother, and putting himself into her 
hands, declared his readiness to follow her counsels, 
For the time, the Bastard faction got the ascendancy < 
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The whole household of the king was changed, and all 
the great offices of state were distributed among the 
successful party. They now buried Albuquerque's 
body, conceiving the war to be at an end. The king 
was thus, being surrounded by his enemies, in a sort 
of honourable (iaptivity— and it is evident he so con- 
sidered it, for he took the pretence of a hunting-party 
to escape, and fled to Segovia. Having gained, over 
some of the nobles, he assembled the Cortes at Burgos, 
who, on his representations of the insolence and turbu<* 
]ence of the nobles, granted him large subsidies, with 
which he renewed the war with success. On his pre* 
vailing, numbers of the rebels were put to death* 

It is not my purpose to follow in detail the numerous 
arid complicated commotions of the reign of Peter — ^it 
would be alike wearisome from its sameness, and re* 
volting from its atrocity.* I shall confine myself to 
the two principal points which were urged by Henry 
of Transtamare, to defend, in the face of Europe, his 
dethronement of his brother* I allude to his alliances 
with the Moors, and his alleged murder of his wife. 

The kingdoms of Arragon and Castile, being of 
nearly equal strength and resources, were naturally in 

* As a sample : — about this time, Henry of Transtamare, and 
D<»n Frederick, the two must prominent of the king*8 brothers, 
obtained temporary possession of Toledo. They employed their 
short-lived power in plundering* the Jews, of whom Mariana 
states a thousand to have been murdered by them. Neither 
were these princes true to each other and to their cause — for 
Don Frederick and Dun Telle repeatedly went ovpr to King- 
Pedro's party. 
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a constant state of rivalry; and wars were frequent 
between them. About the year 1356, a war broke out 
on the occasion of some disputes at sea, and also of the 
refusal of the Arragonian knights of Calatrava and 
Santiago to obey the grand masters of their order in 
Castile. Both kings being men of fierce and energetic 
spirits, the war was carried on with great vigour on 
both sides. Towns were reciprocaUy tidcen, and the 
advantage was alternate. The Arragonese excited the 
Bastards of Spain to rebel — to which they were always 
ready and prone— and Don Henry, assisted by prince 
Ferdinand of Arragon, agtun broke out into revolt. 
Don Frederick, who had been re-appointed grand- 
master of Santiago as the price of his adhesion to the 
king's party» was suspected of underhand dealings with 
the enemy, and was put to death in the king's presence 
at Seville* 

Meanwhile the war continued; and both the Kings 
of Castile and of Arragon applied t6 the Moors for 
assistance. Don Pedro received a body of horse from 
the King of Granada, and the King of Arragon called 
over the Emperor of Morocco. Pope Innocent com- 
plained bitterly, by letter, of this alliance of Christian 
princes with the infidels; but the offending parties were 
too much inflamed with mutual animosity to pay any 
attention to his remonstrances. I am not going to de- 
fend or impugn the conduct of Peter in this instance; 
I merely wish to point out that the King of Arragon 
was obviously as much in fault (if fault there were) as 
he; — and yet not only is the Arragonese nqt blam^ 



bjr the writers of tfaat day ; hiit he is held U{), As the 
ftoder will sde In the first sentc^t^ at the Mlaw* 
ing story^ as a right worthy and excellent Christian 
fhince. Peter is represented as an iiifldd and heaffaeti 
inonster for making alliances with MahoUnd ;, and otie 
of the chief prcftexts for the war engaged in to dethrtme 
hitn^ is that it is all itcceptabte service to holy churchy ' 
on accouiit df his friendly intercotli^ with the Maho* 
inetatis. And this I take to te A fmi* dampk ef the 
triantler in which the historians of that age hare tretited 
Peter the Cruel. That he was a man violent and sttn* 
guinary is perfectly plmn ; but that he was mot^ so 
than the great majority of his contemporaries I am by 
no means convinced. His puniriiing his rebellicitls 
brotha:^^ who Would seem never to have been one 
moment peaceable throughout his reign, would iii 
others have been treated as righteous justice ; for^ to 
use the words of Mariana, << the malice of authors, 
who all humoured the success of Henry the Bastardy 
caused all crimes to be laid to his predecessor Peter^ 
because he was unfortunate.*^ 

If the prominent historic personages of that day were 
represented, as they deserve to be, as a set of cheats and 
cut-throats,-^l should not by any means complain 
of Peter of Castile being included among the number ; 
—-but that he should be singled out to have his crimes 
held up to the horror of mankind, when others, who, 
with less provocation, i^ere every jot as bad, are called 
high, noble, virtuous, and excellent prince, does 
appear to me so great an act of ii^ustice as to induce 






toe to discfedit, perhaps moi« than I dught, many of 
the atrocities laid to his change. He stands in Spanish 
history in the position ih which Richard III. does ill 
otir own. The circumstance of a successful usurped 
fbunding a petmanent dynasty^ isi of all others, Ukely 
to give a colour to the statements of historians ^-^moTe 
espedttlly, when there is a real grov^nd for them to 
work upoti/os in these two cases* 

It comes with but an ill grace from Henry of 
Tratlstldna^e) ^ho miirders Jews wholesale, for the 
sake c€ Aieir Wealthy to accuse his brother of cruelty $ 
and Du Guesdin, his chief captmn, arrives from 
France to punish Peter for his dii^espect to Holy 
Churchy having robbed the Pope and the whole cdlege 
of Cardinals on his road (* 

With reference to the death of Blanch of Bourbon-^ 
it is, I think, impossible to come to a satisfactory con-* 
cludon. The king kept her in prison and neglected 
her — ^these facts are undbubted. It is alleged t}iat^ 
independently of the inducements arising from his pas* 
sion for Maria de Padilla, he bad just cause for such 
severity in her criminal intercourse with his brother 
Don Frederick. The learned authors oil? Art de Viru 
fier les Dates affect to scout this supposition — and 
attribute its prevalence to the vanity of the family cff 
Heririquez, which induced it to trace its origin to that 
source. These writers assert that it sprang from the 

* An account of this, and of the other chief incidents in the 
Life of Du Ouesclin, will be found in Note [1] to the fol- 
hwtti^ »tor^« 
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commerce of Don Frederick with the Jewess called La 
Palomba. But they adopt, throughout their account 
of Don Pedro's reign, the vulgar history of his enormi* 
ties, without inquiry or doubt; and it is, at least, evi- 
dent that there must have been a rumour prevalent to 
the e£Pect of the queen'^s incontinency, for the Hen- 
riquez to be able to groiind their genealogy upon it. 

Mr. Hallam, also, in his erudite work on the Middle 
Ages, while he alludes to the doubts suggested by 
Mariana, as to the accuracy of the common statements 
with regard to Peter the Cruel, says he can see no 
just reason to judge charitably of him. But ihe opi- 
nion of Mariana is entitled to great weight: Voltaire 
seems fully to have concurred in it; and general pro* 
bability inclines also to that side* It is confessed 
that Lope de Ayala, from whom the history of his 
reign is chiefly taken, wrote in a spirit of determmed 
hostility to Peter; everything, then, has been repre- 
sented in the darkest colours, and, it may be suspected, 
with the exaggeration of party malice. 

With reference to the individual fact I am now 
discussing, the death, namely, of Blanch of Bourbon, 
it is to be remarked that the king had no apparent 
motive sufficiently strong to account for the act. The 
most obvious would have been the desire to marry 
Donna Maria de Padilla; but this is refuted by the 
simple fact that he did not do so^ — which tends also 
to corroborate his declaration of a previous marriage 
with her. It is true she died shortly after the queen; 
but she lived long enough for a marriage tp have 
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taken place, if that had been the king^s object The 
only plausible cause assdgned for the destruction of 
Blanch is, that the nobles of Castile threatened to rise 
in her defence. But this would have been equally 
influential at almost any former period of his reign 
since his marriage. From whence, then, it will be 
said, arose the report throughout^Eut'ope, that Peter 
had caused his wife to be poisoned ? The motives for 
Henry the Bastard to promulgate this rumour are on 
the surface — and the circumstance of her djring in 
prison was, especially in those days, fully sufficient to 
serve as a foundation for the accusation. It is obvious, 
however, as Mariana observes, that the manner of the 
queen's death was by no means certain, as even its 
place is variously stated by contemporary writers. I 
do not mean to absolve Don Pedro of this murder; 
but I am of opinion that there does not exist sufficient 
evidence to say that he committed it Though the 
verdict cannot be " Not guilty," I think it ought in 
fairness to be ** Not proven." 

Neither was Peter always leagued with the Saracens; 
for, after having concluded a peace with Arragon, he 
engaged in a war with the King of Granada. The 
Moors were, in the first instance, successful; but, 
there having arisen a competition for the sovereignty 
oS Granada, the reigning king was abandoned by many 
of his subjects, and fled to Seville, to place himself 
under the protection of the King of Castile. Peter 
put him to death, and sent his body to his competitor, 
who made peace with him immediately. This action 
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wiu! su^qioi^tly i|trociou9 ; bv;t it cannot be raid to be 
indicative of peculiar affection for the in€dcl»< 

A fresh war poon aft^r btoke out agidnat ArragoPEi, 
in which Nayarre ft)nned alliance with Ca^tUe. After 
some successes, Peter returned to Seville, where he 
ocmyoked the Cortes^ and declared publicly before 
tben)» that Poiina Maria de PadiUa was his lawful wife^ 
be having been secretly married to her bef<»re Queen 
Blanch came ipto Spain. He thus declared his chil- 
dren by her to be legitimate, as this avoided his nuuv 
riage with Blanch. ^^ On the 17th of October, 1869,'* 
says Mariana, ^^died his son Alonso, whom he had 
designed as his heir. On the 18th of November the 
l^ing made his wiU, in which he orders himself to be 
buried with the habU of St. Francis, betwixt Donna 
Maria de Fadilla and his son Alonao. It appears he 
was not so remote from godly thoughts as his oiemies 
represent him, though his violent nature often trans-* 
ported him, By this will he appoints his dau^ters 
by Donna Maria de Padilla successively, and after 
them his son John, by the Lady Johanna de Castro. 
The witnesses he produced of the marriage wwe of 
undoubted reputation, such as Don Garcia d^ PadiU% 
Master of Calatrava, John Fernandez de Hinestrosa^ 
one John Alfonso de Mayorga, and John Perez, a 
priest, who all made oath upon the matter,"'-^Af art-' 
anOy b. xvii. chap. 4. 

Besides the respectability of the witnesses who at-r 
tested the king's marriage, the £act of his not ha^^ing 
(carried Donna Maria> after Blanch'a deaths t^ds 



i^Dgly tp fulyi^npe th^ li^ief of this (^teckratipn beiiig 
trwe, But it would seem that his v^mon with Donpfi 
Mf^^ tqqli^ pl^pe after his enibassy was gone intq 
Frwice to deroand ope of the Duke of Boiriijop's 
daught^s in marriage, whiph wwld partially accoupt 
for th^ ^iH^o^meht pf the ope mmri^ge) and the foTr 
mfttiop of the other. |u the right of Cpnstauce, the 
sepond daught^ of Pon Pedro by Maria de FadiUa^ 
Johu of Qaunty who married her, subsequjBptly daimed 
the orpwp of Castile,* aud quiied op Ippg wars to suh- 
staptiate bis olaim* That qrown, however, remaiued in 
the family pf Hemy of Ttanstamare, who evidently 
had no daim to it but that c^ successful psurpation. 

We now eoapue to the ocourrepces which fprm tha 
ipbject pf the following story ; and, that I may not 
anticipate its ipt^est» I shidl here close this brief 
pptice. The reader will fipd the remainder of the 
story pf Dpn Pedro very animatedly related by Frois-i 
sart; it would, therefore, be worse than useless tP 
giye here |tn ^ridgment pf the circumstances which 
he will immediately read in full. For the purpose of 
traoipg the fortunes of Dpp Pedro to their dose, 1 
have continued the.story after the title of " The Black 
Prince in Sp^n'' cec^fes tp be strictly applicable to it; 

but it would mf^nifesrty be ipcpmplete if I were to finish 

it at the peripd of the retirement of the Prince's army* 

From what I haye stated in this notice, and fixm 

whftt ftppei^f in the fpllpwing pflges, J think the 

* This subject is more flilly noticed in the sketch of the life 

pf ^f^i^ (rf Q^m^t cqat^aed in JJo^ [7] te Ae foUQwiay itgry • 
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reader will be likely to conclude with me, that the 
atrocities of Peter of Castile did not so far excel those 
of the rest of his contemporaries, as fairly to have 
earned him the distinguishing appellation of the Cruel. 
His brothers were in constant rebellion against him— 
they were continually stirring up discontents among 
his people, and giving every encouragement and aid 
to his enemies. I do not isay that these facts were 
sufficient, in the least degree, to justify the sanguinary 
manner in which he revenged himself upon them; but 
I question very much whether many of his feUow. 
kings would have acted with greater humanity. ' Vol- 
taire, as it appears to me, states the case very fairly. 
** Don P^re," he says, " eut k la fois k combattre et 
les Aragonais et ses fr^res rebelles. II fut encore 
vainqueur, et rendit sa victoire inhumaine. II ne par^ 
donna gu^re. Ses proches, qui avaient pris parti con- 
tre lui, furent immol^s k ses ressentimens* !Enfin le 
grand-maitre de Saint- Jacques fut tu^ par ses ordres. 
C^est ce que lui m^rita le nom de Cruel, tandis que 
Jean, roi de France, qui avait assassin^ son conn6table 
et quatre seigneurs de Normandie, ^tait nomm^ Jean>- 
le-Bon*.'* 

Peter of Castile was, it is evident, a man of strong 
energies, keen talents, and indoiiiitable courage^ 
Throughout a constant succession of internal rebellions 
and foreign wars, he was triumphant over his enemies, 
till the in-coming of Du Guesclin and his Adventurers 
turned the balance of numbers and of miUtary advan- 

* Essai Bur les Mxeurs et TEsprit des Nations^ cbap. 77. 
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tages irresistibly on the opposite side. The offences 
committed against him were repeated and deadly — his 
punishment and his revenge of them were merciless 
and bloody. He was stidned, in short, with all the vices 
of his age ; and if they appear more odious in him than 
in others, it is because they are fully stated in his in- 
stance, while, in general, they are slurred over and 
hidden. It is probable that his portrait is somewhat 
overcharged, but it is certain that the representations 
of his contemporaries are far, far too palely coloured. 
The consequence is, that he alone is singled out to 
bear the distinguishing title with which, in justice, 
that knightly era, in the mass, should be equally 
branded — the cbuel. 



Vol. !• 
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THE BLACK PRINCE IN SPAIN. 



CAP. I. 

-HOW DON P£DRO> J^ING OP CASTILE. WAS DETHRONED 
BY HIS BROTHER, HENRY THE BASTARD. 

A.D. In this season there was a king in Castile, 
1865-6. called Don Pedro, who was full of marvelloug 
opinions. And he was rude and rebel against the 
command of holy church, and had in mind to subdue 
all his Christian neighbours, kings, and princes* And 
pore especially he bore ill will towards Pedro, King 
of Arragon, who was a good true Christian prince^ 
and had as then taken fron^ him part of his realm« 
and looked shortly to have hiul the remnant. Now this 
king, Don Pedro of Castile, had three bastard brethreo. 
— the eldest called Henry, the second Don Tello, 
and the third Sanchez. Thb king Don Pedro hated 
them so, that he would not suffer them to come into 
his fflght, and often times, if he might have gotten 
them, he would have stricken off their heads* How- 
beit they were well-beloved of the king their .father,, 
and in his life he gave to Henry the eldest the cototy 
of Transtamare ; but this king, Don Pedro his brother, 
had taken it from him^ and therefore they kept daily^ 
war together*. 
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This Henry was a right hardy and a valiant knight, 
and had been long in France, and pursued the war 
there, and served the French king, who loved him 
right entirely. King Don Pedro, as the common 
bruit Tan, had put to death the mother o£ the chil- 
dreil, wherewith they were right sore displeased, and 
good cause why. Also beside, he had put to death and 
exile divers great lords of the realm of Castile; he was 
so cruel, and so without shame, that all his men feared, 
hated, and doubted him as much as they durst. Also 
he caused to die a right good and a holy lady, the 
iwfaidi he had to wife, called the Lady Blanch, daiigh:- 
ter to. Duke Peter of Bovirbon, and rister-german to 
the French queen. Now this lady^s death was right 
^displeasiai^ to all her lineage, the which lineage Was 
^ne of the noblest of the world. And besides all this, 
there ran. a bruit of him among his own men that he 
was amicably allied with the King of Grenada, and 
with two other kings, who were all God's enemies 
And infidels. Wherefore some of his own men began 
to fear that he would do some hurt to his own country, 
as in violation df God's churches, for he began already 
to take frotii them their rents and revenues, and held 
some of their prelates in prison, and constrained them 
by tyranny. Of this great complaints came daily to 
our holy father the Pope, requiring him to find some 
iremedy. To these complaints the pope condescended, 
and sent, incontinent, messages into Castile to the 
king Don Pedro, commanding him, incontinent, 
without any delay, personally to come to the court of 
Rome, to wash, cleanse, and purge him of such 
villain deeds as he was guilty in. Howbeit this king; 
Don ^edro, full of pride and presmnptuousiiess, 
would not obey nor come there, but deah shamefully 
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vtth the pap^B sMiengors, whereby he ran grendy fai 
die indignation of the church, imd especially <^ the 
head of the church, as of our Holy Fadier the Pope; 
Thus this evil Don Pedro persevered still in his obsti- 
nate sin* 

Then advice and counsel was taken by the pope 
and the coll^;e in what way they might correct him; 
and then it was determined that he was not worthy to 
bear the name of a king, nor to hold any realm. And 
&ere, in full consistory at Avignon, in the chamb^ 
0f excommunication, be was openly declared to be 
reputed as an infidel* Then it was thought that he 
should be constrained and xx>rrected by help of the 
Companions that were as yet in the realm of France^ 
Then the King of Arragon, who hated the King of 
Castile, was sent for, and also Henry the Bastikrd dT 
Spain, to come to Avignon to the pope. And when 
they were come, the pope made Henry the Badtard 
l^tive and lawful to obtain the realm of Castile, and 
Don Pedro was cursed and condemned by sentence of 
the pope. And then the King of Arragon said, that 
he would open the passage through his country, and 
provide victuals and purveyances for all manner of 
men of war that would pursue to go into Castile to 
confound Kipg Don Pedro, and to put him out of his 
realm. 

' Of this ordinance was the French king right joyous, 
and did his pain to help to get out of prison Sir 
Bertrand Du Guesclin, who was prisoner with Sir 
John Chandos. And he paid for his ransom a one 
hundred thousand francs, part thereof was paid by the 
French king and the pope, and Henry the Bastard 
paid the remdue. And i^ter his deliverance they fell 
into treaty with thl^ C<»npanions, and promised them 



gfeat joofit if th^y would go into the realm of Casdle^ 
whereto they likely agreed for a certain.8um of money 
which they had to deposit among them. [1} 
. And 8o this journey was shewed to the Prince of 
Wales, and to the knights and squires about him, and 
specially to Sir John Chandos, who was deared to be 
one of the chief captains, with Sir Bertrand du 6ue&« 
din. Howbeit he excused himself, and said he might 
not go thither. Yet the journey was not prevented 
for all that, and divers knights of 'the princes went 
thither ; and the chief captain of this enterprise wa& 
made the Lord John of Bourbon, ^Count of March, to 
counterwin the death of his counn the Queen of 
Spain. He was in all things ruled and counselled by 
the advice of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, for he was a^ 
then a jolly,. ydung, lusty knight; and divers other 
Jords and good knights went forth in that voyage. 
They made their assembly at Languedoc and at 
IVIontpeilier, and thereabouts ; and so they passed all 
to Narbonne, to enter on that side into the realm of 
Arragoiu These men of war were to the number of 
thirty thousand ; and there were the chief captains of 
the Companions all of accord and of one alUance, hav-« 
ing great desire to put Don Pedro out of the realm of 
Castile, and to make his brother Don Henry the Bastard 
king instead. 

And when these men of arms were about to enter 
into the realm of Arragon, they sent to King Don. 
Pedro, to blind him by their message, and so to do 
their enterprise the more privily, but he was already 
well-informed of their intents; but he set nothing 
thereby, but assembled his people to resist against 
them, and to fight with them at the entry ^ his 

^eahn. Their message was desiriDg him to open the 
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shTaits of Ills country^ and to give &ee pEtsJ^age to 
the jnlgrims of God^ who had enterprise by great de^ 
votion to go into the reahn of Grenada to destroy die 
infidels and exalt the Christian faith. [S} The King 
Don Pedro at these tidings did nothing but laugh^ 
and said he would do nothing at their desire, nqar 
obey in any point such a rascal company* And when 
these knights and other men of arms knew the will and 
answer of the King Don Pedro, they thereby reputed 
him, right orgulous and presumptive, and made aM the 
haste they might to advance to do him all the hurt 
they could. So they all passed through the realm of 
Atragon^ where they found the passages ready open 
for them, and victual and every thing ready appa^ 
relied and at a meetly price ; for the King of Arragon 
had great joy of their coming, for he thought by their 
means to conquer again from the King of Castile all 
his lands that King Don Pedro had before taken from 
hint by force. And then these men of war passed 
the great river that separateth Castile and Arragon^ 
and so they entered into the realm of Spain. [3] And 
when they had conquered towns, cities, and castles, 
straits, posts, and passages^ the which Kiqg Don 
Pedro had taken from the realm of Arragon, then Sir 
Bertrand and his company delivered them to the King 
of Arragon, on the condition that always from thence- 
forth he should aid and comfort Henry the Bastard 
against King Don Pedro, Tidings came to the King 
of Castile, how that the Frenchmen, Bretons, Eng- 
lishmen, Normans, Picards, and Burguignons, were 
entered into his reahn, and had, as then, passed the 
great river departing Castile and Arragon, sn^d how 
they had won again all on that side the river, the 
which cost him much pain and trouble ere he won it 
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first llien hb was right sore displeased, kmd )saM; 
f^ Well, all shall not go as they ween it shall.^' 
Then he made a special commandment throughout 
fill lus realmiin giving knowledge to them that his let* 
ters and ^lessengers were sent unto, that they should 
without delay come to him, to the intent to %ht with 
the men of war which had entered into>his realm of 
Castile. There were but a few that obeyed his com** 
inandment, — and when he thought to have had a great 
assembly of men of war he was deceived, for few or 
none c^ne to him. For his lords and knights of 
Spain forsook and refused him, and timaed to his 
brother the Bastard ;-^wherefore he was fain to fly, 
or else he had been taken, he was so sore bebated with 
his enemies, and also with his own men. So mme 
abode about him, except one true knight, called Fer« 
nand de Castro ; he would never forsake him for none 
adventure. 

And so then Don Pedro went to Seville, the best 
city of Spain. And when he was come thither, he 
was in no great surety, wherefore he trussed and put 
into coffers his treasure, and took a ship with his wife 
and children, and so departed from Seville, and Fer- 
nand de Castro his knight with him. And he arrived 
hke a knight discomfited in Galicia, at a port called 
Corunna, where there was a strong castle; — and 
therein he and his wife and children entered, [4] that 
is to say, two young daughters, Constance and Isabel. 
And of all his men and council he had none except 
Femand de Castro. 
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CAP. II. 

OP THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN DON PEDRO AND 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Thus, as I have shewed before, this Eing Don Pedro 
was sore behated by his own men throughout all the 
realm ci Castile, because of the marvellous cruel 
justice he bad done, and of the destruction of the 
noble men of his realm, the which he had put to death 
and dain by his own hand. Wherefore, as soon as 
they saw his bastard brother enter into his realm with 
so great a puissance, they all drew to him and received 
him for their lord, and so rode forth with him. And 
they caused dties, towns, castles and boroughs to be 
opened to him, and every man to do him homage ; 
and so the Spaniards with one vcnce cried *tLive 
H«iry ! and die Don Pedro, who has been to us so 
cruel and so evil !'* Thus the lords led forth Henry 
throughout all the realm of Castile ; so all manner of 
people obeyed to him, and crowned him king in the 
city of Burgos. And all prelates, counts, barons, and 
knights, made him reverence as to their king, and sware 
always to obey him as such, or else, if need were, to 
die in the quarrel. So thus the king rode from city 
to city, and in every place he had reverence done to 
him like a king. And then he gave to the knights, 
strangers, who came with him into the reahn of Cas- 
tile, great gifts and jewels, so that every man reputed 
him to be a liberal and an honourable l6rd ; and com- 
monly the JSTortnans, Frenchmen, and Bretbns said 
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that he was a prince of great liberality, and how that 
he was worthy to live and reign over a great realm ; 
and so he did a season, right puissantly, and in great 
prosperity. 

Now ye have heard how the King Don Pedro was 

driven into the castle of Corunna on the sea, and with 

him his wife and two daughters, and Don Femand 

of de Castro with him all only ; so that in the mean 

season his brother the Bastard, by puissance of the 

men of war that he had got out of France, conquered 

Castile ; and all the country yielded them to him, as 

ye have heard before. He was right sore afridd, and 

not well assured in the castle of Corunna; for he 

doubted greatly the Bastard his brother, for he well 

knew that, if he had knowledge of his being there, he 

would come with puissance and besiege him. wherefore 

he would not abide that perils Therefore he departed 

out by night, and took a ship, and with him his wife 

and daughters, and Don Femand of de Castro, land all 

the gold, silver, and jewels that they had. But the 

wind was to him so contrary, that he could not with* 

draw from the coast, and so was fain to enter agaia 

the fortress of Corunna. . Then the King Don Pedro 

demanded of Don Femand, his knight, how he should 

maintain himself, complaining of fortune that wais to 

him so contrary. ** Sir," quoth the knight, " ere ye 

depart from hence, it were well if ye did send to your 

cousin the Prince of Wales, to know if he will receive 

you or not. The Prince of Wales is so noble, and so 

gentle of blood and of courage, that when he knoweth 

your necessities, he will take thereof -great compassion; 

for divers ways he is bound thereto, by reason of the 

great alliances that the king his' father and yours had 

together. And if he will aid to set you again in joui; 
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Tealm, there is none else can do it sp well In all the 
vorld, he is so held, redoubted, and loved by all men 
of war ; and, Sir, you are here in a good strong fortress, 
to keep a season till ye have further tidings out of 
Acquitaine,*** To this counsel accorded cheerfully the 
King Don Pedro: then he wrote letters' right piteous 
and amiable; and a knight with, two squires were 
Appointed to do this message. And so they took on 
them that journey, and entered into the sea, and sailed 
till they arrived at Bayonne^ the which dty held of 
the King of England. But it was shewed to them 
that the Prince of Wales was then at Bordeaux, and 
they took their horses and rode till they came thither^ 
and then took their lodging. 

And anon after they went to the abbey of St. An- 
drew's, where the prince was; and when the prince 
heard thai there were messengers come out of Castile, 
iind that they were Spaniards and messengers of Don 
Pedro, he said he would see them and know what they 
would have. And so they came and kneeled down* 
and saluted him according to their usage, and recom- 
mended the king their master to him, and delivered 
Jiim their letters. The prince took up the messen- 
gers and received their letters, and opened and read 
them at good leisure ; therein he found how piteously 
the King Don Pedro wrote, signifying all his poverty 
and mischief, and how that his brother the Bastard, 
by his great puissance and by means of the great 
amities be had purchased, and by the help of the Com- 
panions, had put him out from the heritage of the 
xealm of Castile ; wherefore he desired the prince, for 
cQpd's sake, and by the way of pity, that he would 
intend to provide for him some counsel and remedy, 
wherein be shovld achieve grac^ of God and of all the 
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world; for it is not the right way of a true Christiffii 
king to disinherit the rightful heir, and to inherit, by 
puissance of tjnranny, a bastard. 

And the prince, who was a valiant knight and a 
sage, closed the letters in his hands, and said to. the 
messengers, *^ Sirs, ye be right welcome to me from 
my cousin the King of Castile; ye shall tarry a space 
here with us, and ere ye depart je shall have an an^- 
swer.'^ Then the prince's knights, who knew right 
tpell what they had t6 do, led to their lod^gs the 
Spanish knight and the two squires. And the prince, 
who tarried still in his chamber, mused greatly oh 
these tidings, ^nd then sent for Sir John Chandos and 
for Sir Thomas Felton, two of the diirf of his council^ 
for the^ne was the seneschal o£ Acqilitaine, and the 
other constable*. And when they were come to him, 
be said to them, all smiling, '^ Sirs, ye shall hear new 
tidings out of Spain. The King Don Pedro, ou? 
cousin, complaineth him greatly of the Bastard Henry, 
his brother, who hath taken from him his inheritance, 
and hath put him out of his realm, as ye have heard 
reported by them that hath come from thence; and 
he requii'eth of us instantly our comfort and aid, as it 
Appeareth here by his letters.'* And so then the 
prince read the letters word by word twice, and these 
two knights heard well all the matter. And when hj& 
had read the letters, then he said to them : — 

** Sirs, ye two. Sir John and Sir Thomas, ye arfe 
the most special of my coundl, and in whom I have 
most tru^t and affiance ; wherefore I desire you 
counsel me what ye thmk were best to do..'* I'hen 
these two knights beheld each other without any word 

* S«e Note [4] to " The Battle of I^)itiers,'* 
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speaking* Then the prince again said, ^^ Sirs, speak 
hardily what ye think in this matter!" And there 
•the prince was coun^Ued by th^se two kni^ts» os I 
was informed, that he should send to the King Doti 
Pedi!o men of war, to Corunna, where he was, ko- 
eording to the taior of the letters, and also by report 
ct the messengers, and that the men of war should 
bring him to the city of Bordeaux, and there more 
plainly to learn what he would say, and then, accord- 
ing ias they should hear hb wcnxl, to take advice, and 
to give lum such counsel as of reascm should suffice 
him* 

This answer pleased right weU the prince : then he 

desired to go to Corunna in that voyage, to bring a 

safeguard to him, the King Don Pedro, Sir Thomas 

Pelton and divers other knights; and in that army he 

commanded there should be twelve ships furnished 

with ardbers and men of war. So these knights made 

their provision; and the messengers departed with 

than tram Bordeaux, and rode with them to Baycmne, 

and there tarried a three or four days, alndibg for 

wind a^ weather ; and the fifth day, «s they were 

departing, the King Don Pedro of Custile, arrived at 

Bayonne himself, for he was departed from Corunna 

in great haste and doubt ; for he durst not abide there 

any longer, and brought but a few of his men with him, 

and such treasure as he had. So the tidings of his 

coming was great joy to the Englishmen. Then Sir 

Thomas Feltcm and his company came to him and 

recrived him right sweetly, and shewed him how they 

"were ready, by commandment of the prince their lord, 

to have come to him to Corunna, and to any other 

place, to have broughthim to the prince ; of the which 

tidings the King Don Pedro was right joyous, and 
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thanked greatly the prince and the knights diat were 
there. 

The coming of Don Pedro thus to Bayonne, Sir 
Thomas Felton and the other knights certified the 
prince thereof; of the which he was right joyous : and 
within a short space after, these knights brought the 
King Don Pedro to the city of Bordeaux. And the 
prince, who greatly desired to see his cousin the King 
D(m Pedro, and to do him the more honour, issued 
out of Bordeaux, accompanied with divers knights 
and squkes, and went and met the king; and did to 
him great reverence both in word and deed, the which 
he could do right well, for there was no prince in his 
tilne that could shew more honour than him* And 
when the prince had well feasted him, then they rode 
to Bordeaux ; and the prince took the king above him 
—in nowise he would do otherwise : and as they rode 
together the King Don Pedro shewed the prince liow 
his bastard brother had chased him out of his realm 
of Castile ; and also he piteously complained him of 
the untruth of his men, shewing how they had all 
forsaken him except one knight, the which was then 
with him, called Don Ferdinand de Castro. -The 
prince right courteously and «agely recomforted him, 
desiring him not to be abashed nor discomforted ; for 
though he had as then lost all^ he trusted it should be 
in the puissance of God to restore him again all his 
loss, and moreover to take vengeance of all his ene^ 
mies. Thus, as they talked together, they rode so long 
that they came to Bordeaux, and alighted at the abbey 
of St. Andrew, where the prince and princess kept 
their hou$e. And then the king was brought to a fair 
chamber ready apparelled for him ; and whea he w^ 
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changed, he went to the princess and the ladies, who 
received him right courteously, as they could right 
well do. 

I might over long make report to you of this mat- 
ter, what of their cheer, feasts, and sports; wherefore 
I pass it over briefly, and shall shew you how King 
Don Pedro sped with the prince, his cousin, whop he 
found right amiable and courteous, and well conde- 
scended to his desires; howbeit there were some of 
his council said unto him as ye shall hean 

Ere that Don Pedro came to Bordeaux, some wise 
and sage imaginative lords, as well 9f Gascony as of 
England, who were of the prince's council, and had 
ever truly served him and given him good counsel, and 
so thought ever to do, they said to the prince, *' Sir, 
ye have heard say diva's times he that too much 
embraceth holdeth the weaklier, — ^it is for a truth that 
ye are one of the princes of the world most praised, 
honoured, and redoubted, and holdeth on th}s side the 
sea great land and seignories, thanked be God! in 
good ^est and peace. There is no king near nor far 
off as at this present time that dare displease you, ye 
are so renowned of good chivalry, grace, and good 
fortune. Ye ought, therefore, by reason,* to be con- 
tent with that ye have, and seek not to get you any 
enemies. Sir, we say this for none evil; we know 
well the Kfaig Don Pedro of Castile, who is now 
driven out of his realm, is a man of high mind, right 
cruel, and full of evil conditions; for by him hath 
been done many evil deeds in the realm of Castile, and 
hath caused many a valiant man to lose his head and 
brought cruelly to an end, without any manner of 
reason, and so by his villain deeds and consent he is 
now disseized and put out of his realm; and also, 

Vol. I. K 
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beside all dus, be is enemy to tbe cburcb, and cursed 
by our holy father the Pope. He is reputed and hath 
been a.great season like a tyrant; and, without title of 
reason, hath always grieved and made war with his 
neighbours the King of Arragon and the King of Nar 
vwcrey and would have disherited them by puissance; 
and also, as the bruit runneth throughout his realm, 
and by his own men, how he caused to die his wife, 
your cousin, daughter to the Duke of Bourbon; where- 
fore, ^, ye ought to think and consider that all this 
that he now sufiereth are rods and strokes of God, sent 
to chastise him, and to give example to all other 
Christian kings and princes to beware that they do 
not as he hath done."^ 

With such words, or the like, the prince was coun- 
selled ere King Don Pedro arrived at Bayonne. But 
to these words the prince answered, '^ Lords, I think, 
and believe certainly, that ye counsel me truly to the 
best of your powers** I know well and am informed of 
the life and state of this King Don Pedro, and know 
well that without number he hath done many evil 
deeds, whereby now he is disseized. But the present 
cause that moveth and ^veth us courage to be willing 
to aid him, is as I shall shew you; — ^it is not convena- 
ble that a bastard should hold a realm in heritage, and 
put out of his own reahn his brother, a rightful inhe- 
ritor to the land, the which thing all king and kings^ 
sons should in no wise suffer nor consent to; for it is 
a great prejudice against the state royal. And also . 
beside that, the king my father and this king Don 
Pedro have a great season been alUed together by 
great confederations, wherefore we are bound to aid 
him in case that he require and desire us so to do. 

Thus the prince was moved in his courage to aid and 
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comfort this King Don Pedro in his trouUe and busi- 
ness. [5] Thus he answ^*ed to his council; and they 
eould not remove him out of that purpose, fdr his muMl 
was ever more and tnore firmly set on that matter. 

And when Kitig Don Pedro 0f Castile was come to 
the prince to the city of Bordeaux, he humbled himself 
right sweetly to the prince, and off<»*ed to him great 
gifts and pirofit, in sajring that he would make Edward 
his eldest son King c^ GalHcia, and that he would give 
to him and to his men great good and riches, the whidh 
he had left bdiind him iti the realm of Castile, because 
he durst not bring it with him; but this riches was in 
so sure keeping that none knew where it was but him* 
self: to the which word the knights gave good entent, 
for Englishmen and Gascons naturally are covetous. 
Then the prince was counselled to musemble all the 
Barons of the Dudhy of Acquitaine and his special 
council. And so there was at Bordeaux a great coun- 
cO, and there the King Don Pedro shewed openly 
how he would maintain himself, and how he would 
satisfy every man if the prince would take on him to 
bring him again into his country. Then there were let- 
ters written, and mee^sengers salt forth, and lords and 
knights sent for all about; as the Coimt of Armagnac, 
tiie Coimt of Comminges, the Lord Dalbret, the 
Captal of BiK^, and all others barons imd knights ot 
Gsaconj and of Verne. And also th6 Count of Foi^ 
was desired to come thith^, but he would not; and 
ei^cused himself because he had k disease in his leg and 
ttight not ride, but he sent thither his coundl. 

To this parliament thus holden in the dty of Bor- 
deaux cattle all the counts, viscounts, baroite, and wise 
lAeBi oi Acquitoine, of Xaintbnge, Poitou, Quercy, 
Liniousdn, and c^ Oascony. And when they were all 

K 2 
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come, they went to coundl three days, on the state and 
ordinance for this King Don Pedro of Spain, who was 
always there present in the council with the prince his 
cousin, reasoning always to fortify his quarrel and 
business. Finally, the prince was counselled that he 
should send sufficient messengers to the king his father 
into England, to know his counsel what he should do 
in that case; and, his jdeasure and answer once 
known, then, all the lords said, they would take 
counsel together, and so make the prince such an 
answer that of reason he should be well content. Then 
there were chosen four knights of the prince's that 
should go into England to the king." 

Thus then they departed, and brake up this council; 
and every man went home to their own houses; and 
the King Don Pedro tarried still at Bordeaux with the 
prince ^and princess, who did him much honour, and 
made him great feast and cheer. And then the afore- 
said four knights who were appointed to go into Eng- 
land departed. Their voyage was right prosperous 
and speedy. And they found the King of England at 
his castle of Windsor, who, after taking the advice of 
his council on the letters of the prince his son, gave, 
answers to the said four knights to bear unto him, and 
unto the barons of Acquitaine. And so with these 
letters the said messengers departed again to the city 
of Bordeaux, whereas they found the prince andjthe 
King Don Pedro, to whom they detivered the letters 
from the King of England. 

Then there was a new day of council set to4)e had 
in the city of Bordeaux, and thither came all such as 
were sent for. Then there was read openly in the 
council the King of England's letters, the which devised 
plainly how he would that the prince his son, in the 
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name of God and St. George, should take upon him 
to set again King Don Pedro into his heritage, the 
which his bastard brother wrongfully had taken from 
him without reason, and falsely, as it appeareth, hath 
put him out thereof. Also the king's letters made 
mention how much he was bound thereto because of 
certain alliances of old time made between him and 
the king of Castile, his cousin, as to aid him if case 
required, if he was thereto desired; wherefore he de- 
sired by his letters all his friends and subjects, that the 
prince his son might be aided and counselled by them 
as well as though he were there present himself. 

When the barons of Acquitaine heard read these 
letters and commandments of the king, and perceived 
• the' king^s pleasure and the princess their lord, then 
they joyously answered, and said, *^ Sirs, we shall 
gladly obey the king our sovereign lord's command- 
ment; it is reason that we obey you and him, and so 
we will do, and serve you in this voyage, and King 
Don Pedro in like wise ; but, Sir, we would know who 
should pay us our wages, for it will be hard to get out 
men of war into a strange country." Then the prince 
beheld King Don Pedro, and said, "Sir King, ye hear 
what our people say — answer you them ; for it behoveth 
you to answer, seeing the matters be yours." 

Then the King Don Pedro answered the prince and 
said, "Right dear cousin, as far as the gold, silver, 
and treasure that I have brought hither, which is not 
a thirtieth part so much as I have left behind me, as 
long as that will endure, I shall give and part there- 
with to your people.*' Then the prince said, **Sir, 
ye say well, and as for the remnant, I shall become 
debtor to them and pay them as the case requireth, the 
which I shall lend you, and all that we need until we 
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coQi? u^ CastiW ^<Sir/' quoth the Eiag D<^ 
Pedro, ^^ ye do me great courtesy and grace.'^ 

In this council there were divers sage men who 
considered that the prince could not wdl make this 
voyage without the accord and consent of the Kmg of 
Nava^e; ibr they could not enter into Spain but 
through his country and through the straits of Ron* 
cevalles, [6] the which passage they were not in surety 
to have^ because the King of Navarre a|kd Henry the 
bastard had oewly made alliance together. Thus 
there was much communing how they mi^t do to 
achieve their purpose: then it wa^ determined that 
there should be another day assigned of a council to 
be kept at the city of Bayoime, and that the prince 
should send sufficient ambassadors to the S^ing of 
Navarre^ desiring him to be at that council in Bayonne. 
And so on this detemunaticm every man departed, 
fully conclu^g to be at Bayonne the day limited and 
prefixed. In the mean season, the prince sent Sir 
John Chandos and Sir Thomas Feltcm to the Kmg 
of Navarre, who was as then in the city ci Punpeluna* 
These two sage and well-languaged kni^t& cUd so 
much that they came to the King of Navarre, who 
made a faithful covenant by word 9X)A by writings 
sealed to be at the said parliament at Baycxii^e, ^nd 
thereon the messengers returned again to the prince 
and shewed him these tidings. ^ 

The day assigned of this parliament, thare came to 
the city of Bayonne the King of Spain Don Pedro, 
the prince, the Count of Armagnac, the Lord d'Al- 
bret, and all the barons oi Gascony, Poit0U9 Qu^^> ^ 
Bouergue, Xaintonge, and Limousin. Andthkfa^ 
came personally the King of Navaf re ; and the Prince, 
and King Don Pedro did him great honour beesuisc 
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they tbou^t tihe better to qp^ with him; so thiis in 
the city of Bayopne thore was a great council^ the 
whidh endured five days: and the prince and his coun- 
cil had much to do ere they could bring the King c^ 
Navarre to their denre, for he was a man not easily to 
be won, if he saw that men had any need of him. 
Howbeit, the great power of the prince brought him 
inio that case that finally he sware, promised, and 
sealed to King Don Pedro, peace, k>ve, and firm al- 
liance and confederation. And in like manner King 
Don Pedro did to him, upon certain ccunpositions 
that were then ordiuned ; of the which the Prince ci 
Wales was a mean betwe^ them and chief devisor 
thereof. And when these thmgs w^e cnrdained and 
fully ccHi&rmed, and evay man knew what he had 
to do, and what he i^uldhave, and that they had so- 
journed there the space of twelve days, then the King 
of Navarre departed home into his own country, and 
aU the other knrds departed every man to his own; 
and the prince went to Bordeaux, and the King Don 
Pedro tarried still at Bayonne. 

Then the prince sent his h^*a1ds into Spain to cer- 
tain knights and captains, Englishmen and Gascons, 
favouraUe and obedient to him, signifying to them 
how it was his pleasure that they diould take their 
leaves of Henry the Bastard and come to him, saying 
how he had need of them, and was of the intent to 
employ and occupy them otherwise. And when these 
heralds had brought these letters into Castile to these 
knights from the prince, and they perceived the 
prince's pleasure, then they took leave of King Henry 
as aoon as iiieiy could in courteous manner, without 
discovering of the prinoe^s intention. Then this 
bastard King Henry, who was right liberal^ courteous, 
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and honourable, gave them lioedoe, with many great 
gifts, and thanked them greatly for their service. So 
then depaited from Spain Sir Eustace d'Auberticourt, 
Sir Hugh Calverly, Sir Walter Huet, Sir Mathew 
Gomey, Sir John Devereux, and their company, and 
divers other knights and squires of the prince's house; 
and they departed as shortly ad they might. The 
same season, the Companions were spr&ul abroad in the 
country, and knew nothing whait these said knights 
did; howbeit, when they knew it, they gathered to- 
gather; and this bastard King Henry knew not that 
the prince was in mind to bring again his brother 
Don Pedro into Castile so soon as these knights did; 
for, if he had known it, he might well have hindered 
them. So these knights departed, and as soon as King 
Henry knew thereof, he made no great semblant of 
it; but said to Sir Bertranddu Guesclin, who was 
still about him, " Sir Bertrand, behold the Prince of 
Wales, it is shewed us that he will make us war, and 
bring again that Jew who calleth himself king 6f 
Spain by force into this our realm: Sir, what say you 
thereto?^ Sir Bertrand answered and said, ** Sir, 
he is so valiant a knight that if he take on him the 
enterprise, he will do his power to atchieve it if he 
may; therefore. Sir, I say to you, cause your passages 
and straits on all ades to be well kept, so that none 
may pass or enter into your realm but by your 
licence; and. Sir, keep your people in love; I know 
certainly we shall have in France many knights and 
great aid, the which gladly will serve you. Sir, by 
your Ucence I wiU return thither, and in the mean 
time keep your people in love, and I know well I 
shall find in France many friends, and I know. Sir, I 
shall get you as many as I can." 
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"By my faith,'* quoth King Henry," ye say wdl; 
and • I shall order all the remnant according to your 
will; and so, within a little space after, Sir Bertrand 
departed and went into Arragon, where the king 
received him joyously; and then he tarried a fifteen 
days, and then departed and went to MontpeUier, and 
there found the Duke of Anjou, who also received 
him joyously as one whom he loved right entirely; 
and when he had been there a season, he departed and 
went into France to the king, who received him with 
great joy. 
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CAP. III. 

HOW THE PRINeE OF WALES SET FORTH ON HIS 

VOYAGE INTO SPAIN. 

Now let us speak of the Prince of Wales, and approach 
to his voyage, and shew how he persevered: first, 
as it hath been shewed here before, he did so much 
that he had all the Companions of his accord who were 
to the number of twelve thousand fighting men, and 
greatly it was to his cost to retmn them, and bear 
their charges ere they departed out of the princi- 
pality,* from the beginning of August to the be- 
ginning of February. And besides that the prince 
received and retained all manner of men of war where- 
soever he could get them; also there came to him 
great aid out of England; for when the king his 
father knew that this voyage went forward, then he 
gave licence to one of his sons, John Duke of Lan- 
caster, to go to the Prince of Wales his brother, with 
a great number of men of war ; [7] as four hundred 
men of arms, and four hundred archers. And when 
the prince knew of his brother's coming he was right 
joyous. 

And daily there came great complaints to the prince 
of the Companions,"!- how they did much hurt to men 
and women of the country where they lay, so that the 
people of the marches would gladly that the prince 

* Of Acquitaine. 

t The reader will find an Historical Notice of this sitigular 
race of people in the next volume. — Ed. 
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i^uld advance forth in his voyage, to which the prince 
was right deinrou$. Howbeit, he was counselled that 
he dbcNild suffer the £east of Christmas first to pass, to 
the intent that they might have winter at their backs : 
to the which counsel the prince inchned, and some- 
what because the princess his wife was great with 
child, who took mudi thought for his departilig; 
wherdbre the prince would gladly see her dehTercd 
ere he departed, and she on her pojrt was gladder 
to have him abide. And thus, while the prince was 
making of his provision and abiding the coming of his 
brother the Duke of Lancaster, the princess trnvailed, 
and, through the grace of GU)d, she was delivered of a 
fair son on the day of the three Kings of Cologi^, the 
which, as that year went, was on a Wednesday, at the 
hour of three or thereabout, whereof the prince and 
all his people were right joyous ; and the Friday after 
he was christened, at noon, in the church of St, Andrew,, 
in the city of Bordeaux. The archbishop of the same 
place christened him, and the bishop of Agen, in 
Agenois, and the King of Majorca w^^ his godfar 
thers; and this child had to name Richard, who wm 
afterwards King of England. [8] 

The Sunday after, at the hour of {Nrime, departed 
from Bordeaux the prince, with great trium|^, and all 
other men of war. Howbdit, the most part of his host 
were passed on before, and lay before the city of Dax 
in Gascony: and t)ie prince, the same Sund^, at 
night, came to the saniie city, and there tarried /i three 
days; for then it was shewed him that the duke €»f 
Lancaster^ hi^ birotb^, was coming, and had passed 
the sea a five days before, and was arrived in Britanny 
at St. Mah^, and so was come to Nantes, where the 
Duke of Britanny greatly feasted him. Then the 
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Duke of Lancaster passed through Poitou and Xain- 
tonge, and came to Blaye, and there passed the river 
of Gironde, and so came to Bordeaux, and went to the 
abbey of St. Andrew, where the princess lay, who 
joyfully received him, and so did all other ladies and 
damosels that were with her. Then the duke thought 
to tarry there no longer, but took his leave of his 
sister the princess and departed with his company, and 
rode so long that he came to the city of Dax, where 
he found the prince his brother. They made gi;eat 
joy of each other, for they lived together entirely: 
there were great tokens of love shewed between them 
and their company. And anon, after the Duke of 
Lancaster's coming thither, came the Count of Foi'x, 
and made great reverence and cheer to the prince and 
to his brother, and offered himself at all points to be 
at their commandment. The prince, who would well 
honour all lords according to their estates, honoured 
him greatly, and thanked him of his coming thither; 
and after the prince gave him the charge of his coun- 
try in his absence, desiring him to keep it well till his 
return. The count joyously acceded to his desire, 
and then took leave and departed home into his coun* 
try.* And the prince, and the Duke of Lancaster, 
his brother, sported them in the city of Dax, and all 
thdr p^ple spread abroad in the country about the 
entry of the passages of Navarre. 

Sfetween St. Jean de pi6 du Port and the city of 
Pampeluna, under the mountains, there are straits and 
perilous passages ; for there is a hundred places, on 
the same passages, that a hundred men may keep a 
passage against all the wwld. Also it was at the same 

* This count forms the subject of the next story. 
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season very cold, for it was about the month of Febru* 
ary [1366] when they passed, which they did in three 
battles on three sundry days, as the Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. On the Monday the van ward, whereof 
was captain the Duke of Lancaster, and, in his com- 
pany, the constable of Acquitaine, Sir John Chandos, 
who had twelve hundred penons of his arms, the field 
silver, a sharp pyll gules; and with him were the two 
marshals of Acquitaine, and with them was the penon 
of St George. Altogether, under Sir John Chandos^s 
rule, they were to the number of ten thousand horses. 

On Tuesday, passed the Prince of Wales and King 
Don Pedro, and also the King of Navarre, who was 
come ag2un to the prince, to bear him company and to 
ensure him a ready passage. And with the prince 
there was Sir Lewis Harcourt, the Viscount of Cha* 
telheraut, and all the Poitevins; Sir Thomas Felton, 
great seneschal of Acquitaine, the seneschal of Xain- 
tonge, the seneschal of Rochelle, the seneschal of 
Quercy, the seneschal oi Limousin, the seneschal of 
Agenois, the seneschal of Bigorre, and others, to the 
number of four thousand men of arms; and they were 
a' ten thousand horses. The same Tuesday they had 
evil passage because of wind and snow; howbeit they 
passed forth, and lodged in the country of Pampeluna; 
and the King of Navarre brought the prince and the 
King Don Pedro into the city of Pampeluna to supp^, 
and made them great cheer."*^ 

The Wednesday, passed the King James of Ma- 
jorca, and the Count of Armagnac and others, and all 
the Companions, and they were a ten thousand horde. 
They had more easy passage than those that passed 

* See the map prefixed to the second volume. 
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the day before; and so all the whole host lodged in 
die country of Pampeluoa, abiduig each other, re- 
freshing tl^m and their horses. Th^ lay still thus, 
about Pampeluna^ the spaee of three d^ys, because 
diey found the country plentiful, both in fledi, bread, 
wine and all other purveyaneei for them and for their 
horses. Howbeit Uiese Companions paid not for every 
thing as was demanded of them; nor they could not 
abstam from roblnng and pilling that they could get, so 
that about Pampeluna and in the way they did much 
trouble and hurt; wherewith the King of Navarre was 
i^t sore displeased, but he could not as then amend 
it But he repented him oftentimes that he had 
opened his passages to the prince and his company, for 
he perceived well how he had thereby more hurt than 
profit, Howbeit the season was not then for him to 
say all that he thought, for he saw well and considered 
that he was not as then master of his own country. 
So he had daily great complmnts made, to him of one 
and other of his country, wherewith his heart was sore* 
constrained for displeasure; but he could not remedy 
it. Howbeit he caused some of his counsel, such as 
knew well these Companions, and had been in their 
company in France, in Normandy, and in divers other 
places, to desire them to abstain themselves from rob- 
bing and lulling the country as they did, -to whom 
they promised so to do. 
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CAP. IV. 

OF THE GREAT BATTLE THAT WAS FOUGaTT NEAR 

TO NAJARA. 

In the mean season. Sir Bertrand du Guesclin 
returned to King Henry, with a three thousand 
fighting men of France and Arragon. And King 
Henry was right joyful thereof, and made him great 
cheer and honourable reception* And the two hosts, 
by degrees, drew nearer to each other; — ^and divers 
knights, of both parties, came on before, and did many 
feats of arms, and the princess host crossed the river 
which divides Navarre from Castile,* near to Logrono, 
and King Henry lay at Navaret. 

The prince, the Friday, the second day of April, dis- 
lodged from Logrono, and advanced forward arranged 
in order ready to fight, for he knew well that King 
Henry was not far thence. And so that day he ad- 
vanced two leagues, and at three of the day he came 
before Najara and there took his lod^ng. Then the 
prince sent forth his couriers to aview his enemies, and 
to know where they were lodged: and then they 
departed from the host, and rode so forward that they 
saw all their enemies' host, who were also lodged before 
Najara, So they brought report thereof to the 
prince, and in the evening the prince caused secretly 
to be shewed through all the host that at the first 
sounding of the trumpets, every man to apparel him- 
self, and at the second to be armed, and at the third to 
leap a horseback, and to follow the marshals^ banners 

* The Ebro. 
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with the penon of St. George ; and that none on pain 
of death advance before them without he be com- 
manded so to do. 

In like manner as the prince had done, the same 
Friday, in sending out his couriers, so did King 
Henry on his part, to know where the prince was 
lodged; and when he had had true report thereof, 
then the king called Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, and 
took counsel and advice how to persevere. Then they 
caused their people to sup, and after to go to rest to 
be the more fresh, and at the hour of midnight to be 
ready apparelled and to draw to the field, and to 
ordain their battles; for he knew well the next day he 
should have battle. So that night the Spaniards took 
their ease and rest, for they had well wherewith so to 
do, as plenty of victuals and other things, and the 
EngUshmen had great default; therefore, they had 
great desire to fight, either to win, or to lose all. 

After midnight, the trumpets sounded in King 
Henry^s host; — ^then every man made him ready; at 
the second blast they drew out of their lodgings, and 
ordered three battles. The first had Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin, and there were all the strangers, as well of 
France as of other countries: there was well in that 
battle four thousand knights and squires, well armed 
and dressed after the manner of France. The second 
battle had Don Tello and Don Sancho, brothers to 
King Henry; and in that battle there were, with 
the genetors,'*' a xv thousand afoot lind a horse- 
back, and they drew them a little aback on the left 
hand of the first battle. The third battle and the 
greatest of all, governed King Henry himself; and in 

* A species of light irregular cavalry, so named from being 
mounted ^n jennets. 
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his company there were'vii thousand horseipaen and 
threescore thousand afoot, with the cross-bow — so 
that' in all three battles he was a fourscore and six 
thousand a horseback and afoot. Then King Henry 
leapt on a strong mule, according to the fashion of the 
country, and rode from battle to battle, right sweetly 
praying every man that day to employ himself to de- 
fend and keep their honour, and so he shewed himself 
so cheerfully that every man was joyful to behpld him. 
Then he went again to his own battle ; and by that 
time it was daylight, and then about the sunrising he 
advanced forth towards Najara to find his enemies, in 
good order of battle, ready to fight. 

The Prince of Wales, at the breaking of the day, 
was ready in the field, arranged in battle, and advanced 
forward in good order, for he knew well he should en- 
counter his enemies. So there were none that went 
before the marshal's battles, but such couriers as were 
appointed. So thus the lords of both hosts knew by 
the report of their couriers that they should shortly meet, 
so they went forward a hasting pace, each toward the 
other,' and when the sun was rising up it was a great 
beauty to behold the battles and the armours shining 
against the sun. So thus they went forward till they 
approached near together. Then the prince and his 
company went over a little hill, and in the descending 
thereof they perceived clearly their enemies coming 
towi^dthem: and when they were all descended dowtt 
this mountain, then every man drew to their battles^ 
and kept them still and so rested them, and every man 
dressed and apparelled himself ready to fight. Then 
Sir John Chandos brought his banner rolled up toge- 
ther, to the prince, and said, " Sir, behold, here is my 
banner ; I reqiure you display it abroad, and give me 

Vol. I. L 
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leave this day to raise it ; for, Sir, I thank God and 
you, I have land and heritage sufficient to maintain 
it withal." [9] Then the prince and King Don Pedro 
took the banner between their hands, and spread it * 
abroad, the which was of silver, a shajrp pyle gules, 
ana delivered it to him, and said, ^^ Sir John, behold 
here your banner ; God send you joy and honour 
thereof." Then Sir John Chandos bare his banner to 
his own company, and said, ^' Sirs, behold h&re my 
banner and yours ; keep it as your own ;'' and they 
took it and were right joyful thereof, and said, that by 
the pleasure of God and Saint George, they would 
keep and defend it to the best of thdr power ; and so 
the banner abode in the hands of a good English 
squire called William Allestry, who bare it that day, 
and acquitted himself right nobly. Then, anon after, 
the Englishmen and Gascons alighted off their horses, , 
and every man drew under their own banner and 
standard ill array of battle ready to fight, and it was 
great joy to see and consider the banners and penons, 
and the noble armoury that was there. 

Then the battles began a little to advance; and 
then the Prince of Wales opened his eyes, and regard- 
ed towards Heaven, and joined his hands together, 
and said, " Very God Jesu Christ, who hath formed 
and created me, consent, by your benign grace, that I 
may have this day victory of mine enemies, as that I 
do is in a rightful quarrel, to sustain and to aid this 
king chased out of his own heritage, the which giveth 
me courage to advance myself to re-estabUsh him 
again into his realm .^' And then he laid his right 
hand on King Don Pedro, who was by him, and 
said, " Sir King, ye shall know this day if ever 
ye shall have any part of th^ realm of Castile or 



not— therefore, advance banners, in the oalne of 
God and Saint GreorgeT With these words, the 
Duke of Lancaster and Sir John Chandos approached; 
and the duke said to Sir William Beauchamp^ 
*^ Sir William, behold yonder our enemies — thi& 
day ye shall see me a good knight, or else to die in 
the quarrel ;^ and therewith they approached their 
enemies. 

And first ttie Duke of Lancaster and Sir John 
Chandos' battle assembled with the battle of Su: Ber- 
trand du GuescUn, and of the marshal Sir Arnold 
dAndrehen, who were a four thousand men oi arms : 
so that at the first brunt there was a sore encounter 
with spears and shields, and they were a certain 
space ere any of them could get within the other : 
there was many a deed of arms done> and many a man 
reversed and cast to the earth, that never after was 
relieved. When these two first battles were assembled, 
the other battles would not long tarry behind, but 
approached and joined together quickly, and so the 
prince and his battle came, on the Don Tello's 
battle, and with the prince was the King Don Pedro 
of 'Castile, and Sir Martin de la Earra, who repre- 
sented the King of Navarre. And at the first meet- 
ing that the prince met with the Count Don Tello's 
battle, the Count and his brother fled away without 
good order or array, and wist not why, and a two 
thousand spears with him. So this second battle was 
opened and anon discomfited; for the Captal of 
Buch and theLordof Clisson and their company came 
on them afoot, and slew and hurt many of them. 
Then the prince's battle, with King Don Pedro, came 
and joined with the battle of King Henry, where there 
were threescore thousand men afoot and a horseback, 
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there the battle began to be fierce and cruel on all 
parts, for the Spaniards and Castilians had slings — 
wherewith they cast stones in such a wise that there- 
with they clave and brake many a basenet and helm, 
and hurt many a man and overthrew them to the 
earth : and the archers of England shot fiercely, and 
hurt many a man of the Spaniards previously, and 
brought them to great mischief. The one part cried, 
** Castile^ for King Henry r — ^and the other part, 
" Saint George for GuienneT 

And the first battle, as the Duke of Lancaster and 
Sir John Chandos, and the two Marshals of Acqui- 
taine. Sir Guiscard d' Angle and Sir Stephen Cossing- 
tonj fought with Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, and with 
the other knights of France and of Arragon. There 
was done many a deed of arms, so it was hard for any 
of them to open other's battle; divers of them held the 
spears in both their hands, foining and pressing each 
at other, and some fought with small-swords and 
daggers. Thus at the be^ning the Frenchmen and 
they of Arragon fought valiantly, so that the good 
knights of England endured much pain. That day 
Sir John Chandos was a good knight, and did under 
his banner many a noble feat of arms : he adventured 
himself so far that he was closed in among his enemies, 
and so sore overpressed that he was felled to the earth, 
and on him there fell a great and a big man of Castile, 
called Martin Ferrant, who was greatly renowned of 
hardiness among the Spaniards ; and he did his intent 
to have slain Sir John Chandos, who lay under him in 
great danger. Then Sir John Chandos remembered 
of a knife that he had in his bosom, and drew it out, 
and struck this Martin so in the back and in the sides 
that he wounded him to death, as he lay on him. 
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Then Sir John Chandos turned him over, and rose 
quickly on his feet ; and his men were there about 
him, who had with much pain broken the press to 
come to him whereas they saw him felled. 

The Saturday, in the morning, between Najara 
and Navaret, was the battle right fell and cruel, and 
many a man brought to great mischief. There was 
done many a noble deed of arms by the prince, and 
by the Duke of Lancaster, his brother, and by Sir 
John Chandos, Sir Guiscard d'Angle, the Captal of 
Buch, the Lord of Clisson, and divers others. And 
under the penon of St. George, and the banner of Sir 
John Chandos, were the Companions, to the number of 
twelve hundred pensiles, and they were right hardy 
and valiant knights. On the French part. Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin, Sir Arnold d'Andrehen, Don Sancho, 
and other knights of France and Arragon, fought 
right nobly to their powers; howbeit they had none 
advantage, for these Companions were hardy and 
strong knights, and well used and expert in arms. 
And also there were great plenty of knights and 
squires of England under the banner of the Duke of 
Lancaster and Sir John Chandos; but of truth, if the 
Spaniards had done their part as well as the French- 
jmen did, the Englishmen and Gascons should have 
had much more to do, and^have suflPered more pain 
than they did. The fault was not in King Henry 
that they did no better, for he had well admonished 
and desired, them to have done their devoir valiantly, 
and so they had promised him to have done. The 
king bore himself right valiantly, and did marvels in 
^rms, and with good courage comforted his people, as 
when they were flying and opening, he came in among 
them, and said, ^* Lords ! I am your king — ^ye have 
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made me King of CiEistile, and have sworn and pro- 
mised that to die ye wiU not fail me — ^for God^s sake 
keep your promise that you have sworn, and acquit 
you against me, and I shall acquit me against you, 
for I Siall not fly one*fbot as long as I may see you 
do your endeavour.*** By these words, and such other, 
full of comfort. King Henry brought his men toge- 
ther again three times the same day, and with his own 
hand he fought valiantly, so that he ought greatly to 
be honoured and renowned. 

This was a marvellous dangerous battle, and many 
a man slain and sore hurt;, the commons of Spain, 
according to the usages of their country, with their 
slings they did cast stones with great violence, and 
did much hurt, the which at the beginning troubled 
greatly the Englishmen; but when their cast .was 
past, and that they felt the sharp arrows light among 
them, they could no longer keep their array* With 
King Henry, in his battle, were many noble men of 
arms, as well of Spain as of Lisbon, of Arragon, 
and of Portugal, who acquitted them right nobly, and 
gave it not up so lightly, for valiantly they fought 
with spears, javelins, archegays, and swords. And 
on the wings of Henry'*s battle there were certain well 
mounted, who always kept the battle in good order, 
for if the battle opened or brake array in any side, then 
they were ever ready to help to bring them again into 
good'order. So these Englishmen and Gascons, ere 
they had the advantage, they bought it dearly, and 
won it by great prowess of arms and noble chivalry ; 
and to say truth, the prince himself was the chief 
flower of chivalry of all the world, and had with him 
as right noble and valiant knights and squires — there 
were none that failed to %ht valiantly; and also they 
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had good cause why, for there were of Spaniards and 
of Castile more than an hundred thousand men in 
harness, so that by reason^ of their great number it 
was long ere they could be overcome. King Don 
Pedro was greatly chafed, and much desired to meet 
with the Bastard, his brother, and said, " Where is 
that whoreson that calleth himself King of Spain ?" 
And the same King Henry fought right valiantly 
where as he was, and held his people together right 
marvellously, and said, "Oh, ye good people, ye have 
crowned me king, therefore help and aid me to keep 
the heritage that you have given me." So that, by 
these words, and such others as he spake that day, he 
caused many to be right hardy and valiant, whereby 
they abode on the field, so that by cause of their 
honour they would not fly from the place. The 
battle that was best fought, and longest held together, 
was the company of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, for 
there were many noble men of arms who fought and 
held together to their powers, and there was done 
many a noble feat of arms. And on the English part, 
especially, there was Sir John Chandos, who that 
day did like a noble knight, and governed and 
counselled that day the Duke of Lancaster, in like 
manner as he did, before, the prince at the battle of 
Poitiers, wherein he was greatly renowned and praised, 
the which was good reason ; for, a valiant man and a 
good kni^t, acquitting himself nobly among lords and 
princes, ought greatly to be recommended. That day 
he took no heed for taking any prisoner with his own 
hands, but always fought and went forward; but 
there was taken by his company under his banner 
divers good knights and squires of Arragon and of 
Frano^ aqd especially Sir B^rand du Guesclin, Sir 
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Arnold d'Andrehen, and more than three score 
prisoners. So thus finally the battle of Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin was discomfited, and all that were therein 
taken or slain. Then drew together these banners — 
the banner of the Duke of Lancaster, of Sir John 
Chandos, and of the two ' marshals, and the penon 
of Saint George, and went all together on the battle of 
King Henry, and cried with a high voice, *' Saint 
George for Guienne !" Then the Spaniards and their 
company were sore put aback ; the Captal of Buch, 
and the Lord de Clisson fought valiantly, and also 
Sir Eustace d'Auberticourt, Sir Hugh Calverley, Sir 
John Devereux, and other, acquitted themselves that 
day right nobly. 

When the. battle of the marshals were passed 
through their enemies and had discomfited the great- 
est number of them, so that the Spaniards could not 
sustain nor defend them any longer, but began to fly 
away in great fear, without any good array or order, 
toward the city of Naj^ra, and so passed by the 
great river, so that for any words that King Henry 
could say they would not return ; and when the king 
saw the mischief and discomfiture of his people, and 
that he saw no recovery, then he called for his horse 
and mounted thereon, and put hhnself among them 
that fled, but he took not the way to Navaret for fear 
of enclosing, but took another way, eschewing all 
perils, for he knew well that if he were taken he should 
die without mercy. Then the Englishmen and Gas- 
cons leapt a horseback and began to chase the Spani- 
ards, who fled away sore discomfited to the great 
river, and at the entry of the bridge of Najara there 
was a hideous . shedding of blood, and many a man 
slain and drowned, for divers leaped into the water, the 
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which was deep and hideous; they thought they had 
as lieve b6 drowned as slain. And in this chase, 
amopg other, there were two valiant knights of Spain 
bearing on them the habit of religion : the one called 
the Great Prior of St. James's, and the 6ther the 
Grand Master of Calatrava; they and their company, 
to save themselves, entered into Navaret, and they 
were so near chased at their back by Englishmen and 
Gascons that they won the bridge, so that there was 
a great slaughter, and the Englishmen entered into 
the city after their enemies, who were entered into a 
strong house of stone; howbeit, incontinent it was 
won by force, and the knights taken and many of their 
men slain, and all the city won and overrqn and 
pilled, the which was greatly to the Englishmen's 
profit ; also they won King Henry's lodging, wherein 
they found great riches of vessels and jewels of gold 
and silver, for the king was come thither with great 
nobleness, so that when they were discomfited they 
had no leisure for to return there again to save that 
they had lost. So this was a hideous and a terrible 
discomfiture, and especially on the river side ; there 
was many a man down and slain"; and it was said, as I 
have heard reported of some of them that were pre- 
sent, that one might have seen the water that ran by 
Najara to be of the colour of red with the blood of 
men and horses that were there slain. This battle was 
between Najara and Navaret in Spain, the year of 
the incarnation of bur Lord Jesus Christ, 1366, the 
third day of April, the which was on a Saturday. 

After the discomfiture of the battle of Najara, which 
was done by noon, the prince caused his banner to be 
raised up ahigh upon a bush on a little hill, to the 
intent to draw his people thither^ and so thither drew 
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all those that came from the chase : thither came the 
Duke of Lancaster^ Sir John Chandos, the Lord 
Clisson, the Captal of Buch, the Count of Armagnac, 
the Lord d*Albret, and divers oth^ barons, and bad 
raised up on high their banners to draw their people 
together, and ever as they came they ranged them in 
tlie field. Also there was Lewis King of Majorca, his 
banner before him, whereunto his company drew, and 
a little there beside was Sir Martin de la Karra, with 
the banner of his lord the King of Navarre, with 
divers other counts and barons, the which was a 
goodly thing' to regard and behold* Then came 
thither King Don Pedro, right sore chafed, coming 
' from the chase on a great black courser, his banner 
beaten with the arms of Castile before him ; and as 
soon as he saw the prince's banner he alighted and 
went thither : and when the prince saw him coming 
he went and met him and did him great honour: 
then the King Don Pedro would have kneeled down 
to have thanked the prince, but the prince made great 
haste to take him by the hand and would not suffer him 
to kneel.* Then the king said, '*Dear and fair cousin, 
I ought to give you many thanks and praises for this 
fair journey that J have attained this day by your 
means. '^ Then the prince said, '' Sir, yield thanks to 
Ood ; and give him all your praise, for the victory hath 
come by him alone, and not by me/' Then the lords 
of the prince'*s council drew together, and communed 
of divers matters, and so long the prince was still 
there till his people was returned from the chase. 
Then he ordained four knights and four heralds to go 
search the fields to know what people were taken, and 
th^ number of them that were slain; and also to 

• See Frontispiece* 
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know the truth of King Henry whom they called the 
Bastard, whether he were alive or dead. And then 
the prince and his lords went to the lodging of King 
Henry, and of the Spaniards, where they were well 
and easily lodged ; for it was great and large and well 
replenished of all things necessary. So then they 
supped that night in great joy ; and, after supper, the 
knights and heralds that went to visit the field re- 
turned, and there they reported that there were slain 
of their enemies, of men of arms, a five hundred and 
three score ; and of commons, about a seven thousand 
and five hundred, besides them that were drowned, 
whereof the number was unknown. And of their own 
company there was no more slain but four knights, 
whereof two were Gascons, the third a (rerman, and 
the fourth an Englishman, and of other commons not 
past a fcM'ty; but they shewed how they could not find 
King Henry, whereof King Don Pedro was right 
sorry. So this Saturday at night they reste4 them- 
selves and made good cheer, for they had wdl where- 
with, for there they found plenty of wine and other 
victuals, and so refreshed them all the Sunday, the 
which was Palm Sunday. 

The Sunday, ou the morning, when the prince was 
up and ready apparelled, then he issued out of his 
pavilion, and then came to him the Duke of Lan- 
caster his brother, the Count of Armagnac, the Lord 
d'Albret, Sir John Chandos, the Captai of Buch, th« 
King of Majorca, and a great number of other knights 
and squires. And then anon after came to the prince, 
the King Don Pedro, to whom the prince made great 
honour and reverence: then the King Don Pedro 
said, ** Dear and fair cousin, I pray and require you 
that ye will deliver to me the false traitors ot thi& 
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country, as my bastard brother Sancho, and such 
other, and I shall cause them to lose their heads, for 
they have well deserved it." 

Then the prince advised him well, and said, ** Sir 
King, I require you, in the name of love and lineage, 
that ye will grant me a gift and a request." The^ 
king, who would in no wise deny his request, said, 
" Good cousin, all that I have is yours, therefore I 
am content whatsoever ye desire to grant it.** Then 
the prince said, " Sir, I require you to give pardon 
to all your people in your realm such as have rebelled 
against you ; by the which courtesy ye shall abide 
in the better rest and peace in your realm, except 
William Gomez, for of him I am content ye take 
your pleasure." The King Don Pedro accorded to 
his desire, though it were, against his will; but he durst 
not deny the prince, he was so much bounden to him, 
and said, ** Fair cousin, I grant your request with a 
good heart." Then the prisoners were sent for, and 
the prince accorded them with the king their lord, 
and caused him to forgive all his evil will to his 
brother the Count Sancho, atid to all other, so that 
they should make covenant, and swear fealty, homage, 
and service, to hold of him truly for ever, and to be- 
come his men, and to acknowledge him for their lord 
and king for ever. This courtesy, with divers other, 
did. the prince to the king, the which was but after- 
wards smally rewarded, as ye shall hereafter learn. 

And the prince also shewed great courtesy to the 
barons of Spain, such Us were prisoners. For if King 
Don Pedro had taken them in his displeasure they 
had all died without mercy. And then Sir William 
Gomez was delivered to the king, whom he hated so 
sore, that he would take no ransom for him, but made 
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his head to be stricken off before his lod^ng. Then 
King Don Pedro mounted on his horse, and the Count 
Sancho, his brother, and all those that were become 
his men, and the marshals of Acquitaine, and a five 
hundred men of arms, and they departed from the 
prince's host, and rode to Burgos, and so came thither 
the Monday in the morning : and they of Burgos wlio 
were informed how the journey of Navaret was 
achieved, and how that King Henry was discomfited, 
they thought not to keep the town against King Don 
Pedro, but divers of the richest of the tpwn, and of 
the most notable, issued out of the town and presented 
the keys of the city to him, and received him to their 
lord, and so brought him and all his men into the city 
of Burgos with great joy and solemnity. And all the 
Sunday the prince abode still in the lodgings that they 
had won, and on the Monday after evensong he dis- 
lodged, and went and lodged at Berguet, and there 
tarried till it was Wednesday. And then they went 
all to the city of Burgos^ and the prince entered into 
the town with great reverence, and with him the Duke 
of Lancaster, the Count of Armagnac, and divers other 
great lords; and their people made their lodgings 
without the town, for they could not all have been 
lodged within at their ease. And wheh the prince was 
at his lodging there he gave and rendered judgment of 
arms, and of all things thereto appertaining, and there 
kept field and wager of battle, wherefore it might be 
well said^ that all Spain was come that day in his 
hands and under his obeisance. 

The Prince of Wales and King Don Pedro held 
their Easter in the town of Burgos, and there tarried a 
three weeks or mor^; and on Easter-day they of 
Asturias, of Toledo, of Lisbon, of Cordova, of Galida, 
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of Seville, aad of all the other marches andUmitatioiis 
of the realm of Castile came thither and made obe^ 
dience and homage to King Don Pedro^ and were glad 
to see the prince and Don Ferdinand 'de Castro; and 
8o there was great cheer made between them. And 
when the King Dcm Pedro had tarried there the term 
that I have shewed you, and more, and saw that there 
were no more that rebelled against him^ but every 
man to him obedient, then the prince said to him, 
" Sir king, ye are now, thanked be God, peaceably 
king of this your own realm without any rebellion or 
let ; and, Sir, I and my company tarry here at a 
great charge and expense : therefore, we require you 
to provide for money to pay the wages to them that 
hath holpen to bring ygu again into your realm ; ^d in 
fulfilment of your promise whereunto ye have sworn 
and sealed : and, Sir, the shortlier that ye do it, the 
greater thanks we shall give you and the more shall be 
your profit, for ye well know men of war must be paid 
to live withal, or else they will take it whereas they may 
get it.^^ Then the king answered and said, ^^ Cousin, 
we will hold, keep, and accomplish to our power that 
we have sworn and sealed unto ; but, so as for this 
present time we have no money ; wher^ore, we will 
draw us to the Marches of Seville, and there we will 
procure money that we will satisfy every party; and, 
Sir, ye shall abide here in the vale of Olives,* the 
which is a plentiful country, and. Sir, we sliall return 
again to you in as short time as we conveniently can 
or may, and at the furthest by Whitsuntide." This 
answer was right pleasant to the prince and to his 
council, and shortly after, the King Don Pedro de. 

* That is at Valladolid — the literal translation of which would 
be the Vale of Olivea.— Ed. 
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parted from the prince, and rode toward Seville, to the 
intent to get money to pay his men of war as he had 
promised : and the prince went and lodged in the Vale 
of Olives, and all his lords and people spread abroad 
in the country to get victuals more plentiful for them 
and for their horses. There thus they sojourned to a 
small profit to the country ; for the Companions could 
not abstain themselves from robbing and pillaging, 
according to their wont. 
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CAP. V. 

OF THE HONOUR THAT WAS GIVEN TO THE PRINCE 
^ FOR THE VICTORY OF SPAIN ; AND OF HIS 
FURTHER PROCEEDINGS IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF DON PEDRO. 

Tidings spread abroad through France, England, 
Germany, and other countries, how the Prince of 
Wales and his puissance had in battle discomfited King 
Henry, and taken, slain, and drowned of his men the 
day of the battle, more than a hundred thousand men; 
whereby the prince wa^ greatly renowned, and his 
chivalry and high enterprise much praised in all places 
that heard thereof, and especially in the empire of 
Germany, and in the realm of England. For the 
Germans, Flemings, and Englishmen said that the 
, Prince of Wales was chief flower of all chivalry, and 
how that such a prince was well worthy to govern all 
the world, since by his prowess he had achieved such 
three high enterprises as he had done. First, the 
battle of Crecy, in Poitou ;* the second, ten years after, 

• At the battle of Crecy, the Prince of Wales was only six- 
teen years old ; it was there he won his spurs. He shewed, it is 
. true, the greatest personal gfallantry in the action ; but he can- 
not be said to have gained the victory, in the sense in which that 
expression applies to • the commander of an army. See the 
"Biographical Notice of Froissart," Vol. II., in which there is 
some mention of the circumstances of .the battle of Crecy. I 
may add, that Froissart makes a strange error in geography, to 
place Crecy in Poitou; it is, as is well known, in Picardy, not 
far from Abbeville. — Ed. 
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at Poitiers ; and the third, now in Spain, before Nava- 
ret. So, in England, in the city of London, the bur- 
gesses there made great solemnity and triumph for that 
victory, as they anciently were wont to do for their 
kings, when they had overcome their enemies. And, 
in the realm of France, there were made lamentable 
sorrows, for the loss of the good knights of the realm 
of France, the which were slain at that journey ; and 
especially there was made sorrow for Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin, and for Sir Arnold d'Andrehen, who were 
taken prisoners, with divers others. These were all 
kept right courteously, and some of them put to 
finance and ransom ; but not Sir Bertrand du Cues- 
clin so soon ; for Sir John Ohandos, who had the rule 
of him, would not deliver him ; and also Sir Bertrand 
made no great suit therefore. 

Now let us somewhat speak of King Henry, what 
he did when he departed from the battle ; and then let 
us return again tathe prince, and to King Don Pedro 
of Castile. 

King Henry saved himself as well as he might, and 
withdrew from his enemies, and led his wife and his 
children, as soon as he might, into the city of Valence"^ 
in Arragon, where the King of Arragon was, who was 
his godfather and friend ; and to him recounted all his 
adventure. And, anon after, the said King Henry 
was counselled to pass further, and to go to the Duke 
of Anjou, who as then was at Montpellier, and to shew 
unto him all his adventure. This advice was pleasant 
to the King of Arragon, and he consented well that he 
should go thither, because he was enemy to the prince, 

* Valentia— then under the dominion of the King^ of Arragon* 
—Ed. 

Vol. I. M 
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who was his near nei^bour. So thus King Henry 
departed from the King of Arragon, and left in the 
city of Valence his wife and his children, and rode so 
long that he passed Narbonne, the which was the first 
city of the realm of France on that side, and after that 
Beziers, and all that country,* and so came to Mont- 
pellier, and there found the duke of Anjou, who loved 
him entirely, and greatly hated the Englishmen, 
though he made them, ad then, no war. And the duke, 
when he was well informed of iCing Henry's business, 
received him right joyously, and re-comforted him as 
Well as he might ; so the king and the Duke of Anjou 
had long treaty together. And, after, it was right 
well seen apparent, how that this King Henry did get 
of the Duke of Anjou a castle, near to Toulouse, on 
the marches of the principality, called Rockmore. And 
there he assembled together Coqipanions and men of 
war, as Bretons, and such other as were not passed 
over into Spain with the prince, so'that in the begin- 
ning there was a three hundred men of war. • These 
tidings were anon brought to my lady princess, who as 
then was at Bordeaux, how that King Henry purchased 
him aid and succour on all sides, to the intent to make 
war td the prindpality, and to the duchy of Guienne, 
wherewith she was greatly abashed. And, because 
that he held himself in the realm of France, she wrote 
letters and sent messengers to the French king, desi- 
ring him not to consent that the Bastard of Spiun 
should make her any manner of war, seeing that her 
resort was to the court of France, certifying him that 
much evil might ensue^ and many inconveniences fall 

* See map prefixed to Vol. 11. 
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thereby. Then the king condescended lightly to the 
princess's request, and hastily sent messengers to the 
Bastard Henry, who was in the castle of Rockemore, 
on the frontiers of Montauban, and was banning to 
make war to the country of Acquitaine and to the 
prince's land, commanding him incontinent to avoid 
out of his realm, and to make no war in the land of 
his dear nephew thePrince of Wales and of Acquitaine. 
And, because to gire aisample tohis subjects that they 
should not be so hardy to take any part with the Bas- 
tard Henry, he caused the young Count of Auxerre 
to be put in priscm, in the cSastle of the Louvre, in 
Paris, because he was so great and conversant with 
this King Henry the Bastard ; and, as it was said, he 
had promised him to aid him with a great number of 
men of arms : but thus the French King caused him 
to break his voyage and promised. So thus, at the 
commandment of the French king, King Henry 
obeyed, the which was good reason ; but for all that 
he left not his enterprise, but so he departed from 
Rockemore, with a four hundred Bretons, and to him 
was allied many noble Breton knights and squires. 
And these men of arms and Bretons rode over the 
mountains, and enta*ed into Bigorre, in the principa- 
lity, and there took by scaling a town called Bannyers, 
and then they fortified and repaired it well and strongly, 
and then overran the princess land, and did great hurt,, 
and damage therein. Then the princess did send for 
Sir James Audley, who was alnding behind the prince 
in Acquitaine, as chief sovereign governor to keep the 
country. Howbeit this smd King Henry the Bastard 
and the Bretons did great hurt and damage in the 
country, for daily their power increased more and more. 
Now let us return to the Prince of Wales and to his 

M 2 
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company, who was in the vale of Valladolid, and 
thereabout, abiding the coming of King Don Pedro of 
Castile. 

Thus when the prince had sojourned in the vale of 
Valladolid uiitil the feast of St. John the Baptist in 
summer, abiding for the amiing of King Don Pedro, 
who came not, nor could not bear no certain tidings of 
him ; wherewith the prince was right sore troubled, 
and called all his council together, to know what was 
best to do in that bdialf . Then the prince was coun- 
seled to send two or ilxree knights to the king, to de- 
mand of him why he kept not his day as he had 
assigned. And on this message was sent Sir Nesle 
Loring, Sir Richard of Pontchardon, and Sir Thomas 
Banaster ; and they rode so long by their journeys that 
they came to the city of Seville, where they found 
King Don Pedro ; and by semblance he right joyously 
received them. These knights did their message as 
they had in charge by thdr lord the prince. Then 
the king answered them in excusing of himself, and 
said, ^^ Sirs, certainly it greatly displeaseth us that we 
cannot keep the promise that we have made with our 
cousin the prince, the whidi we have oftentimes shewed 
unto our people here in these parts ; but our people 
excuseth themselves, and sayeth, how they can make no 
sum of money as long as the Companions be in the 
xountry, for they have three or four times robbed our 
treasurers, who were coming to our cousin the prince 
with Qur money. Therefore we require you to shew 
our cousin for us, that we require him that he will 
withdraw, and put out of this our realm, these evil 
people of the Companions, and that he do leave there 
some of his own knights; to whom, in the name of him^ 
we will pay and deliver such sums of money as he de* 
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sireth of us, and as we are bound to pay him/' This 
was all the answer that these kni^ts could have of 
him at that time, and so they departed and went again 
to the prince their lord, and then recounted to him 
and to his council all that they had heard and seen ; 
with the which answer the prince was much more dis- 
pleased than he was before, for he saw well how that 
King Don Pedro failed of his promise and varied from 
reason. 

The prince then demanded counsel in that behalf 
of his people, who desired to return home, for they 
bore with full great trouble the heat and the infective 
air of the country of Spain. And also the prince 
himself was not very mudi at ease,*' and therefore his 
people counselled him to return agmn, sajdng, how 
King Don Pedro had greatly failed him, to his blame 
a]:ul great dishonour. Then it was shewed openly that 
every man should return. Then the prince departed 
and all his company; and, after some delays on 
account of the passages in Arragon aud Navarre, they 
came to the dty of Bayonne, where he was received 
with great joy. And there the prince refreshed him 
four days, and then departed and rode to Bordeaux, 
where he was also received with great solemnity ; and 
my lady, the princess, met him with her young son 
Edward, who as then was of the age of three years. 
Then departed the lords and men of war one from 
another, and the lords of Gascony went home to their 
own houses, and the Companions came also into the 
principality abiding for Aeir wages. The prince 
was much bound to them, and promised to pay them 
to his power, as soon as he had money ; though King 

*• I, e. not well.-^ED. 
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Don Pedro kept not his promise with him, yet he 
said, they should not bear the loss thereof, since they 
had so well served him. 

Then King Henry the Bastard, who was in the gar- 
rison of Bannyers in Bigorre, departed thence with 
such men of war as he had, and went into Arragon, 
to the king there, who loved him entirely and joyously 
received him. And there he tarried all the winter, 
and there made a new alliance between him and the 
King of Arragon, and promised to make war on King 
Don Pedro. And the Bretons that were in thor conK> 
pany rode to the passages of Spain, and made war for 
King Henry. 

Now let us speak of the deliveranoe of Sir Bertrand 
du Guesdin. 

After that the Prince of Wales was returned into 
Acquitaine, and his brother, the Duke of Lancaster, 
into England, and every lord into his own country, 
[1367] Sir Bertrand du Guesclin was still with the 
prince, and with Sir John Chandos, and could not 
come to his ransom nor finance ; the whidi was sore dis- 
pleasant to King Henry, if he might have mended it. 
And so it fortuned after, as I was informed, that on a 
day the prince called to him Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, 
and demanded of him how he did : he answered and 
said, ^^ Sir, it was never better with me ; it is reason 
that it should so be, for I am in prison with the most 
renowned knight in the world." ** With whom is 
that?" said the prince. ** Sir," quoth he, '* that is 
with Sir John Chandos : and. Sir, it is said, in the 
realm of France and in other places, that ye fear me 
so much that ye dare not let me out of prison ; the 
which to me is full great honour.'' The prince, who 
understood well the words of Sir Bertrand du Gues« 
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clin, perceived well how his own council would in no 
wise that he should deliver him, unto -the time that 
King Don Pedro had paid him all such sums as he 
was bound to do. Then he said to Sir Bertrand, 
" Sir, then ye think that we keep you for fear of your 
chivalry ; nay, think it not, for I swear by St. George 
it is not so : therefore pay for your ransom a hundred 
thousand franks, and ye shall be deliveted.'^ Sir Bei*- 
trand, who desired greatly to be delivered, and heard 
on what point he might depart, took the prince with 
that word, and said, *^ Sir, in the name of Grod, so be 
it : I will pay no less.^' And when the prince heard 
him say so, he would then gladly have repented him- 
self: and also some of his council came to him, and 
said, *^ Sir, ye have not done well so lightly to put 
him to his ransom.^** And so they would gladly have 
caused the prince to have revoked that covenant ; but 
the prince, who was a true and a nqble knight, said, 
** Since that we have agreed thereto we will not break 
our promise ; it should be to us a great rebuke, shame 
and reproach, if we should not put him to ransom, 
seeing that he is content to pay such a great sum as a 
hundred thousand franks.**^ So, after this accord. Sir 
Bertrand du Guesclin was right busy, and studying 
daily how to get this sum for his ransom ; and did so 
i^udi with the aid of the French king and of his 
friends, and erf the duke of Anjou, who loved him 
entirely, that he paid, in less than a month, a hun- 
dred thousand franks. And so he departed, and went 
to serve the Duke of Anjou, with two thousand fight- 
ing men, in Provence : whereas the duke lay at siege 
before the town of Tarrascon, the which held of the 
King of Naples. 
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CAP. VI. 

OF THE FURTHER PROCEEDINGS OF KING HENRY 

AND KING PEDflO. 

Now let us return to King Henry, who was, all this 
season, in the realm of Arragon, and let us shew how 
he persevered after. 

The most part of the state of the prince and of his 
business was well known with the khigs thereabout : 
as with King Peter of Arragon, and with King Henry ; 
for they laid great wait to know it. They understood 
well how the barons of Gascony were gone to Paris to 
the Frendi king, [10] and in a manner began to rebel 
against the prince, with the which they were nothing 
displeased ; and espedally King Henry : for then he 
thought to attain again to conquer the realm of Cas- 
tile, the which he had lost by the means of the prince. 
And so then King Henry took leave of the King of 
Arragon, and departed from the town of Valence the 
great : and out of Arragon with him there went the 
Viscount of Roquebertyn, and the Viscount of Rodais ; 
and they were three thousand horsanen and six thou- 
sand a foot, with a certain Genoese that they had in 
wages. And so they rode towards Spain till they 
came to the dty of Burgos, the which incontinent was 
opened and rendered up to King Henry ; and they 
received him as their lord : and from thence he went 
to the vale Valladolid; And when they of the town 
Valladolid understood that they of Burgos had yielded 
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up their town to King Henry, then they thought not 
to keep their town against him, and so yielded them 
to him, and received him as their lord. 

And then he rode further to the dty of Leon in 
Spain, the which incontinent was opened to him. 
And when it was that it was thus rendered to King 
Henry, all the country and marches of Gralida turned 
and jrielded them to him. And to him came many 
great lords and barcms, who before had done homage 
to King Don Pedro; for whatsoever* semblant they 
had made to him before the peace, yet they loved him 
not, because of old time he had been to them so cruel, 
and they were ever in fear that he would turn to his 
cruelty again; and King Henry was ever amiable 
and meek to them, promising to do much for them ; 
therefore they all drew to him. Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin was not as then in his company, but he was 
coming with a two thousand fighting men, and was 
departed from the Duke of Anjou, who had atchieved 
his war in Provence, and broken up his siege before 
Tarrascon, by composition, I cannot shew how. 
And with Sir Bertrand du Guesclin there were 
divers knights and squires of France, de^ring to ex- 
ercise the feat of arms : and so they came towards 
King Henry, who as then had laid the siege before 
Toledo. 

Tidings came to King Don Pedro how the country 
turned to his bastard brother, there as he lay in the 
marches of Seville and Portugal, where he was but 
smaUy beloved. And when he heard thereof, he was 
sore displeased against his brother, and against them 
of Castile, because they forsook him ; and sware a 
great oath that he would take on them so cruel a 
vengeance, that it should be ensample to all other. 
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Then he sent out his commandineDt to such as he 
trusted would aid and serve him ; but he sent to some 
such as came not to him, but turned to King Henry, 
and sent their homages to him. And when this King 
Don Pedro saw that his men began to fSEul him, then 
be began to doubt, and took counsel of Don Ferdi- 
nand de Castro who nerer failed him. And he gave 
him counsel that he should get as much people to- 
gether as he might, as well out of Grenada as out of 
other places, and so in all haste to rise against his 
brother the bastard, before he did conquer any further 
in the country. Then the King Don Pedro sent in^ 
continent to the King of Portugal, who was his coudn 
german : also he sent to the King of Grenada and of 
Bennamarihe, and to the King of Tremefen, and 
made alliances with these three, and they sent him 
more than twenty thousand Saracens to help him in 
his war. So thus King Don Pedro did so much that 
what of Christian men and of Saracens he had to the 
number of forty thousand men in the marches of 
Seville. And in the mean season, while that King 
Henry lay at siege, Sir Bertrand du Guesclin came 
to him with two thousand fighting men, and he was 
received with great joy, for all the host was greatly 
rejoiced at his coming. 

King Dpn Pedro, who had made his assembly in the 
marches of Seville, and thereabouts, desiring greatly 
to fight with the bastard, his brother, departed from 
SeviUe, and took his journey toward Toledo, [1368] to 
raise the si^e there, the whidi was from him a seven 
days' journey. Tidings came to King Henry how that 
his brother King Don Pedro approached, and in his com- 
pany more than forty thousand men of one and other. 
And thereupon he took counsel, to the which council 
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was called the knights of France and of Arragon, and 
especially Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, by whom the 
King was most ruled. And his counsel was^ that 
King Henry should advance tarth to encounter his 
brother Don Pedro; and, in what condition soever he 
found him, incontinent to set on and fight with him : 
sajong to the king, << Sir, I hear say he cometh with a 
great puissance, and. Sir, if he have great leisure in 
his coming, it may turn you and us all to great dis- 
pleasure ; and therefore, Sir, if we go hastily on him 
before he be aware, peradventure we shall find him 
and his company, in that case, and so dispurveyed, that 
we shall have him at advantage, and so we shall dis- 
comfit him I doubt not.^ The counsel of Sir Bertrand 
du GuescHn was well heard and taken ; and so King 
Henry, in an evening, departed from the host with a 
certain of the best knights and fighting men that he 
could choose out in all his host ; and left the residue 
of his company in the keeping and governing of his 
brother the Count Don Tello ; and so rode forth ; and 
he had seven spies ever coming and going, who ever 
brought him word what his brother Don Pedro did, 
and all his host. And King Don Pedro knew nothing 
how his brother came so hastily toward him : there- 
fore, he and his company rode the more at large, with- 
out any good order: and so in a morning, King 
Henry and his people met and encountered his brother 
King Don Pedro, who had lain that night in a castle 
thereby, called Montiel, and was there wdl received, 
and had good cheer; and was departed thence 
the same morning, weening full little to have been 
fought withal as that day. And so suddenly on 
him with banners displayed, there came his brother 
King Henry, and his brother Sancho, and Sir Ber- 
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triand du Guesclin, by whom the king and all his host 
was grealy ruled. And also with them there was the 
Begue de Villaines, the Lord of Roquebertyn, the 
Viscount of Bodais, and their companies ; they were a 
six thousand fighting men, and they rode all close to- 
gether, and so ran and encountered their enemies, 
ciying, " Castile, for King Henry ! and our lady of 
Ouesclin !'^ And so they discomfited and put aback 
the first brunt. There were many slain and cast to 
the earth ; there were none taken to ransom, the which 
was appointed so to be by Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, 
because of the number of Saracois that was there. 
And when King Don Pedro, who was in the midst of 
the press, among his own people, heard how his men 
were assailed and put aback by his brother, the bas- 
tard Henry, and by the Frenchmen, he had great 
marvel thereof, and saw well how he was betrayed and 
deceived, and in adventure to lose all, f(»r his men 
were sore sprinkled abroad. Howbeit, like a good 
hardy knight, and of good comfort, he rested on the 
field, and caused his banner to be unrolled, to draw 
together his people, and sent word to them that were 
behind to haste them forward, because he was fighting 
with his enemies ; whereby every man advanced for- 
ward to the banner : so there was a marvellous great 
and a fierce battle, and many a man slain of King Don 
Pedro'*s party; for King Henry and Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin sought their enemies with so courageous 
and fierce will that none could endure against them. 
Howbeit, that was not lightly done, for King Don 
Pedro and his company were six against one; but they 
were taken so suddenly that they were discomfited, in 
suchwise that it was marvel to behold. 

This battle of the Spaniards, one against another^ 
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and of these two kii^ and their allies, was near to 
Montiel, the which was that day right fiepce and 
cruel. And there King Henry^s knights did many 
noble deeds of arms, the which was needful for them 
so to do, for they found fierce and strong people 
against them; as Saracens, Jews, and Portuguese; the 
Jews fled and turned their backs and fought no stroke; 
but they of Grenada and of Bennamarine fought 
fiercely with their bows and archgays^ and did ti^t 
day' many a noble deed of arms. And King Don 
Pedro was a hardy knight, and fought valiantly with 
a great axe, and gave therewith many a great stroke, 
so that none durst iq>proach near to him; and the ban- 
ner of King Henry, his brother, met and rencountred 
against his, each of them crying their cries. Then the 
battle of King Don Pedro began to open; then Don 
Ferdinand de Castro, who was chief counsellor about 
King Don Pedro, saw and perceived well how his 
people began to lose and be discomfited ; said to the 
king, " Sir, save yourself, and withdraw you into the 
castle of Montiel ; Sir, if ye be there, ye be in safe- 
guard, for if ye be taken with your enemies, ye are but 
dead without mercy .^ The King Don Pedro believed 
his counsel, and departed as soon as he might, and 
went towards Montiel, and so came thither in such time 
that he found the gates open, and so he entered, all 
<Hily with twelve persons ; and in the mean season the 
other of his company fought still in the fields, as they 
were sprinkled abroad here and there. The Saracens 
defended themselves as well as they might, for they 
knew not the country; therefore to flee, they thought 
was for them no avail. Then tidings came to King 
Henry and to Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, how that 
King Don Pedro was fled and withdrawn into the 
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castle of Montid, and how diat the Begue de Villaines 
had pursued him diitha*. And into this castle there 
was but one passage, before which passage the Begue 
pitched his standard. Of the whidi tidings King 
Henry and Sir Bartrand du Guesclin were right joy- 
ous, and so drew to that part» in slaying and besudng 
down their enemies like beasts, so that they were 
w^ary of killing. -This chase endured mare than three 
hours, so that day there was more than thirteen thou- 
sand slain and sore hurt; there were but few that were 
saved, except such as knew the passages of the 
country. This battle was beside Montiel in Spain, 
the thuteenth day of the m<Hith of August, the year 
of our Lord Grod a thousand, three hundred^ three 
score and eight. 
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CAP. VII. 

OF THE DEATH OF DON PEDRO. 

Aftee this discomfiture, and that King Henry had 
obtained the victory, then they laid siege round about 
the castle of Montiel, wherein was King Don Pedro. 
Then King Henry sent for the residue of his company 
to Toledo, whereas they lay at siege: of the which 
tidings the Count Don Tello and the Count Don 
Sancho were right joyful. This castle of Montiel was 
right strong and able to have holden against them all 
a long space, if it had been purveyed of victuals and 
other things necessary; but there was not in the castle 
scant to s^rve four days, wh^'eof King Don Pedro and 
his company were sore abashed, for they were so 
straitly watched day and night that a bird could not 
come out of the castle without spying. Then King 
Don Pedro, seeing himself thus beset round about 
with his enemies, and knew no way of peace or con- 
cord, was in great imagination ; so, all perils consi- 
dered, and for default of victuals, he was counselled to 
depart privily at the hour of midnight, and twelve 
persons with him, and so to adventure on the grace of 
Gtxl ; and guides were appointed to bring him in safe- 
guard. And so about the time of midnight next after, 
the King Don Pedro, and Don Ferdinand de Castro, 
and twelve other persons with them, departed out g£ 
the castle. The night was very dark, and the BSgue 
de Yillaines kept watdi without, the same night, and 
a three hundred with him. And as King Don Pedro 
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and his company issued out of the castle, and went 
down a high way as privily as they could devise, the 
Begue de Yillaines, who was ever in doubt lest they 
should scape, the which caused him to make the surer 
watch, he thought he heard men pass down the, high 
way, and said to. them that were about him, ^^ Sirs, 
keep you still all privy, for methink I hear folk come 
in the way: we will go know what they be, and what 
they seek here in this time of night; peradventure 
there be some that are come to revictual the castle." 
Then the Begue stepped forth with his daggei;in his 
hand, and came to a man that was near to King Don 
Pedro, and said, " What art thou ?" And he rushed 
forth with his horse from him, and passed by them. 
The Begue stepped to King Don Pedro, who was 
next, and said, ^^ What art thou? shew me thy name, 
or thou art but dead;^' and took him by the bridle, for 
he thought he should not pass from him as the other 
<^d. And. when King Don Pedro saw such a rout of 
men of war before him^ and that he could not scape, 
he said, ^^ Sir Begue de Yillaines, I am King Don 
Pedro of Castile ; I yield me to you as a prisoner, and 
put me and my company, the which are but twelve 
persons, into your hands and pleasure: and. Sir, I 
require you, by the way of gentleness, to bring irie 
into some safeguard, and I shall pay to you such ran- 
som as ye will desire, for I thank God I have enough 
wherewith, so that I may scape from the hands of the 
bastard my brother.'^ Then the B^gue, as I was in- 
formed, answered and said, ^^ Sir, I shall bring you 
and your company into safeguard, and your brother 
shall know nothing of you by me.^ So thus King 
Don Pedro was brought to the Begue^s lodging into 
the proper lodging of Sir Lyon de Lakonet ; and he 
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Bad not been there the space of an houf when thai 
King Henry and the Viscount of Koquebertyn and a 
certain with them, came to the same lodging; and a^ 
soon as King Henry was entered into the chamber, he 
^ said, *^ Where is that whoreson and Jew that calleth 
himself King of Castile ?'' Then King Don Pedro, 
who was a right hardy and a cruel knight, advanced 
himself, and said, ^^Nay, thou art a whore's son,, and 
I lun H)n to King Alphonso ;" and therewith he took 
King Henry his brother in his arms, and wrestled so 
with him, that he bvei^threw him on a bench, and set his 
hand on his knife, and had slain him without remedy 
an the Viscount of Roquebertyn had not been there: 
he took King Don Pedro by the leg, and turned him 
upside down, so that King Henry was then above, 
ndio drew out a long knife and struck King Don 
Pedro into the body. Therewith his men came in to 
help him, and there was slain also by him a knight of 
England called Sir Ralph Holmes, who was sometimes 
called the green squire, and another squire called James 
Roulant, because they made defence; but as for Don 
Ferdinand d6 Castro and the other, they had none evil, 
but remained prisoners to the Begue de Villaines, and 
to Sir Lyon de Lakonet. 

Thus ended King Don Pedro of Castile, who some- 
time reigned in great prosperity. And after he was 
slain he was left three days above the earth, the which, 
methink, was great pity. Then, the next day, th6 lord 
of Montiel yielded him to King Henry, and he took 
him to mercy, and all those that would turn to him. 
Then tidings ran over all Castile how King Don Pedro 
was slain, whereof his'friends were sorry and his ene- 
mies joyful. But when the King of Portugal heard 
how his cousin King Don Pedro was dead, he was 

Vol. I. N 
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xight sorrowful, and sware, and said, that his death 
ahould be revenged ; and so he sent incontinent his 
defiance to King Henry, and made him war, and kept 
the marches of Seville against him a certain season. 
But for all that King Henry left not his purpose in 
pursuing of his enterprise, but returned to Toledo, the 
which yielded up straight to him^ and all the country 
thereabout. And at last the King of Portugal thought 
not tp keep any longer war against King Henry ; so 
there was a peace made between them, by the means of 
the prelates and the lords of Spain. Thus King Henry 
abode in peace king of Castile, and with him Sir Beiv 
trand du Gue^clin, Sir Oliver of Manny, and other 
knights and squires of France and Britanny* And 
fang Henry did much for them, as he was bound tp 
do ; for without their help he had not obtained his 
purpose : and so he made Sir Bertrand Constable of 
Spain, and gave him the land of Loria, the which was 
yearly worth twenty thousand francs; and to Sir 
Oliver, his nephew, he gave the land of Crete, the 
which was yearly worth ten thousand francs; and also 
he gave fair lands to divers other knights and squires. 
Then the king went and lay at Burgos, with his wife 
and children. 
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[l] " The French King ...... did his pcdn to help 

to get out of prison Sir Bertrand du Gvescliny who toas 
prisoner with Sir John Chandos .... Andf after his 

deliverance^ they fell to treaty with the Companions^/' ^c» 
p. 1:^, 

BsRTRAKD DU OtMOLiN t^as tke most celebrated captain 
on the Frendi side, daring the wars of this period ; and 
from the condition of a cadet of a noble but decayed 
Breton family, arrived at being Constable, first of Castile, 
and afterwards of France. His military talents were 
undeniably great ; and, as a mere soldier, he certainly 
deserved his reputation. But it is remarkable, as be- 
tokening the moral character of the age, that Dn Chres* 
clin, on whom honours and fame were showered with a 
profdsion the most lavish, and of whom the historians 
of the period speidc with ^e most high and unqualified 
praise, was little better than a captain of the Companions 
of Adventure, and did not scruple to join in the usual 
practices of that honourable confraternitjr.* 

. ^ A notice of these Adventarert will be fou»d in VoU II, ^ 
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The reader will, probably, not be displeased if I trace 
consecutively, though briefly, this celebrated person 
through life. 

Bertrand was the son of Rcgnaut du Guesclin, a Bre- 
ton gentleman of noble family, but ' decayed fortunes. 
From his earliest, infancy,' he evinced that fiery dispo- 
sition which led him, in after years, to .such feats of per- 
sonal* bravery. The temperament of Du Guesclin seems, 
indeed, to have been ina^t^ly pugmcious. Sheer fight- 
ing, hard dry blows, were the amusement and delight of 
his childhood. He was constantly at fisty-cuffs with the 
young peasants around his father's chateau ; and was 
repeatedly brought home beaten to a jelly. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that his father and mother, by dint 
of reproof, broke him of this habit. — ^* He is the worst 
boy in the world," his mother was wont to say ; •* he is 
always being hurt, his head broken, beating or being 
beaten. His father and I would be glad to see liim 
^nder ground." He would seem, also^ to. have early 
initiated himself into another equally general occupa- 
tion of a man at arms of the period. When a stripling, 
not being furnished with horses, arms, ^'., to join in the 
warlike sports that were going on around him, he was 
accustomed to purloin his mother's jewels to supply his 
necessities. His first public feat, however, was on an 
occasion when, we are told, he found it impossible to 
come at any valuables, as was his wont. A tournament 
was held at Rennes, at which his father was to be present ; 
but Bertrand had neither horse nor arms. He went, 
however, furtively ; and seeing a knight retire to hii» 
lodging early in the day, he followed him, and ob- 
tainedy by his' entreaties, his horse and tirmour. Du 
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GuescUn entered the lists with his visor closed ; and fif-* 
teen consecutive courses, run successfully, gained him 
the title of the Adventurous Squire, At length his father 
appeared to oppose him, when Bertrand flung his lance 
upon the groilnd, and raising his beaver, displayed to his 
delighted father the countenance of his son, as being 
this brave and successful jouster. 

When the wars of Britanny broke out, the Du Gues* 
clins took the side of Charles of Blois, to whose family 
they were attached ; and Bertrand, gathering together 
several adventurers, carried on a partisan warfare 
against the English and the party of De Montfort. He 
possessed himself by stratagem of the castle of Fou-* 
geres in the forest of Tillai, which he made his strong^ 
hold;, and, by his bold and successful exploits^ laid 
the foundation of that reputation which afterwards rose 
to such a height. The iirst time of his appearing in 
general history is at the defence of Rennes against the 
Duke of Lancaster, in the year 1357. The duke had 
besieged it for a considerable time, and had made a vow 
that he would never abandon his enterprise till the place ^ 
was taken* It was reduced to the last extremity — ^being 
so closely invested as to prevent the possibility of sue* 
cour from without. At length, a private citizen of the. 
town devised a stratagem for its relief. He feigned to de- 
sert to the English, and informed the Duke of Lancaster 
that a large body of French troops was advancing to force 
him to raise the siege. The duke, as the man had expected, 
led forth the greater part of his army to oppose their ap- 
proach. The citizen contrived to escatpe from the English^ 
and meeting Du Guesclin, who had been hovering round 
Rennes for some time, informed him of what had been 



done* Dd Guesdin inMediatelf attacked -ike enemy's 
eaihp» coimnitted great ravages witbm it, and carried off 
two hundred waggons of proTitions into the town, before 
tiie duke had discovered the trick that bad been played 
upon him, and returned to his lines. 

Although the duke was, naturally, exceedingly vexed 
at the stratagem which had thus succeeded against him, 
yet, with the spirit of generous valour for which he was 
90 much distinguished, ^ he desired to see the knight 
who had accomplished so gallant an enterprise. This 
being notified to the party within, Du Ouesclin received 
a safe conduct, and came to the English camp, where he 
was received with great honour. The duke was sur- 
prised at a knight, hitherto so little known, (the name 
was new to him when it was first mentioned,) having 
performed so considerable an exploit. He questioned 
Da Guesclin concerning his origin, fortuneii, and pro* 
spects, and strove to engage him in his service. Du 
Ouesclin said he was at his command in every thing diat 
was not opposed to the interest of the chief of his 
party. *^ And who is that?'' asked tbe duke. "* It is- 
my lord Charles of Blois," answered Du Guesclin, *^ to 
whom the Duchy of Britanny belongs of right." ^< Sir 
Bertrand," replied Lancaster, '^ before matters shall ter* 
minate in the way you have said, it shall cost a hundred 
thousand lives." ^' Well, my lord,'* said Du Guesclin, 

♦ TUs was Henry, the eousin of Edwsrd HI., Duke of 
Lancaster and Earl of Derby .« It was under his commaiid 
that the ^reat successes of the English in Guienne, at the open- 
ing' of the war, were achieved. He was the second person in 
England that ever bore the title of duke ; the Black Prince > 
beiDf the firstk who was created Duke of Cornw^Ur March 17 
1337. , 
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*Uet them kill as many as they please, those tirho 8ar«< 
vive will weal* the gowns of the others !" The duke, it 
is stated, was much pleased and amused with this answer. 
As Du Guesclin was about to return into the town, n^ 
Knight called William de Brembro, a relation of a knight 
of the same name, who had been killed in the celebrated 
combat of thirty,* came forward and requested of Du 
Ouesclin to run with him, the next day, three courses 
with the lance. ** PlAtot six, mon capitaine," was the 
ready answer of the intrepid Breton. The next day, 
accordingly, they met, and the Englishman Was killed. 
The Duke of Lancaster was a spectator of the fight. 

The succours which Du Guesclin had thrown into the 
place, the increased vigour of the garrison in cohse* 
quence, and the approach of winter, rendered the cap* 
ture of Rennes more difficult daily. The English con- 
structed enormous machines to batter down the walls { 
and, as Soon as they were brought into play« made tk ge- 
neral assault at the same moment. But the attack y^&s 
repulsed ;, and the garrison in a softie by night burned 
the machines whioh it had cost the assailants so much 
time and labour to construct. All probability of reducing 
the town was now past ;-^but the Duke of Lancaster 
having sworn not to move from before it till it surren- 
dered, obstinately continued the siege. At length it was 
suggested by Du Guesclin, and agreed to by the duke-^ 
that the place should be surrendered pro forma ; the 
duke pledging his word that he would« after his colours 

* The contest of thirij English knifhts agfainst thirty 
Breton knights of the party of Charles of Blois» to decide 
which had the fairest mistresses. The English were beaten^ • 
as Ihey usually wer^ in the eont^s of this kbid so freqoent at 
this period. 
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Had floated over tbe town, immediately evacuate it. Thi9^ 
very extraordinary compact was actually put into prac- 
tice — ^and the English army withdrew after it had heen 
completed. 

Du Ouesclin continued in the service of Charles of 
Blois till the peace of Bretigny; shortly after which 
event, he entered into that of the King of France. John, 
on his return from his captivity in England, was e$iger 
to secure Du Guesclin, whose fame had, hy this time, 
become great and extensive. Du Guesclin offered to 
engage several of his own coantr3rmen, if the king fur- 
nished liim with the means. John, accordingly, gave 
him the appointments for supporting an hundred men-at- 
arms ;* a circumstance from which M. ViUaret draws the 
deduction, that the opinion, that it was Charles VII. who 
first established companies of ordonnance, is erroneous ; 
and that he only renewed an establbhmept which the 
troubles of the kingdom had caused to fall into disuse.t 
The truth may probably lie between. It seems to have 
been so generally received, that Charles \r[I. established ^ 
the companies alluded to, that it is probable that he was 
the first who organized them with regularity; although 
some of his predecessors, as John in this instance, might 
have given to individual commanders the pay of a troop, 
and told them to raise it themselves. Thus it was with 
Du Guesclin — ^who gathered together a chosen body of 



* A company of a hundred men-at-arms consisted of six hun- 
dred men,»-to every lance, besides the man-at-arms who bore 
it, were attached three archers, a coutelier (so called from his 
bearing a coutelas, a weapon something resembling a bayonet) 
and a page. 

t Histoire de France par Velly, Villaret, et Gamier ; Tom. V# 
p.S61. 
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BretcmS) with whom he began his career in the French 
service. 

When his troops were raised^ Du Guesclin was sent 
into Normandy— to check the depredations of some of the 
English garrisons, who had not evacuated their strong* 
holds. After several gallant exploits, in partisan war- 
fare, he was called into action on a greater scale, on war 
breaking out between the French and the King of 
Navarre. The domains of Charles the Bad, in Normandy, 
became the seat of war ; and the successes of Du Gues- 
clin were great and uninterrupted. At this period, John 
of France died in liOndon. Du Ghiesclin fought the bat* 
tie of Ck>cherel three days before the coronation of his 
successor, where he completely routed the Navarrese, 
with their English auxiliaries, and took their com* 
mander, the celebrated Captal de Buch, prisoner, saying, 
*' He would send the captal as a present io hansel King 
Charles's royal crown."* This battle is very celebrated 
in history, on account of the celebrity of the commanders 
on each side. The Navarrese and English were posted 
on the top of a hill — ^to draw them from whence, Du 
Guesclin feigned to retreat. The Navarrese, transported 
at what they considered the timidity of the enemy, fell 
into the snare, in despite of the remonstrances and en* 
treaties of De Buch ; who knew Du Guesclin too well to 
believe that his retiring was anything but a manoeuvre. 
He was not, however, listened to;»-and his troops, 
moving in a disorderly manner into the plain, were easily 
defeated by the French army, which, having drawn them 
irrevocably upon the level ground, faced about, in exact 

« Hansel is a provincial word — Irish, I believe— but we have 
no tenn of legitimate English so nearly to translate etrenner. 
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order, to encoupter them. The defefttwas UfM; and 
the Captal de Buch was made prisoner. . 

In reward for this victory, Dti Guesclin received the 
county of Longueville. Not long after, the truce in Bri* 
tanny being expired, he was sent to the assistance of his 
old master, Charles of Blois. In noticing the removal 
of Du Guesclin, and his troops, from Normandy, M. 
Villaret has the following passage— which too exactly 
tallies with the view I have taken of these times for me 
not to quote it : — '" The Bretons which Du Guesclin com- 
manded, committed -an infinity of disorders in leaving 
Rouen-^-^xutrftging all they met, and pillaging indiscri- 
minately friends and foes. As the representation of man- 
ners is one of the principal objects which has been held 
in view in writing this history, this trait in the conduct 
of Du Guesclin and his people serves to make known - 
the character of the warriors of that age. What excesses 
must they not have coramitted,when Du Guesclin, consi- 
dered in his own time as an irreproachable knight, was 
not exempt from this spirit of rapine, notwithstandmg the 
generosity on which he plumed himself." Tom. V. p. 880. 
Although neither France nor England were any longer 
principals, or even ostensible allies, in the wars of BH- 
t&nny,— still they furnished aid respectively to the claim- 
ants whose cause they espoused.* Dii Guesclin was sent 

• The foUowini^ are the grounds of these claims :— Arthur 11^ 
Duke ^fBritanny, had, by his first wife, three sods, John, Quj, 
aad Peter ; and, by a second marrlagfe, one son called John de 
Motitfort, from the name of hit motber*s family. The eldest 
son. John succeeded his father ; Guy died leaving one daughter, 
Jane, who married Charles of Blois ; Peter died young. On 
^^ death of' John III., in 1341, Charies claimed the duchy In 
right !(^ lus wife, as daughter of De Moatfort's elder brother:. 
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to Charles of Blois, and Sir John Chanaos to Motitfort. 
The oircuuMtances of this campaign (1864) are extremely 
interesting and romantic; and I regret that, without 
exorbitantly lengthening this notice, I can do no more 
than briefly recapitulate them. The barons and people 
of Britanny seem to have been pretty equally divided 
between the two parties ; and now, wearied out with a 
war that had lasted, at intervals, upwards of twenty, 
years, every endeavour was made to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, rather than again have recourse to arms. The forces 
of the contending claimants met in the plains of Beauma- 
noir ; and, after considerable negotiations, it was agreed 
that they should equally divide the duchy between them, 
both retaining the title of duke. Rennes was to be capi** 
tal of the eastern portion, and Nantes of the western. 
Hostages were given for the due fulfilment of the treaty, of 
-whom Du Ouesciin was one, and the armies dispersed. 
The civil broils which had so long torn unhappy Britanny 
seemed now to be finally appeased-^they were, however, 
on the point of brealdng out with greater violence than 
ever. When the Countess of Blois, in whose right the 
claim of her husband accrued, was made acquainted with 
the arrangement that had been concluded, her fary knew 
no bounds. She treated her husband as a poor spiritless 
craven, who had consented to forfeit their^ common 
rights from the most unworthy motives. It was in vain 
that he represented the miseries suffered by the country 

and the last duke had desifnated Jane at his heir. De Montforfe 
ckumed as nearest male : France sided with Charles, England 
with John ; — and thus the claims of Philip and of Edward to 
the crown of Ftaace rested on the principle dkectly opposite 
to that which they upheld in behalf of \^ir Breton allies, re* 
qpeetiirely. 
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—the torrents of blood shed in the most shocking of alt 
manners, in civil war — Jane ofBlois would listen to no-* 
thing. If the whole world were ravaged and depopulated, 
she seemed to consider it a feather in the scal^ as com« 
pared with her claims to the ducal coronet of Britanny. 
She never ceased urging Charles to renounce the treaty 
he had formed. With her fierce countrywoman, she 
exclaimed — 

** War ! War ! no peace ! Peace is to me a war.'* 

In a word, she never rested till she had induced her hus- 
band again to assert his claim to the undivided duchy, 
and again to assemble his forces to put it to the issue of 
the sword. 

Du Guesclin had, in the meantime, escaped from the 
hands of Montfort into France, and now rejoined Charles. 
After several ineffectual attempts at reconciliation, at 
Bordeaux and elsewhere, all frustrated by the inveteracy 
of the Countess of Blois, — ^the two armies, led the one by. 
Chandos and Montfort, the other by Du Guesclin and 
Charles of Blois, met in the plains of Aurai. Montfort 
had all along protested against the renewal of the war-— 
stating his readiness to abide by the terms agreed upon 
at Beaumanoir, and casting all the guilt of the b1<)od and 
misery which might arise from the re«commencement of 
hostilities upon the head of his competitor. Even after 
the two armies were drawn up in the field of battle, the 
attempts to negotiate were renewed. They all failed— 
and John of Montfort, recapitulating his former state- 
ments in the face of the knights and barons of his party, 
offered, if they did not think his claims just, even then 
to give up his endeavours to assert them, and retire in 
obedience to their opinion* In this point, Montforfs 
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offer was a mere mockery — there oould be no doubt of 
^hat the answer of his army would be ; but there is 
nothing to cast any doubt upon his readiness to adhere 
to the terms of the former treaty — and this alone gave 
his cause a strong moral superiority over that of Charles 
and his implacable and sanguinary wife. 

The battle of Aurai is remarkable for having been, as 
is alleged, conducted with more approach to military skill 
and tactics on a broad scale, than any action yet fought 
in the middle ages. Crecy and Poitiers were routs ra-* 
ther.than battles — and the battle of Najara, (detailed in 
the present stgry,) which was the chef-d'oeuvre of the 
Black Prince, had not then taken place* It is said that 
Ohandos, with the generosity attending gpreat minds, 
warmly expressed his admiration of the manner in which 
Du Ghiesclin had drawn up his army. His own disposi* 
tion appears, however, to have been equally skilful — and 
had, in addition, the crown of success. It was by a ma* 
noeuvre with the reserve, that he decided the fate of 
the day, enclosing the eaemy on every side, by a sudden 
evolution of that body. Du Guesclin was taken pri- 
■soner, yielding to Chandos personally— and the Count of 
Blois was killed. It is asserted that the impetuosity of 
Charles led him to act in defiance of Du Guesclin's advice 
<-^who thus was defeated and made^prisoner, under cir- 
cumstances very similar to those which had given him 
the advantage over the Captal de Buch at CochereL 

The fall of Charles of Blois decided the long contest 
for the dukedom of Britanny. His widpw retired into 
Anjou, and the towns which had held for him yielded to 
the conqueror. In conformity with the general derelic- 
tion of fallen fortunes, an anecdote is told of the battle of 
Auraii singularly in accordance with the fondness for 
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Bupernatural omen 00 prevalent in that age. The histov 
rians of Britanny allege tliat a favourite greyhound (tf 
Charles of Bloia, which waa always about his person^ juet 
as the armiea engaged, quitted his master ; and, going over 
to the opposite ranks, singled out De Montfort, and fon* 
died on him as he had been accustomed to do on Charles^ 
M. Villaret, in recording the incident, which he doet not 
seem to disbelieve as to fact, accounts for it very natu- 
rally by ascribing the dog's flight, in the ^t instancct 
to the rush of the charge ; and his greeting Montfort, to 
the two claimants of the duchy being both similarly olad* 
in armour bearing the arms, crest, and other outward 
emblems of Britanny, as worn by its duke3. To.thi$ may 
be added that the dog was a greyhound ; and, therefore* 
could not be guided by the chief sense of the species-^ 
that of scent. This incident is quite trivial — but, as 
narrated by the' historians, is very characteristio of the 
times.* 

It was in this captivity, commencing at the battle of 
Aural, that the passage in the text to which this note is 
Appended) state? Du Ghiesclin still to have remained at the 
time Henry of Transtamare offered to enlist the Compa* 
nies In his service, and thus rid France of these most 
troublesome guests. The cessation of hostilities in Bri* 
4anny had even, if ^possible, increased the ravages of 
these desperadoes. Repeated offers were made to engage 
them in foreign service — in Hungary, and in a crusade 
-elicited by the King of Cyprus ;'-.-but they were become 

* Froissart makes no mention of this ; but he tells a similar 
story of Richard II. and Bo]|n£|fbroke. He gives the name of 
the do^, which he calls Math, The eircumstance, which scarcely 
could have occurred twice, seems to me more likely to have 
^ppened at Aur») for the reasons above g'iven^ 
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dainty, and would take only sach Borneo as prDinisadto 
be lucrative in pay, as well fts in a pleasant country, 
plentiftil in plunder, igiid, abpve all, not too distant from 
France, wHich they called their Chambery as being their 
ordinary place of abode^ ThQ offer of the Bastard (^ 
Spain seemed more plausible ; and DuGuesclinwaa singled 
out as the fittest person through whom the negotiation 
could be made, and to whom the command of the Adyen* 
turers might be intrusted, and therewith the responsi* 
bility that they should in fact^ and speedily, quit France. 
Chandos demanded 100,000 francs for the ransom of 
Du Guesclin; — this was paid ; 40,000 francs by the French 
king, and the rest by the Pope and the Count of Transta^ 
mare. It is scarcely to be thought that his holiness^ 
eyen in his eagerness to assist Henry against Don Pedro, 
whom he had excommunicated, and declared unworthy to 
reign, would haye been so active in his endeavours tQ 
set Du Guesclin free, could he have foreseen one of the 
earliest purposes to which he would have put his liberty^ 
The Companions were at this tinie in the neighbourhood 
of Chalons-sur-Sa6ne, to the number of 30,000 men. 
Du Guesclin, having procured from them a safe-conduct, 
went thither to treat with them. His exhortation is 
stated to have been pithy :— *' My friends,*' he saidi ** we 
have done enough, both you and I, to damn our souls ; 
and you can even boast of having done worse than me ; 
Jet i>s do honour to God, and forsake the Devil," Q^fcdsor^ 
honneur a Dieu^ et le Diable iaissons") He held out to 
them the certain profit of the expedition into Castile, and 
the high probability of possessing themselves of Don 
Pedro's treasures. The King of France was to pay tb^n 
a sum of 200,000 francs ; and, to crown ^l,Du Guoaolin 
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promised to take them to pay a visit to the Pope^ at 
Avignon,* on their way to Spain. 

Visits of this kind had previously, from time to time, 
been paid by the Adventurers; the holy college had 
already more than once been ransomed by them. To the 
thunders of the church they were utterly indifferent. 
They had resisted alike threats of damnation, and pro* 
mises of paradise ; — nay, a reward of every indulgence 
within the power of the church to bestow to any one 
who would drive out, or exterminate, the Companions, 
had been proffered in vain. The Companies closed with 
Du Guesclin's offer ; and, after some of their leaders had 
^ne to Paris, where they were nobly entertained by 
even such a monarch as Charles V., they set off on their 
march to Castile. True to his word, JDu Guesclin first 
took them to Avignon. There he demanded a contribu* 
tion of 200,000 francs, and absolution. The Pope wanted 
to compound matters ; and offered as much absolution as 
they pleased, provided they excused him the money. Du 
Guesclin is reported to have answered to the Cardinal 
who was sent to treat with him, ** My fellows might, 
perhaps, make a shift to do without the absolution, but 
the money is absolutely necessary.*' Upon this the Pope 
levied the sum upon the inhabitants of Avignon. But 
upon the Companions (who seem in this one instance to 
have exercised a sort of Robin Hood virtue) learning 
whence the money came, they insisted upon its being re- 
turned to the burghers, and the Pope paying out of the 

* This was before the commencement of the grdat schism of 
the West, when the papal see was wholly at Avignon. See 
Note [U] to the story of Gaston de Foix, vol. IL 
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holy purse. Everything at last was arranged to their 
satisfaction. They were paid and hlessed, and went 
cheerfully upon their journey. Thus, having robbed the 
Pope and Cardinals, and half frightened them to death, 
Du Guesclin and his troops proceeded into Spain to de- 
pose Don Pedro, as the contemporary historians tell us, 
for being a rebel to " Holy Church !'* 

The deeds and adventures of Du Guesclin in Spain, 
the reader will find in the present story. At Najara 
his genius seems a second time to have sunk before that 
of Chandos, who again made him prisoner. But it is 
needless to recapitulate these events, which the reader 
will find at full in the text. 

After the second deposition of Peter, Henry, now be- 
come king, made Du Guesclin Constable of Castile ; and 
he remained in Spain till the year 1369-70— when, the 
war having again broken out between France andEnglatld, 
on the occasion of the appeal of the Gascon lords, Du 
Guesclin was recalled by Charles V. and made Constable 
of France. Immediately on his appointment, he assem- 
bled an army of 4,000 men at arms at Caen, and with 
this force he commenced that career of uninterrupted 
success and glory which continued to his death. I have 
already, more than once, alluded to the peculiar nature of 
this second war, by which we were, in so short a time, 
stripped of all our conquests in France. There are none 
of those great historical battles the very name of which 
strikes upon the ear like the sound of a trumpet. It 
was by sieges of petty forts, by continual skirmishes, by 
war (if I may be permitted the expression) in detail, that 
the effects of Crecy and of Poitiers were lost. The naipeg 
Vol. I. O 
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of most of the scenes of these conflicts are barely remem- 
bered in history — yet the work was equally done> the 
object was equally answered, aa though fields as fomous 
as those of Cocherel, or Najara-ri>f Grevant, orVerneuil, 
had been the scenes of action. Voltaire, in speaking of 
these successes of Du Guesclin, compares his first cam- 
paign after he became Constable, in Maine an4 Anjou, 
to the celebrated one which gained Turenne the reputa- 
tion of being the greatest general in Europe. 

It is obviously impossible to follow Du Guesclin 
through the details of a war conducted on the principle I 
have described. It would swell this note, already long, 
into an immeasurable bulk ; which, from the disjointed 
and episodical nature of its contents, would prove very 
wearisome to the reader. I shall add only an account of 
his death and of his burial. The latter is remarkable 
from his having been the first person, not of the blood- 
royal, who Was interred with the honours of a son of 
Prance. 

It was while he was lying, at siege, before a small and 
obscure fortress, that the great Du Guesclin died. The 
place is known only as having been the scene of that 
event ; but that has sufficed to make its name live in his- 
tory. The Constable had laid siege, in July 1380, to the 
castle of Randan, in the district of G^vaudan, not far 
from Puy, in Auvergne. He had, as was not unu- 
sual with commanders at that period, sworn never to 
leave the place till it was taken. Whilst, however, the 
^iege was proceeding with vigour, Du Guesclin was 
seized with a fever, which brought him to the grave in a 
fow days. When he felt his end approach, he prepared 
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himself to meet it with that iirmneas which becaQie him, 
and which had always marked ^is character. He re- 
ceived the offices of peligion with apparent devotion, and 
took a solemn and affecting leave of the warriors whom 
he had ao often led to victory. He ei^horted them to 
remain true to the King of France;— and to make war 
with humanity, sparing the humble and defenceless* He 
also expressed regret that he had not always so acted in 
his youth. He then desired to be left alone with his 
Aworn brother in arms, Oliver de Clisson, who ultimately 
became his successor, ** Sir Oliver," he said, " I feel 
that 4eath is approaching fast> and I can say to you but 
little. Tell the king that I am sore vexed, that I have 
not longer done him service — most faithful' would I have 
been ; — if God had given me the time, I had good hope to 
have cleared his kingdom of his enemies of England. 
fiut he has good servants, who will occupy themselves 
therewith, to the same effect as I ; — you yourself. Sir 
Oliver, the first. I beg of you to take back to him the 
sword which he intrusted to me, when he gave me the 
sword of Constable. He will know well how to dispose of 
it, and to make choice of a worthy person. I commend 
to him my wife and my brother — and, now, farewell!— 
I can no more." In a few minutes after he had thus 
spoken, Du Guesclin died. 

The garrison of the castle of Randan had (according to 
a common practice of the period) promised to surrender to 
him, by a given day, unless previously relieved. Although 
he died before the period arrived, they fulfilled their 
agreement ; and bringing out the keys, laid them before 
the coffin of the departed hero. 

By his will he had desired to be buried in the church 

9 ' ' 
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of the Dominicans, at Dinan, in Britanny ; and the fu- 
neral procession accordingly set out for that place. But 
Charles V, sent to have its direction changed towards St. 
Denis ; and thither it came, across a great part of France, 
being met everywhere with tears and mourning, and 
royal funeral honours. 

The procession did not pass through Paris, " in order 
to spare," say the historians, " the feelings of the people 
of that city, who had almost looked upon Du Guesclin as 
a tutelary angel.'' They flocked, however, in crowds 
without the gates to mourn hini, as his body passed. The 
Dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, brothers of the 
king, the Duke of Bourbon, his brother-in-law— and all 
the princes of the blood, and chief nobles of the kingdom, 
attended his inhumation at St. Denis. He was interred in 
a mausoleum, erected, by the king's order, at the feet of 
that which he had had constructed for himself. Charles is 
said to have been completely overcome by his grief, when 
the officers of the Constable presented themselves before 
him. The following simple inscription is over the 
remains of this celebrated man : — 

I9I GIST NOBLE HOMME MeSSIRE BeRTRAND DU GuES- 

CLiNjCoMTE DE Longueville,etConnetable deFrance; 

QUI TREPASSA AU CHASTEL NEUP DB RaNDAN, EN GlVAU- 
DAN, EN LA SENECHAUSSEE DE BeAUCAIRE, LE 13E JOUR 
DE JUILLET, 1380. PrIEZ DiEU POUR LUI. 

Du Guesclin was, in person, of middling stature — his 
complexion was brown, or rather black — his eyes 
appeared to be starting from his head — ^his shoulders 
were broad, his arms long, his hands small — his limbs 
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were vigorous and well-proportioned, and his countenance 
was warlike. He is represented as having been exceed- 
ingly ugly, so that, as the French historians very 
French ly observe, he never was agreeable to the ladies 
even in his youth. The authors of the curious MS. metri- 
cal Life of Du Guesclin, quoted repeatedly by M. VjUaret, 
make him jest upon his own want of beauty : — 

*' Jamais, disoit-il, je ne serai ni aime ni conveis (bienvenuj 
Ain^ois serai des dames tr^s toujours econdiiits, 
Car bien spais que je suis bien laid et malfettis, 
Mais puisque je suis laid^ ^tre veux bien hardis ;'* 

— and when, on his second liberation, the Princess of 
Wales very nobly remitted 20,000 of the 100,000 francs 
demanded for his ransom, — he is stated to have said that, 
although he had hitherto, from his ugliness, never dared 
to hope to please the fair, he might now boast of having 
found favour in the sight of the noblest lady of Christen- 
dom. 

His moral portrait, the reader has now the means of 
drawing for himself. I think a very great degree of 
military genius must be conceded to Du Guesclin; and, 
for the rest, though he was guilty of violences which de- 
serve strong condemnation, yet, as he did not carry them 
to the same length as many of his contemporaries, I am 
inclined to attribute them rather to the general spirit of 
that age than to the individual character of the man. 
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[8] Their message ivasi desiring him to open the straits of 
his country i and to give free passage to the Pilgrims of 
God, who had enterprise^ by great devotion, to go into the 
realm of Grenada, to destroy the Infidelsi and exalt the 
Christian faith, p. 121. 

In the first place, this was a lie. Their enterprise was 
to go into Castile to dethrone Don Pedro ; and this, Don 
Pedro full well knew. There can be nothing, also, more 
barefacedly impudent than the pretence of devotion 
being one of the motives for depriving Peter of his 
crown. The true cause of the animosity of the Holy See 
against him, was that he had ** shaken the bags of 
hoarding abbots.'' — He had shown a disposition to check 
and control the clergy; and this, far more than his 
leaguing with infidels, was his real offence against the 
authority of Holy Church. That secular motives entered 
into the Pope's feelings in formally deposing him, is evi- 
dent from the circumstance that the King of Aragon, in 
whose behalf, he being ** a good and true Christian 
prince," his holiness professed to interpose, had, as we 
have seen, equally with Peter, leagued himself with 
Mahmind. When Christian princes were desirous of 
cutting each other's throats, they were indifferent whether 
the instrument of destruction was a knightly lance, or a 
Moorish scimitar. Du Guesclin, too, and " the Pilgrims of 
God," whom he headed, had just arrived from plundering 
his Vicegerent on Earth — by way, I suppose, of ** exalt- 
ing the Christian faith." It is the hollowness of bubbles 
like these that has led me to doubt the accuracy of many 
of the accusations against Peter of Castile. A goodly 
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list of murdei^ is certainly made out against him ; but 
fiar the greatest pari of those authenticated, were deaths 
inflicted for rebellion against him ; — and why is that to 
be called murder in one king, which is recorded as the 
execution of justice in another ? 

[8] And then these men of war passed the great river that 
dqporteth Castik andAragont and S9 they entered into the 
realm of Spain, p* ISl. 

This riv^r was the Ebro, which, rising in the mountains 
of Asturias and Biscay, runs in a directicm nearly south- 
east^ and thus diyidesi first Navarre, and afterwards 
AragOUf from Old Castile* It is curious that the terms 
Spain and Castile are often used indiscriminately, as 
though Aragon and Nayarre were not part of Spain. 
Thus the present kings of Spain follow the enumera- 
tion of the kings of Castile, although, in the unicm of 
the crowns by marriage, the male party was the ruler 
of Aragon. In the days of Peter the Cruel^ Cata- 
lonia and Valencia (to say nothing of the possessions 
beyond sea) were under the sway of Aragon, and 
thence brought the two powers much nearer to an 
equality than the extent of the mere mddem provinces 
known under the names of Aragon and Castile would 
designate}. It IS true, however, that Castile possessed 
Ledti, Oallici^, And&lusia, ^nd part of Murcia, so that 
it was the preponderating power in the Peninsula, 
though not, I think, in the degree to be called Spain, 
par excellence. It is a curious fact that, throughout 
this period of history, the name of Madrid is never 
once mentioned, even incidentally. The Cortes were 
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held at Burgos and Seville, according to the king's 
convenience ; and Valladolid and Toledo appear to have 
stood next in importance. 

[4] And therein^ he and his wife and children entered, 

p. V22. 

This is a mistake of Froissart. Don Pedro at this time 
had no wife, neither does he seem, from the Spanish 
historians, to have been accompanied by any mcdtresse 
en Hire, who might have been mistaken for one. Both 
Blanch of Bourbon and Maria de Padilla had been dead 
some years ; and it would appear that Pedro never returned 
to Donna Joanna de Castro, after his leaving her imme- 
diately upon their so-called marriage. It would he curious 
to learn whether the Don Femand de Castro, whose fide- 
lity to the king under all his reverses seems to have 
struck Froissart so strongly, was a relation of this ill- 
used woman. Although true faith always makes the 
strongest appeal to the feelings of mankind, our admi- 
ration of this faithful follower would be sensibly dimi- 
nished, if he were nearly connected with a woman whom 
his master had dishonoured. 



[5] Thus the prince was moved in his courage to, aid and 
assist this King Don Pedro in his trouble and business, 
p. 131. 

It is difficult to decide what were the real motives of * 
the prince to enter upon this expedition, farther than an 
abstract love of glory, and a desire to advance his miU- 
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tary reputation still higher. The animosity which he 
mast naturally have felt against the interests of France, 
could not here come into play, for they were^in no de- 
gree, compromised in the question ; and the mere fact of 
several knights of that nation having joined the standard 
of Henry of Transtamare, could scarcely have much 
weight. To England and Acquitaine it could be of but 
slight importance whether Henry or Pedro reigned in 
Castile ; while the expense of such an expedition could 
not but be very sensibly felt. It is true that Don Pedro 
promised to furnish the pay of the companies who 
were to be engaged in it ; but this manifestly depended 
upon its entire success, and various other contingencies ; 
not to mention that which eventually threw the burthen 
upon Edward — ^namely, breach of faith on the part of 
the Castilian. This utter absence of national motive is 
one of the worst attendants of a war ; and, in this case, 
notwithstanding the brilliant successes with which the 
military operations were attended, it ultimately was the 
direct cause of the reverses of the English in France, 
as well as of the destruction of the prince's health. 

Among the many curious circumstances attending this 
expedition, one not the least so is the readiness with 
which the Companions left Du Guesclin at the first word 
from the Prince of Wales. There cannot be a stronger 
proof of his extreme reputation with the soldiery of that 
period. For, as their sole object was plunder, and as 
plunder depends on success, they, of course, would ad- 
here to that banner which they considered to be most 
likely to prevail. 
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[6] In Ms comtcil there ^loere sage men who eomidered 
thai the prince could hot well make this voifage witheui 
the accord and conseni (tf the king cf Ndvmre; for they 
e&uld not enter into Spain hut through his country ^ and 
through the straits of RoncesvaUes^ p* ld4. 

This King of Nararre waft Charks tba Badi He is 
so prominent a person in the historj of this |>eriocl, that 
I think it neeessarj to make some brief mention of him 
here ; and^ as the title of King of Nararre domes, frcmi 
time to time^ across the path of general French history, 
in a manner primarily so puzzling, I shall prefix to 
my notice of Oharles indiridually^ a table of descent of 
that kingdom. 

Sancho, called the Strong, King of Na^arref dying 
without issue, in 1 834, the crown passed into the House 
of Champagne, in the person of his sister's scnii whom 
he had adopted : this was 
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TflKoBAtD, Covnt of Chtinpagite and Brie* 
succeeded bis materaal nncle, 1234. 

I ' i 

Thsobald it. tacoeeded his Hkvbt I. called the Fat, 

father, ISSa succeeded his btother, 1S70.* 

Jeakke gQcceeded her father, 1274; mar- 
ried Philip the Fair, King of France, 1384 : 
on his marrififfe he assamed the title of 
King of Fraace and of Nararre. 



nil Ji 



Lovis HuTiir, Kisg of Philip thb Ghaxles tbk 

France and of Navarre, Lono succeeded Fair succeeded 

sttcoeeded his mother, his bvother, his Inotliei^ 

1305. 1312. t 1333.1 

Jeanne II. succeeded her uncle, Charles, 
iaS8; Bsarried to Phuip of Etbeux. 

Chablis^ called the Bad, succeeded his 
mother, 1349. 

CBABLits, called the Koble, stieeeeded his 
father, 1387. 

Jeanne III. succeeded her father, 1426 ; 
married, Ist, Martin, King of Sicily; 2d, 
JoHNof Abaoon, who succeeded his bro- 
ther ia that eroWB, 1498. 

KLtAires, married to Gaston, Count of 
Foix, succeeded her father (in her mother's 
right) 1479 ; reigned oiuf a month. • 



Fbancis Ph(ebus, sue- Catherine, succeeded her brother> 

caeded his graadmether, 1489; Biarried to John b'Albbet.I 

H7d. I 

HxiTBT II* succeeded his mother, 1516. 

Jeanne IV. succeeded her father, 

IMS ; married to AntoiNe of 

Boubbon. 

Hbnbt III. succeeded his mother, 
1573, became King of France, as 
Henry IVT in 1588. 

* This vrinoe* having lost Ills vtlf soh, established the Memption of Khrarre from 
the Salic law. This was strongly resisted by the States, which is remarkable, inas- 
much as the crown was neret afterwards two generations without passing Uirongh a 
female. 

t From 131S to 1318, Philip the Long goyemed Nayarre as Regent, on behalf of his 
niece, Jeanne, to whom he was guardian. He then, however, usurped the kingdom, 
making a treaty with Eodes IV. Duke of Burgundy, the maternal uncle of Jeanne, 
agreeing to give her in lieu a pension of 15,000 francs, and a sum of 150,000. In this 
treaty there was a elaose stipulating that, if Philip the Long shook! die without male 
children, Nararre should revert to his niece. 

t la despite of tho above clause, Charles the Fair possessed himself of Kayarre ; 
bat he renewed it, and on his death without male issue in 1328, Jeanne and her 
husband sneceeded to their inheritance of Navarre; Champagne and Brie remained 
attached to the French Crown. 

§ Catherine and her husband were stripped of Navarre by Ferdinand the Catholic. 
Their descendants were only titular kings of Nayarre ; their real possessions were 
Beam and Foix. 
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I have purposely begun this genealogy at a remote 
period, in order to show that the pretensions of Charles 
the Bad to Champagne and Brie, which gave rise to so 
many of the dissensions between him and the King of 
France, were perfectly well founded* But there were 
also personal causes of dislike between the two Charleses, 
and in these, too, I do not perceive the blame so totally 
to lie on the side of him of Navarre as the historians 
would make it appear. They were, while Charles V. was 
still dauphin, engaged together in a conspiracy against 
King John:* this was discovered ; the Dauphin was par- 
doned — and, either as the price of his forgiveness, or to 
show the sincerity of his repentance, betrayed his for- 
mer colleague into his father's hands. He invited him to 
Rouen, where a party lay in wait to surprise him. This, 
1 think it will be admitted, was an act of pretty tolerable 
treachery. In the sequel, Charles the Bad committed 
many such, and worse ; but the difference is, that they 
are all recorded, and recorded in the blackest colours, — 
while this base deceit of Charles V. is barely noted as 
such at all. Previously to this, however, in January 
1354, Charles the Bad had caused the constable of France, 
Charles de la Cerda, to be assassinated. Here again the 
most extraordinary difference is made by historians in their 
estimation of the crime of Charles of Navarre, and of a 
very similar one by John, King of France. The prede- 

♦ To show the spirit in which the historians of the period 
write with reference to Charles the Bad, this is always stated in 
words to the effect that he led the Dauphin into a conspiracy 
against his father. Why should he thus arbitrarily be considered 
the leader ? There was no material difference between their 
ages. 
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cessor of La Cerda, the Constable d'Eu, had been put to 
death by John's orders, immediately on his succession * 
— yet he was called the Good. 

After his capture at Rouen, Charles was put into 
prison, where he remained till 1357. I think it is not 
very surprising that, when he escaped, which was not 
long after the battle of Poitiers, he should endeavour to 
take advantage of the troubles of the kingdom that suc- 
ceeded that event ; and that he should feel, for the rest 
of his life, a strong degree of hatred against his kinsman 
and namesake of France. It may, at first sight, appear 
strange that the king of a foreign country, such as Na- 
varre, should be so mixed up, as we find Charles, with 
the internal politics of France : but it is to be borne in 
mind that he had large possessions in Normandy, as 
Count of Evreux, to which he succeeded in right of his 
father ; and that the enforcing his claims upon Cham- 
pagne and Brie was always the primary object of his 
ambition. At one time he also, for a moment, asserted 
his claim to the crown of France itself, — to which he was 
manifestly entitled according to the principle of succes- 
sion laid down by Edward III., viz. — that, though females 
could not inherit the crown themselves, " on account of 
the weakness of their sex," they could transmit their 
rights to their male heirs, to whom th^t objection could 
not apply. According to this doctrine, Charles's title 
stood first, in right of his mother, daughter of Louis 
Hutin. But he never very seriously brought forward 
this claim, knowing his utter inability to enforce it. He 
rather used it as a political engine to forward his other 

* See Notice of Peter the Cruel. 
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views, than on i|$ own aeeount. The CompAnions al»o 
occasionally employed it as a pretext for obeying neither 
the King of England nor of France. 

On his escape from prison, Charles eame to Paris, 
where he encouraged and excited the spirit of disaffec- 
tion already so prevalent. He joined himself to the 
popular party, headed by the celebrated Stephen Mareel, 
provost of the merchants. Both by his spirit of intrigue, 
and his powers of eloquence, which were greats Charles 
was especially fitted to shine as the leader of a faction. 
He frequently harangued the people of Paris, setting 
forth the errors and iniquities of the government, aqd 
representing himself as their truest and best friend. It 
was at this time that he set up his claim tp the crown 
of France ; but, finding the hopelessness of obtaining it, 
he leagued himself with the English, to make war against 
the Dauphin, then Regent of France. He possessed 
himself of Mantes and Meulant ; and Blaneh, his sister, 
the widow of Philip de Valois, delivered up Melun also 
into his hands. By the possession of these places he 
commanded the navigation of the Seine, and preveuted 
provisions passing by water to Paris, which soon caused 
an extreme dearth to prevail there. At last, the Pari- 
sians, with whom Charles had lost his popularity^ both by 
his alliance with^the English and his intercepting their 
supplies, pressed the Dauphin, now Regent, to lay siege 
to Melun. In the year 1359, he sat down before the place. 
It is remarkable that within its walls there y^H no fe^^r 
than three queens : — the dowager and consort Queens of 
France, and the Queen of Navarre* daughter of John, 
and wife to Charles the Bad. The besiegers made a 
vigorous assault, which was repulsed ; and the pope's 
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legates availed themselves of this opportunity to bring 
about a peaee between the parties. The principal con- 
ditions were, tbat Charles should keep Mantes and Meu- 
lant, and give up Helup. 

After the accession of Charles V., in 1364, Charles the- 
Bad again commenoed war against him. With the as- 
sistance of his brother Lauis, he possessed himself of 
Charit^-;8ur-Loire ; but soon lost it again, the Duke of 
Burgundy taking it by capitulation. It was duriqg this 
war that Du Guesclin invaded his territories in Nor- 
mandy, and fought the battle of Cocherel, as mentioned in 
the first note to the present story. Charles, disheartened 
by these reverses, ratified, in May 186 5, a treaty which 
had been made between him and the King of France, 
early in the same year ; by which the Navarrois ceded 
the towns and chatelainries of Mantes and Meulant, 
receiving in compensation the town and barony of Mont'^ 
pellier, in fief, it being erected into a peerage * on the 
occasion. 

After this, we do not see mueh mpre of Charles the Bad 
on the surface of general history— except that he was ac- 
cused of poisoning his wife, and of endeavouring to poison 
half the princes in Europe, from time to time. Seriously, 
such attempts are laid to his charge with reference to the 
Count of Poix,t — and to Charles VI. of France and all his 
uncles, " at one fell swoop." The authors of " L'Art de 
verifier les Dates " speak of this last offence in terms of 
certainty. They say that he empliJjred an Englishman, 

♦ Pairie : a domain which gave the rank and privilea^es of 
peer of France to its possessor. 

t See next story. 
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who had access to the king's kitchens, to poison the food 
of the whole royal household. The man was discovered 
and confessed all, laying the instigation upon Charles of 
Navarre ; and, he it remembered, this was the only evi- 
dence.. 

His own death was marked by very peculiar circum-^ 
stances. By several, though not by all, historians, it is 
mentioned that, having fallen into a very debilitated con- 
dition, from the excesses of his life, his physicians 
directed him to be wrapped in a sheet saturated with 
brandy. While thus enveloped, the sheet caught fire, 
and the king died in consequence of this horrible accident. 
His death took place on the 1st of January, 1387, when 
he was fifty-five years of age. 

Charles is represented as having been the handsomest 
man of his time, and endowed with very brilliant quali* 
ties of niind. But, in despite of all his address and his total 
want of scrupulosity as to means, he was not very emi- 
nently successful in the prosecution of his chief objects. 
He had, it is said, a rapid change of purpose, and an eager 
adoption of new projects, which tended to counteract the 
effects of his skill, subtlety, and eloquence. He has been 
handed down to us as emphatically the bad prince of his 
age.- I have assuredly no wish to deny many of his 
crimes, or to defend any of them, — but I think that, 
like Peter the Cruel, he has not met with equal justice, 
and that the sins of others have often been accumulated 
\ipon his head* 
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[7] ** The king his father gave license to one of his sons^ 
John of Oauni, Duke of Lancaster, to go to the Prince of 
Wales, his brother, with great number of men of war 
p. 138. 

John of Gaunt 'wsa eventually much more interested in 
this expedition than he had any idea of at the time ; for 
lie aftervirards married Constance of Castile, Don Pedro's 
daughter — and, thence, inherited his claims to the crown. 
John of Gauiit's firftt wife, who at this time was still 
living, {she died in 1369,) was daughter of Henry, Earl 
of Derby and Duke of Lancasteri grandson of Edmund, 
called Crouchback, brother of Edward I.* The great 
successes of the English in Guienne, at the beginning of 
the war, were all achieved by him, and he was the only 
person in England who was denominated by the title of 
duke ;•— the title of Duke of Cornwall yielding, as an 
appellation, to t^at of Prince of Wales. But not only 
was the Duke of Lancaster the most exalted in rank, he 
was also the wealthiest and most powerful of English 
subjects. He died of the plague in 1361, without male 

* Attempts were made, during' the contests of York and Lan- 
caster^ to spread a report that Edward and Edmund were twin 
brothers ; and that the former was the youngfer, but was preferred 
on account of his brother's deforinity. This story never gained 
much credit : but Mr. Godwin, in his life of Chaucer, points out 
that it did not even possess a colour of truth ; for, he shews 
that Edmund was six years young^er than his brother, and of a 
fine and martial person : his epithet of Crouch-back sig^nifying 
Crossed'hack, viz. one who had assumed the cross for the Holy 
Wars, which was worn on the left shoulder. Mr. Godwin cites 
the term Crutched Friars, as springing from a sunilar cause. 

Vol. I. P 
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issue — when John of Gannt inherited all his estates and 
riehes,-rthe only skrter of his wife, "^ho had married the 
Duke of Bavaria, being dead. He is said to have had 
estates in every eounty in England, with castles upon 
nearly all of them ; among which were Kenilworth, Pbn- 
tefract, Bolingbroke, and Leicester. He also built the 
palace of the Savoy, in London, said Co have been then 
the most perfect edifice oi the kind in €hrbten4<mi. 
John of France was lodged there during his captivity in 
England. 

John of Gaunt, at first only Earl of Richmond, was 
created Duke of Lancaster on the 18th of November, 
1862 — ^the day his father completed the fiftieth year of 
his age, and which he celebrated as a kind of jubilee. 
During this part of Edward's reign, the duke shared 
largely in the government ; — the Prince of Wales having 
fixed his residence in Acquitaine, and Lionel of Clarence 
being lieutenant in Ireland, and dying not long after. 
He accompanied, as we see by the text, the Black Prince 
into Spain ; and was, when some years afterwards ill* 
health compelled Edward to return to England, intrusted 
with the government of Acquitaine. It wad at this time 
that he married Constance of Castile. Don Pedro 
brought, as we have seen, his children with him to Bor- 
deaux, when he came to seek assistance from the Prince 
of Wales — and they remained there, either as hostages, 
or for the sake of security, when the expedition went into 
Spain. On the death of their father, they continued to 
reside under English protection; and ultimately the 
Duke of Lancaster married the one sister, and his brother 
Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, afterwards Duke of York, 
the other. Upon his marriage, which took place in 1378| 
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John Qt^s^nnt as^nmed t^a t^le of King of Castile «nd 
lieon. Several years afterwards, m the rejga of W ohard 
IJ„ he invaded Spaio witjb a large ai^y to subetAnti^^te 
Jus olaispu JoJm, tbe 9<»i of He»ry of Tranutaiware, wai, 
at this tiinef the reigoing king. He bad clabns uppn the 
croym of Portugal, very siisilar to those of the Duke of 
Lancaster upon his ownt-— he having married the daughter 
'of the late king ; while the Portuguese, in their hereditary 
hatred, to the Castilians, ba«L set upon the throne his 
natural hi'other* This prince, also named John, had 
gained a great victory oyer the King of Castile at Alju«- 
harota ; but still feeling hinjself in dread of his power* 
he formed a strict ftUiance with the Puke of Lancaster 
against their common enemy. The duke took with him 
an army of £0,000 men, and a large sum of money* sup- 
plied by the English parliament. He was accompanied 
by his wife Constance, heiress of Castile, and his daugh«* 
ters. He landed at Corunna August 9, 13^. At this 
place he lay some time, besieging the castle — ^which, 
however, he did not succeed in taking ; but he gained 
possession of St. Jago de Con^postella, Padrone, aiui se** 
veral other towns in Gallicia. At the close of the c^m'^ 
paign be had a conference with the King of Portugal at 
Oporto ; when that king married Philippa, his daughter 
by bis first wife, Blanch of Lancaster. 

The following year, the duke and his sonrin-law ad- 
vanced into Leon ; where, at first, they had some success. 
But the King of Castile, being assisted with reinforce* 
ments by the French king, kept them in check; and the 
heat of the climate, spreading an infectious disorder 
throughout the English camp, proved fatal to nearly two- 
tbirds of the army during the course of the summer, 

P « 
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Froissart is of opinion that, if it had not been for the aid 
from France, the duke might probably hare succeeded ; 
but in a climate which was so destructive to the health 
of his troops, this is scarcely, I think, to be supposed. 
Lancaster himself was nearly a: victim to the distemper 
ragging in his army. Having recovered, however, he 
retired into Guienne with the remains of his army. 

The year 1388, the duke continued at Bordeaux, busily 
employed in negotiating on the subject of the claims to 
Castile, through the medium of the marriage of Catha- 
rine, his daughter by Constance ; who, of course, inhe- 
rited her mother's title to the crown. At first, the Duke 
of Berri, uncle to Charles VI., King of France, was about 
to marry her. But the reigning King of Castile took 
such alarm at this alliance, fearing that France and Eng- 
land would unite against him, to set the duke of Berri upon 
his throne, — that he made the most advantageous offers 
to the Duke of Lancaster to induce him to consent to the 
union of the Princess Catharine with his eldest son, Henry 
Prince of Castile. This was at once a mean of settling for 
ever the dispute^ concerning the succession, — and, in some 
degree, softened the failure, the year before, of the duke's 
attempt upon the crown. He agreed, therefore, to the 
proposals of John of Castile ; by which, besides seating 
his daughter upon the throne, he was to receive 200,000 
crowns for the expenses of his expedition — together with 
an annuity of 10,000 florins for himself, and another of 
equa lamount for his wife Constance. 

Thus ended, finally, the disputes regarding the 
crown of Castile, arising from the usurpation of Henry of 
Transtamare. It was observed that, by this expedition, 
John of Gaunt seated his posterity, by each of his mar- 
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riages, upon a throne. Ultimately, even the descendants 
of his natural children, by Catharine Swinford, obtained 
a crown — and that of his own country: for Henry VII. 
was descended from the Earl of Somerset, Lancaster's 
son by that lady. 

[8] The Archbishop of Agen, and the King of Majorca, 
were his godfathers ; p. 139. 

Agen was the capital of Agenois, one of the provinces 
ceded to England at the treaty of Bretigny. The King 
of Majorca here mentioned, had been despoiled of his do- 
minions by the King of Arragon, and had sought refuge 
with the Black Prince at Bordeaux. The House of Arra- 
gon had, throughout the middle ages, continually claims 
upon Majorca, Sardinia, Sicily and Naples. With the 
exception of Sardinia, they may be said to have ulti- 
mately succeeded : for the modem rulers of Spain, 
down to Charles II., sprang through a female from Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, the head of the House of Arragon. 
This King of Majorca made the Spanish campaign with 
the Black Prince. 

[9] Sir, behold here is my banner : I require you display 
it abroad, and give me leave this day to raise it ; for, Sir 
I thank God and you I have land and Jieritage sufficient 
to maintain it tuithal ; p. 146, 

No person could raise his banner who had not means to 
support fifty men-at-arms, with their usual complement of 
archers, &c. The following account given by Selden, of 
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Knights' Bannerets, throws every light upon the sub- 
ject:-— 

" Bannerets, Chevcdier a BanniSre, or MUites fererUes 
Banneriasy have the liberty of bearing their arms in the 
field on a banner, given them. An old creation of them 
is before shewed out of the SaUade^ wherein there is a 
solemn cutting of their pennons, or drapeaux quarrezj 
which are most properly banners. But the delivery of a 
banner at the first battaile was (according to one of the 
forms of ceremony already shewed) but a preparation, it 
seems, to the making, or teing of a Banneret which fol- 
lowed at a second battaile. That is taken out of La Divi" 
sion du Monde, where also there is another form of crea- 
tion of a banneret, Avithout any relation ho several 
baitailes. And as much revenue as will maintain fifty 
gentlemen, at the least, under him to follow his banner, 
is there supposed requisite for such a dignity. Pour 
faire un Chevalier Banneret (so are the words) cest 
quant il a hngement suyvy les guerresy et que il a assez 
ierres ei revenues tanl que ilpexd tenir et soudoyer cinquants 
gentilshoraes pour accompagnier sa Banniere. Lors il 
peult ticiietneni lever Vadit Banniere, et non autr^ment^ car 
nul autre home ne peut porter Banniere en BaJttcdte sit n*d 
cinquant homes prestz pour haJttailer, And some say that a 
Bannaret need have but xxv gentlemen under him, some 
ten. But it is elsewhere also delivered (as in that is before 
cited out of La Division du Monde) that he must have 
fifty ; as at the end of the old printed Gesta Ronumorum 
in French; where also the cutting of the Pennon is ex- 
pressly required, and the creation is thus attributed to 
the Constable or Marshals, * * * This dignity hath 
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been frequently both personal and patrimonial, or feudal. 
They are both comprehended in that definition of 
Ragu^au : Les Bannerets sont lesvassaux, qu0 peuvenilever 
Bannierey estendart, comets^ el compagnie de gens^ et qui 
doivent servir avec banniere selon le condition deieurjiefs^ ou 
que porloient les Bannieres en un armee,'* 

Selden*s Titles of Honour, Part II. Cap. 3. 

Pennons, which were borne by ordinary knights, or 
knights' baclielors, were biforked ; a form which, it has 
been suggested by some, was adopted by the Crusaders in 
imitation of the tail of the swallow, as being typical of 
migration. It is not, I believe, generally known that the 
shape of the ordinary weathercock is imitated fronrthat dt 
the pennon ; which it was usual to place on the summit 
of the tent, or the highest tower of the castle. 

[lO] They understood well hotv the barons of Gascon^ 
were gone to Paris to the French king ; p. 168. 

This was on the famous appeal to Charles V., as 
Supreme Lord of Acquitaine, against the hearth-tax im- 
posed by the Prince of Wales. I have already, in the 
Notice of the English Power in Acquitaine, noticed this 
subject, which occasioned the infraction of the peace -of 
Bretigny — and the reverses of the English in France. 
It is curious that there are few subjects on which the 
French historians write with more soreness and acrimony 
than on the accusation universally brought by English 
authors against Charles V. for breaking that celebrated 
treaty. They ground their defence upon its having 
never been fulfilled by £)dward III., in allusion to the 
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interchange of renunciations never having formally taken 
place. But that the stipulations on either side had not 
been thoroughly complied with, is clear, from the fact of 
John of France (who certainly possessed, to a remarkable 
degree, the quality, rare in his age, of fidelity to his 
word) having returned into England to substitute him«^ 
self in the place of his son, the Duke of Anjou, who had 
meanly broken his pledged parole of honour, by ab- 
sconding while a prisoner at large. If the treaty had 
been finally executed, the hostages would have been 
restored. — ^Various minor conditions remained unful- 
filled;* but the more important ones had not been dis- 
puted on either side. Edward III. had wholly ceased 
to style himself King of France ; and the sovereignty of 
Acquitaine had been undisputedly exercised by him for 
several years. If it had been at all questioned, the occa- 
sion of his erecting it into a principality for his son would 
assuredly not have been allowed to pass unnoticed. The 
excuse of Edward never having performed the treaty, was 
evidently an after-thought, framed at the time to give 
colour to the purpose in hand. . The real truth is, that 
Charles's power was before unequal to the attempt of 
repossessing himself of the territories lost by his father. 
By his prudent management, he had so increased it as to 
render his chances of success equal, if not superior, to 
those of the English — therefore, he struck the blow. 

I do not desire to advocate the doctrine of the general 
violation of treaties, as occasion may serve ; — far from it. 
In arrangements strictly inter-national, such an action is 



* The whole amount of John*s ransom had not been liqui* 
dated. 
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attended with all the moral turpitude which attaches to 
unjust wars. But, there are some treaties, destroying 
national independence, or impairing, in an excessive de- 
gree, territorial integrity — which, as nothing but force 
could have made them, nothing but force can preserve. 

In the present case the fact is so clear, and the pre- 
tences on the other side are such mere quibbles upon 
words and formalities, in the teeth of plain reason and 
common fairness, that I am surprised at .the French 
writers having so strongly defended Charles V. upon 
this point. There can be no doubt that Edward's quar- 
rel was originally an unjust one, and it is upon those 
broad grounds that the French king's conduct is to be 
vindicated. Voltaire, with his usual clear sense, and 
uncompromising uprightness as an historian, is almost 
the only French writer, with whom 1 am acquainted, who 
speaks of this matter in its true light. He says, ^^ la 
valeur et Thabilet^ de Bertrand du Guesclin, et surtout 
le bon ordre que Charles V. avait mis k tout, ennoblirent 
I'irregularite de ces proc^des ;" — but that they were irre- 
gular it seems to me to be the height of party prejudice 
to deny. 

Charles V. is the first monarch of modem times who 
achieved both glory and greatness in the capacity of 
what, in our day, is called a statesilvan, without person- 
ally being a warrior also. His constitution, which was 
always feeble, seems to have unfitted him for a military 
life ; and, with such hands to wield the sword as those 
of Du Guesclin, Clisson, Coucy, and I may add the 
Duke of Anjou, his brother, he might well content him- 
self with forming the general plans, of which they were 
to complete the execution. There scarcely ever was so 
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constant a series of sucoess ; nori perhaps, erer results 
of such importance gained without some events of 
greater individual in^portance. Non vi^ sed sape cadendOf 
seems, indeed^ to have been the motto upon which the 
wax was conducted. 

The tai upon every hearth, which/caused the revolt of 
the Gascon barons, was imposed to cover the expenses 
of this war in Spain ; the Prince of Wales having made 
himself security to the Companions for their wages, in 
the evelit of Don Pedro failing them; how totally and 
how shamelessly he did so, we have just seen. The 
prince, indeed, had every reason to desire to keep his 
faith with the Companies ; they had quitted the standard 
of Du Guesclin, at a moment's notice, to come to serve 
him, and they had served him with the greatest braveryi 
and the most complete success. But, assuredly, nothing 
could be more oppressive and unjust than that the people 
of Guienne and Gascony should pay the expenses of re- 
placing Don Pedro upon the throne of Castile. But thus 
it is that national objects are lost sight of, iti the per* 
sonal quarrels of princes. 



[11] End of the story of the Black Prince in Spain; p. 178. 

In despite, of the many crimes of Peter the Cruel, there 
is somethingy as it iqppears to me, very touching in the 
circuntstances of his death. His brother, Henry of 
Traristamare, seems not to have been very superior in 
point of moral goodness, and in mental and personal 
qualities decidedly beneath him. The treachery of the 
B6gue de Vilaines fills the mindt as all such treachery 
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must, with indignation and disgust ; and when we find 
Don Pedro deprived even of (what we English ar6 
accustomed to rate so highly) fcdr^lay^ in the death- 
struggle, — something, I think, very like a sigh accom* 
panies the exclamation, •• There died a brave man !" 

Peter of Castile cannot be denied to have possessed 
most of the vices of his age } but neither can it be said 
that he was fairly treated by his contemporaries. They 
did not, indeed, quite c&ndentn the dttves^ while they (A'^ 
solved the drowsy but, (as, on a Spanish subject, proverbs 
are in character) to quote a vulgar after a classical 
adage, they " painted the devil blacker than he was." 
As if he had not sins enough of his own to answer for, 
they have made him the object of blame fot all the 
crimes thfit were (^mmitted around him^ As they 
Censured so few great men of the fourteenth cehtury, 
the historians have made up for numbers by intensity ; 
so it is, I think, no wonder that, in those instances, they 
have handed one king down to postetity as Charles ^ 
Bad^ and another as Peter the Cruel. As representatives 
of the vices of the period, they could scarcely have been 
otherwise named. 

It inay, perhaps, kiot be impertinent to add, in thilB 
place, a few words on the peculiar historical destinies of 
Spain; for such reflections, I think, cannot btlt arise 
f^m several passages in the story whidi has just been 
read. We find Spain, at this period, divided into the 
kingdom* of Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and Grenada, 
and the lordship Of Biscay. These petty states, always 
at war with one uiother, and with Portugal, — sanguinary, 
turbttlenti yet weak^-^^betray no indications of that vast 
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power which, not more than a century and a half later, 
was presented by the same country, llie rapidity, in- 
deed, with which the political integrity of Spain arose, is 
among the many very extraordinary circumstances of its 
history. Towards the close even of the fifteenth century 
it remained in the same number of subdivisions as 1 have 
just enumerated — by the opening of the sixte^ntl^, they 
were all extinguished. The marriage of Ferctina^d and 
Isabella united Arragon and Castile ; Grenada fell be- 
fore the power of their arms, and Navarre by the subtle 
and crafty policy of Ferdinand. In the mean while, the 
claims of the house of Arragon upon Naples became 
finally established, by the exploits of Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova, the Great CapUdn ; and, more by fortune than by 
merit, Spain became possessed of the New World. Thus 
in the person of Charles V., to say nothing of the empire, 
became united that vast and mighty power, which, during 
the whole of that great era in the history of the world, 
the sixteenth century, overshadowed Europe with its 
preponderance and extent. During that period, the 
Spaniards were beyond all question the Great Nation. 
All the minor tributes to superiority, — imitation, namely, 
in fashions, language, arts, manners, — were paid 
by the other countries of Europe. In all the records 
of that date, we find continual references to the 
dangerous extent of Spanish power ; in all pictures of 
popular life, we meet with scraps of Spanish interlarded 
in ordinary discourse — Spanish names given to men and 
things — and Spanish customs exalted and followed. 

But, with all this vast degree of wealth and power* 
Spain did but little for the advantage or advancement of 
mankind. We owe Spain nothing. The discovery of 
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the New World is attributable to the great individual 
by whom it was achieyed — ^not to the government which 
stinted him, thwarted him, and br'oke his heart. None 
of the liberal arts usually produced by riches — ^none of 
those commercial benefits which commonly are their at-v 
tendants — were communicated by Spain to the countries 
around. Darkened by the gloom of superstition, weighed 
down by oppression of despotic government, Spain sank 
unmarked, unpitied, by silent yet rapid degrees, into a 
nation oppressed by her very grandeur. The bulk of the 
body remained — but deprived of the sinews from which 
it derived support. In the sulky self-concentration — ^the 
absurd ndi'me^Umgere haughtiness of her palmy days, 
Spain has found her ruin. Unwilling to communicate 
any of her advantages to others, in her prosperity, she 
had no external sources from whence to draw new vigour 
in her decline. Like the story which is told of one of her 
own kings, she has been destroyed by the very intensity 
of her pride and unyielding obstinacy. 

But her reverses have been indeed humiliating. The 
story of Du Guesclin and the Black Prince alternately 
establishing their own protbgks upon - the throne, seems 
almost a fore-shadowing of the same acts on the part of 
France and England in later days. In the early part of 
the last century, English and French armies were con- 
tending in the heart of Spain, for the disposal of the Spa- 
nish crown. In the early part of the present century, the 
same scene has been acted again ; and, although the 
first quarter of that century has but just expired, three 
timeSy during its course, have foreigners already placed 
a king upon its throne ! These must be bitter reflections 
to Castilian pride ; but let us hope that when brighter 



days dnwn upon Spain, that pride wiU lead her notis to 
itruggle ^ the jIltelle<)t^al enligjiteiimeot and advance* 
meot of their country ^— they have had hut too hitter 
experienoe of the reiulta to which its contrary ai^ca^* 
tion has led. 
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